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CHAPTER L 

" Then, being alone. 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends ; 
Tis right, quoth he ; this misery doth part 
The flux of company." 

AS TOU LIKE IT. 

Ip hypocrisy be the homage which vice pays to virtue, virtue 
seldom fails so far to receive her due, in this polite and 
refined age. The advantages, however, which virtue derives 
firom this sort of homage, are withal of a questionable 
nfttnre. " Civil words," as we are informed by the worthy 
Daniel Dowlas, "butter no parsnips;" and a little more 
rough, old-fashioned dealing, would save an infinity of trouble 
and delay. We know not whether this class of similes and 
soft words, to conceal crafty thoughts and harsh deeds, 
origmated with the sterner or the softer sex; for, though 
dear mother Eve was first deluded by the sei'pent, we will 
by no means suppose that he tainted her with his cunning. 
There is, however, no denying that the average of women, 
lowly or gently born, highly educated or thoroughly illi- 
terate, take, with a kind of natural amenity, to the deceits 
of modem society; so that, of all feats in the world, there 
is none more difficult than to get from «b ^ota.^ ^^^ssc^ 
answer to a plain question. 
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Oh, for the days of our great-grandmothers, when, at 
any rate, if the main object of woman's life was, as it is 
now, to secure a husband, husbands were^ at least, to be had, 
mthout the deceits, the petty intrigues, so derogatory to all 
that is really dignified and lovely in woman, which we now 
put in practice to win them! The result of the intrigue, 
too, after all, is but that which the poor ostrich attains when 
he thrusts his head in the sand, and thinks he has concealed 
his whole body. The elder son, the heir of an earldom, or 
the conmioner of large estates, sees through the manoeuvres 
of the intriguing mother of marriageable daughters, as readily 
as aU who read it understand the design of poor Susan, the 
housemaid, when she advertises for a place where a footman 
is kept." Oh! let the ladies speak to the matter at once, 
and advertise boldly, "Wanted a Husband," stating age, 
beauty, accomplishments, and qualifications for a wife; the 
proceeding were somewhat less indelicate than to be 
paraded by ihothers and aunts at soirees and balls ; because 
the decency of an incognita would be preserved till a party 
was found to suit. 

Yet, the poor women should, perhaps, not be too much 
blamed; for a good husband-^ good one— is, after all, about 
as valuaMe a possessioa as this world can furnish. The 
wcmian who has such a husband is the most fortunate of her 
sex. The siogle woman of refinement and education, who 
has, mik her own hands, to toil for her daily bread, is the 
most wretched — so desolate, so lonely— without solaoe in Hie 
present, without a hope in the &ture 1 What prospect is so 
hopeless as that of the poor girl, who looks forward to an 
old age, uncheered bj the affection of a husband— by the 
love of a child? for, to what other affections can a woman 
look at the dose of life? Her own parents will be in the 
grave, and the bonds of attachment betweoi brothers and 
sisters^ unhappily, but seldom last through life; and woe 
betide, in her folly, the brain-sick romancer, who calculates 
on the love of a nephew or a niece ! that tie of relationddp 
iriU neither satisfy her hearty nor be ackxiowledged as a 
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dflDn on theifs. Oh! in spite of all that can be said by 
Messieurs the Utilitarians, who have lately [Nresented 
the world with yarious narratives of the delights of old 
maideniEtm, it is in reality, wfaidi is not utilitarian, a 
sufficiently wretched state. And thus, in common with 
many other maidens still young and fair, thought Emily 
Forester, as she sat wearily plying the needle, one wet 
winter evening, by the bed-side of her side and widowed 
moth€T. 

A cheerless and desolate old age is sad to contemplate ; a 
joyless youth is bitter to endure. Ehnily Forester had her 
forebodings of such an M age, even in the experiences 
already fumiahed by such a youth. She was also a girl of 
more than average abiHty and penetration ; and she knew, 
therefore, tiiat the very miseries of the present would, unless 
the natural course of things wete altered by a kind <^ 
miracle, fail not to ensure for her that yet more miserable 
fiiture. Emily Forester, too, was one of those whom the 
arrows of adversity wound the more keenly through that 
sensibility, which, for a person doomed to struggle with this 
hard working-day world, is the greatest of all misfortunes, 
since it aggravates every one that can befall them, "fruly, 
too, Emily Forester had needed to be more ihm commonly 
obtuse, to be insensible to the daily sHghts and humiliations 
of whkh she was the object; and if the keen edge of sensi- 
bility, and modest honourable pride, ever could be Uunted^ it 
might have been so in her case. 

Poverty, abstractedly considered, is not so hard a thing for 
a free mind to endure ; and Emily, by hers^, would have 
oonsented to live in a literal cottage, on bread and salad ; but 
it was to be cooped in a n^ean lodging, in a great town, witli 
a fractious, sickly mother, and a brother of ten years of age, 
a child who was the only creature she could really love,— for 
whom«he had not money to procure an education, andvdiose 
fine dii^ositirai) the ecmtact he was forced into with coarse 
apid vulgar chUdrw she feared would destroy. That contact, 
l0€^ with persm ^ose every halnt <^ thought and afiftifin. 

^1. 
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was different to hers, made fbr Emily the real sUng of 
poverty. 

The pain of her position, too, was increased by its contraai 
to the elegance and comfort she had once enjoyed ; for, though 
her father had been but a poor lieutenant in the navy, and 
her mother the equally poor daughter of an artist, the lieu- 
tenant had a rich unde^ who was childless, and a widower, 
. and who fancied in the little Emily a strong resemblance to & 
daughterwhomhe had lost, and took her to his noble mansion 
of Elmwood, in Wiltshire, where he engaged for her mas- 
ters and governesses of all kinds, and educated her till she 
was sixteen, in the idea that she was to be the heiress of 
the wealth which he had acquired in India, among the 
last of those English adventurers of the school of Olive and 
Hastings, who accimiulated almost regal fortunes upon -the 
ruins of gorgeous and iU-fated India. 

Sir Matthew Forester had, in truth, in spite of all the 
stringent regulations, managed to emulate pretty closely the 
extortions of those spoilers of the fairest land in the world; 
^nd, as he had been Httle scrupulous as to the mode in which 
he acquired his fortune, it was disposed of, perhaps by a kind 
of judgment, in a manner little less unjust; for unjust it truly 
was, after educating poor Emily in the belief that she was to 
be the heiress of his wealth, upon a mere caprice, and at the 
suggestion of an intriguing woman, to dismiss her, portionless, 
^om his house, and, on his death-bed, to bequeath the whole 
of his fortune to that woman and her daughter, without even 
the most trifling bequest to show that he still held his once 
beloved adopted child in kindly remembrance. 

The most bitter of foes are whilom friends or near rela- 
tions, and the person at whose hands Emily sustained tliis 
irreparable wrong, was no other than the elder sister of her 
father, whom he, with an unwise generosity, had introduced 
to the notice of Sir Matthew, because she was poor and a 
widow. From the hour that his daughter was so shamefully 
and unjustly dismissed from Elmwood, Mr. Forester refused 
fobold az2/ intercourse with bia foLs^ «»tftt\ Wt>thnu<^hhe 
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shut his door in the face of the avowed enemy, ne uncon- 
sciously took a still more deadly, hecause a secret one, to his 
breast. 

Mrs. Danby might, it would seem, have been content with 
the possession of the whole of her unde's fortune; with seeing 
Emily reduced to the prospects of a teacher ; and the certainty^ 
that, with only his poor pay as a lieutenant, Mr. Forester 
himself must suflfer severe distress. She was not, however, 
by any means content ; she hated her brother and his daughter- 
much more bitterly for the injury she had inflicted on them, 
than they hated her from whom they had received it. It was 
not enough for her malice, to know that her brother and his 
family were in distress ; she must enjoy the superior satisfac- 
tion of being an eye, or at least an ear-witness of their 
sulSerings. The first point she could not attain during the life 
of her brother, who, on his death-bed even, obstinately refused 
to see her; but the last she attained through the medium of 
that other foe of the poor Foresters already mentioned, and 
who, like herself, stung through the medium of relationship, 
being a daughter of another sister of the Keutenant. Poor . 
Mr. Forester might, indeed, have said, that but for his sisters 
he would never have known misfortime. Mrs. Danby had, 
by her own avarice and wicked intrigues, deprived his 
daughter of her promised fortune : Mrs. Barton, his younger 
faster, had, in her daughters, left a legacy of evil to him and 
his, which was to crown and perfect the great wrong they 
had sustained from Mrs. Danby, by the daily infliction of 
petty ones; for Julia Barton, the elder of two girls, removed 
a step from the poverty which oppressed the family of her 
micle, by her father's thriving business as a print-seller, hated 
Emily Forester, because she was better bom, better educated, 
and better-looking than herself, and equally hated her aunt 
Danby, and her daughter, for the possession of their ill-gotten 
wealth. V 

In the instance of the Bartons, no less than of W"s..X^'»s3ss^ 
there was a blackness of ingratitude m Vii^Vc e.oTA!o>RX>^g^^^ 
&a Foreatera; for their father waa «b tqssi Vy« ^sn^tea 
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brutal temper, in marrying whom, tiie sister of Mr. Forester 
had defied the advice of her Mends^ while she irrecondlaUj 
quarrelled with her parents; and her brother had been the 
only person to overlook her conduct, and receive her to his 
house. Poor Mrs. Barton, indeed, sustained the fcdl penalty 
of an im];niident marriage, for the savage temper of her 
husband desteoyed both her health and spirits, and she sunk 
into the grave at the early age of thirty-two; with her last 
breath imploring her brother to continue to her daughters 
that friendship and affection which he had uniformly shown 
towards herself. Mr. Forester was not the man to slight a 
request so made, and during the time that he was living in 
comfort, through the wealth of the capricious Sir Matthew, 
Julia and Caroline Barton constantly found in his house a 
refuge from the ill-humour of tiieir fatiier. The return made 
by the two girls for this kindness, was to become at once the 
spies and sycophants of their treacherous aunt Danby, to 
whom they communicated the most minute particulars of the 
distress of their unde and his* family. Mr, Forester obsti- 
nately refused to see Mrs. Danby, but he had no suspicion 
of the Bartons. Mrs. Forester, with a woman's quick per- 
ception of a woman's malice, was pretty well aware of the 
double part they played ; but she wanted the proud, lofty spirit 
of her husband, and would even have been content to accept 
petty favours from Mrs. Danby herself. As for Emily, when 
once or twice she had ventured to resent the spite towards 
herself, which the Bartons were at little trouble to conceal, 
she was censured by both her parents for indulging what they 
feared was a captious and exacting temper. 

The measure of Emily's mortifications and real distresses, 
however, did not fill to tiie brim till after the death of her 
father ; wheu, with hypocritical solicitude, the infamous Mrs. 
Danby offered money to defray the expenses of that brother^s 
funeral, whose end her treachery had hastened. Sorely 
against the will of Emily it was that Mrs. Forester accepted 
that assistance — still more to her grief and indignation, that 
Iher mother admitted Mrs. Danby to the house, to profieme 
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witk hear presaice and her eroaodile teai^ tlia awful presence 
of death. Poor Mrs. Forester, however, was hoth a weak 
and worldly-minded woman, and was mean enough to accept 
petty ameliorations of her poverty firom the hand of the very 
womaft who had caused it. ^ Crumbs from the table of 
Dives," as £mily justly and indignantly called them. If this 
proud spirit of Emily was rebuked even by her mother, it may 
be wdl believed that it was yet more stron^y censured by 
her common acquaintances, or so-called friends; for Mrs. 
Danby was rich and Emily was poor, and the world at large 
woukl fain have poverty, under all circumstances, succumb to 
wealth : indeed, if the world will allow that the poor have 
aouls, it will not tolerate that they should say they are their 
own. Therefore it was that Emily soon found, that whatever 
were the bitterness of her f eeMngs towards her aunt and cou- 
dns, she must conceal it, if she would escape insult from those 
who had, in fact, no business with the affair beyond their pro- 
found impressions in favour of all rich people. 

Nearly atwelvemonth,meanwhile,had elapsed since the death 
of Mr. Forester, and the poor pension, whidi the rule of the 
service awarded to his wife, was very insufficient for the support 
of herself and her son and daughter ; so Emily was obliged 
to eke out their pittance by giving lessons in drawing, and by 
the sale of small pictures in oil and water colours. Emily's 
great talent for the art of painting had been the subject of 
boundless flatteries in the days when she was the proposed 
heiress of Sir Matthew Forester, but, somehow, people lost 
their admiration of her talents afler she became poor ; and, 
after the hardest bargaining with print-sellers and small 
picture dealers, she could seldom procure more than a trifle 
above what the colours and other materials cost her ; still, trifle 
even though this was, Emily and her mother found it of use 
in the terribly low state of their finances. Emily had also a 
remarkable skill in the delicate and feminine art of embroidery, 
and thereby added somewhat more to their narrow income. 

On that dreary February evening, Emily was engaged, with 
a heavier heairt than she had yet known, upon the embroidery 
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of a skirt of white crape. The pattern, a beautiful one of 
moss-roses, heart's-ease, and geranium, had been drawn by her- 
self, and the work was executed in the most finished sbyie. 
Nothing could be finer than the shading, more airj and delicate 
than the small sprays ; yet, more than once Emily had dropped 
• it with a sigh, or turned her head suddenly aside, lest the tears 
that dimmed her eyes should fall and tarnish the lustre of the 
silks. For three weary days, and with but a brief intermission 
for repose, had Emily worked at that robe. But it was not 
for weariness that she wept and sighed; no, it was over her 
own fallen fortunes, which compelled her to obtain a morsel 
of bread for her sick mother, by ministering to the yanities of 
the vile woman who had robbed her of her uncle's wealth, and 
destroyed fbr her the pleasant spring-time of existence ; for 
that robe was destined for Miss Laura Danby, and Emily had 
been graciously presented, beforehand, with more money for 
the embroidery than she could have obtained at any shop in 
London. Munificent as this payment was, however, it was 
exhausted before the work was done, for embroidery pays but 
badly at the best, and Mrs. Forester was sick, and fretful, 
and exacting; and often, to soothe her sufferings and her 
peevish temper, the poor Enuly worked at her drawing or her 
embroidery an extra hour, and thereby procured some delicacy 
for her mother, while she went without necessaries for herself. 

The self-abandonment of Emily, however, did not carry her 
so far but that she felt alike mortified and indignant at being 
compelled, in this capacity, almost menial, to minister to the 
vanity of Laura Danby. Indeed, had the work been presented 
by the young lady herself, or by her mother, Emily would 
unhesitatingly have refused it : but it had been brought to 
her lodgings by Julia Barton, who did not, till after she had 
paid the money, say for whom the robe was intended ; and 
then, though it was at the heart of Emily to refuse it, the sad 
and disappointed look of her sick mother checked her, and 
when she perceived with what relish that poor mother ate the 
boiled chicken which she next day procured for her out of the 
money, she cenaured herself for having) even, fot moxaftut. 
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thought of reftudng the work. Nevertheless, as she sat in 
that mean apartment, and heard the infirm casement rattle to 
the driying of the wind and rain, and lopked round at the 
scanty furniture, the faded hangings of the painted bedstead 
on which her mother lay, the half-dozen cane chairs, the worn 
Kidderminster carpet, tiie single table of old dark mahogany, 
and the little swing-glass, and contrasted that room, and that 
furniture, with the spacious chambers and costly appoint- 
ments of Elmwood, she could not refrain from an inward 
murmiir at her fate, or fail to feel that her cup of humiliation 
was indeed filled to the brim, when her industry and talents 
were made a market of by her cousins and her aunt. 

Meanwhile, the invalid Mrs. Forester tossed uneasily on 
her couch, and Emily, as she held the single candle cautiously 
over her, perceived that the fever-spot on her cheek was 
increased ; then, as she resumed her seat, and heard the rain 
and wind beating with added violence, she remembered that 
her little brother, whom she had sent to purchase a few 
articles of grocery in the neighbourhood, had been absent an 
unusual time. Emily tenderly loved this child, who was 
indeed worthy of her affection, for a sweeter-tempeied or 
more intelligent creature could not live ; and it was one of 
Emily's great grievances that she was compelled to send him 
out on errands, in executing which he was often insulted by 
the rough and vulgar children of the neighbourhood: hence 
she was always uneasy if. his absence was prolonged. She 
-now remembered that he had been absent more than an hour, 
and hastily putting aside the curtains, she looked out into the 
street. The rain fell in a determined London fashion, plashing 
in the gutter, driving against the casements, rushing in tor- 
rents from thewater-spouts and the eaves of the houses. Emily 
remembered that her poor little Walter's shoes were much 
worn, but she apprehended for him no more serious evil, not 
even when, through the mist that covered the window, she 
perceived, by the light of a lamp below it, a crowd of ^^t^-^, 
men and boys, with a few women, wg^Toa^^xi"^ ^^Vwssfc* 
There were hut few people a\)Toad otv t)aSb\.^^'<»^K^^'» «^ 
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by some accident $ jel she stfll apprehended no eTil to tto 
childy tDl she found thej directed their steps to the door of 
tiie very house in whiehd^ lived; then, with the most frighlM 
terrors at her heart, she ran down stahrs and opened thedoor. 
The firat object she beheld was her darling brother^ carried 
on a shutter by two policemen. 

^ Don't be fHghtened,— don't cry, dear Emily V said the poor 
little fellow, as they bore him into the passage. ^ I hare broken 
my arm, but it is not so very bad; I shall soon get well.^ 



CHAPTER n. 

"JKMZy. These ladies, these kdieB, John !— 

Moody, Kjt measter ! I ha' seen a little of them, and I find that thehesfy 
when she^ mended, won*t ha' mndi goooness to qrare." 

FBOVOSED HTTSBAMD. 

That same dull wet evening that the accident happened 
to poor little Walter Forester, Mrs. Danby gave a grand 
entertainment at her house it Belgrave Square. The osten- 
sible purpose of this entertainment was the celebration of her 
daughter Laura's twenty-first birthday ; the real one, to display 
her wealth and position in fashionable society to the young 
Earl of Alverston, whose estates, lying contiguous to the 
Elmwood property, Mrs. Danby had long fixed on as a most' 
desirable matdi for her daughter. Mrs. Danby had, however, 
vainly attempted, while in the country, to establish an acquain- 
tance with the Earl ; for, resident at Alverston was his only 
near female relation, a maiden aunt, the very stately Lady 
Barbara Vivian, who, being quite a lady of the old school 
felt and expressed a profound contempt for all parvenues, 
and who, therefore, with the most dignified and polite rudeness 
in the world, had repulsed all Mrs. Danby's attempts to make 
A<?9uaintanceship with her. Lady Barbara had her eyes open, 
too, upon question of Mrs. DaxL\>y^\]l\im^\&d^^^ The 
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old maids are as sharp in malriiiiomal matters as the old 
wives can be, and since the Alverston estates were quite 
unembarrassed. Lady Barbara saw no reason why the blood 
of the Vivians should be contaminated by a mercenary 
marria^. 

Laura Danby, however, was really what the world calls a 
fine girl, that is to say, taJl and large-limbed, with bold high 
features and a florid complexion : upon these qualifications, 
her glass, her milliner, her waiting-maid, and more than one 
needy fortune-hunter had persuaded her that she was a beauty. 
With regard to her mother's designs respecting the Earl of 
Alverston, she was very willing to be a countess, especially 
when the Earl was young and handsome, and she was far too 
selfish and worldly-minded to suffer any modicum of heart 
which she possessed to interfere with so good a matrimonial 
^peculation ; if her heart had directed her, she would not have 
thought of marrying the Earl. 

The fashionable society of London is not very select in 
general; nevertheless, there is a small dass into which it is 
difficult to penetrate, who are not to be forced into contact 
by a splendid house and successful money-jobbing ; and of 
this was the Earl of Alvecston, and more especially his 
aunt. The haughty and rigid maiden lady was, however, 
safe away in the country, and, for mere sport, as well as 
with a view to accommodate a Mend with that chance for 
the hand of the fair Laura which he was utterly indifferent 
to himself, the Earl had accepted the invitation to Mrs. 
Danby's select evening party. Very select and small it was; 
Mrs.Danby was too good a manceuvererto invite a crowd of 
ladies, among whom, it was possible, there would be many 
with attractions superior to those of her daughter. 

Mrs. Danby was not without judgment, too, in her way. 
To prevent any dullness in the evening, she had, at an 
enormous expense, engaged a few of the most celebrated 
Italian singers. « Music," as she observed, " is so ^ 
cover for love-making.'' A. contig;vi.o\]& «i^'KE\»aieo^» "swa 
el^antJ/ pr^red for a few quadnSlea, lot 
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there was eyery delicacy, in and out of season, at the bigliest 
price. "For young men," she said, "will not visit a 
second time at a house* where they do not get a good 
supper." 

At the very time, then, when Emily Forester was so 
wearily plying her needle, Mrs. Danby was parading the 
reception-rooms of her elegant mansion, and hugging her- 
self at the contrast which those spacious ap^irtments, with 
their rich furniture, their mirrors, and chandeliers, and 
wax-liglits, and flowers, would present to the mean abode 
of the Foresters. Having finished her survey, she bent 
her steps to her daughter's dressing-room. Laura was 
sitting before the glass, ready dressed, but with a some- 
what dissatisfied look on her 'rather handsome features; 
her waiting-maid stood beside her, with an air positively 
sulky, nor did she offer to quit the room till bidden to 
do so by Mrs. Danby. 

" Really, Laura," then said the elder lady, " the imper- 
tinence of that girl Jane is insufferable; pray, what have 
you done to offend her now ?" 

" Oh, nothing, mamma!" answered Laura, with some con- 
fusion ; " at least, that is, I would have red roses in my hair 
instead of white ones, and Jane would have it that white 
ones would look the best." 

"Nonsense, child!" said Mrs. Danby; "white or red 
roses, what does it matter ? your pale brown hair looks as 
well with one as the other. It is the assumption and imper- 
tinence of Jane that makes me angry with you. Why do you 
endure it? You change positions; she makes herself the 
mistress, and positively dictates to you. What can be the 
reason why you do not dismiss her?" 

" Oh, mamma, I shall not do that!" replied Laura, petu- 
lantly tossing her head. " Poor Jane has a very bad temper, 
to be sure ; but, then, you know her taste is so good ; I am 
sure my dress is a credit to her to-night ; and she has been 
about me so long, that I am sm*e I may bear with a few 
cross words from her, when you ^v^\i ^am^i 
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from that odious old housekeeper, Mrs. Harrison, at Elm- 
wood. Talk of wonders, indeed! I am sure it is one to me, 
inamma, that you did not give her her conge directly after 
Sir Matthew died!" 

These last words were uttered by Miss Danby with a 
slightly sneering tone, and with a hasty but sidelong look 
at her mother. 

Something in the words, the look, or the tone, must have 
been unpleasant to Mrs. Danby, for she became pale through 
her rouge ; and Laura observed that she turned away her 
head, and that her hand slightly trembled, as she affected to 
examine some of the trinkets on the toilet, as she replied— 

" Well, after all, you are right, my dear. Jane has a good 
taste, with her bad temper ; and I should not blame you, 
when I remember how much I put up with from Mrs. 
Harrison. But it is, as you say, disagreeable to dismiis old 
servants. However, my darling, you do look channingly 
to-night ; I must say that, in behdf of Jane, and her skill 
as a tirewoman." 

The maternal vanity of Mrs. Danby did not exaggerate 
in behalf of her daughter; Laura had really never looked 
better. Nothing could be piore becoming to her fair, but, 
perhaps, too florid complexion, than her dress of pale blue 
brocade, or more tasteful in its richness than the drapery 
of French blonde, looped with sapphires and diamonds. 
Laura's bracelets and neckh^e were of the same precious 
stones, and she had a finely-shaped throat, and beautifully 
rounded arms. Altogether, her appearance was such as to 
gratify her own and her mother's vanity, and to attract 
those, whose taste in beauty was not of the most refined 
cast, and who did not care for the intellectual, of which 
there certainly was not the slightest indication in the face of j 
Laura Danby. To be an intriguante does not, however, 
reqmre any powers of mind; cunning is but a coarse and 
common tiling after all, and Mrs. Danby was aa ^^r:. 
sensible to delicacy in physical \)e«t\3A.^ «a xi^^^v^c^ 
[conduct of m honourable soul-, ^^^^^'^Jt^s^^^ 
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content mth the measure of her daughter's charms, and 
considered that they ought fairly to have secured to her the 
coronet of a duchess. 

Mrs. Danby was a yery bad woman, with deeper guilt 
at her heart than even the known robbery of her niece, and 
that was bad enough ; yet she was as devotedly attached 
to her daughter as the purest-minded and most honourable 
woman in the land. Indeed, without any disparagement to 
parental or family affections, it must be apparent to the 
most cursory observer, that the most extravagant demon- 
strations of this kind of affection are often made by the 
worst of characters. The canker of vice infects the whole 
moral system, and even the purest and best affections are 
perverted in the hearts of bad men and women, and become 
merely modes of indulging their selfishness, and incentives to 
crime. It is themselves that bad people love m their 
children, or even their brothers and sisters ; they never con- 
sider the rule of right and wrong, and through right and 
wrong they will defend their relations, because they are so. 
This was the case with Mrs. Danby ; but her daughter, as 
is also very frequently the case, perhaps by a kind of 
judgment, by no means returned this affection with equal 
sincerity ; and so far as Mrs. Danby could be said to possess 
a heart, its severest wounds were inflicted by the daughter 
for whose sake she had been guilty of so much vnrong. It 
was not that Laura designed the pain which she constantly 
inflicted on her mother ; but she was intensely selfish, and 
constitutionally peevish. Beyond this, Laura had made somo 
progress in the showy accomplishments of the day, and Mrs. 
Danby had received but an old-fashioned, plain education ; 
hence, any remark which she ventured upon music or 
drawing in water-colours, or even the trifling needlework 
upon which fashionable young ladies waste so much time, 
was sure to be encomitered with a sneer, while even her 
demonstrations of affection were not always kindly received. 
It was thus on the evening referred to : Mrs. IHinby stood 
for a minute, gadng, with a most admirmg air, upon her 
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cbMighter; then she offered to embrace her, ezclaiming in the 
ftillness of her heart, Ah I my daughter, how beantiful you 
look! How glad I am we have that foolish Caroline staying 
here ; what a foil she will be for you, the white negress !" 

" Ah, yes, mamma, that's all very true ! " answered Laura, 
«bat do keep at a distance. Look now how you have rumpled 
my lace ! I do really wish you would try and learn a little of 
the maintien of fashionable life. These transports of your 
affection would become Bloomsbury Square indifferently well, 
bat they are quite imsuited to Belgrayia/' 

The poor mother drew back, and turned aside her head to 
bide the tears which her daughter's unkindness had sum- 
moned to her eyes : she could not however so far control 
her voice but that it had some bitterness in its tone, as she 
said, ''If I had been bom in Belgravia, Laura, you would 
not perhaps been one of its residents yourself; for, let me 
tell yon, it is not amid the luxuries of fashionable life that 
a woman could learn to struggle with the world for a child's 
sake* as I have struggled with it for yours." 

«La! mamma, there you are with your pretty stage 
speeches again," said Laura. ''Really I do tbink that 
your avocation was misunderstood, and that you should have 
been an actress; there is a sad lack of talent at present on 
the English stage, and as your figure is rather of the majestic 
mould, who knows but that you might have rivalled Mrs. 
Sddons herself. As to these struggles with the world, which 
I am really sick of hearh^ you mention, I must tell you that 
aiy little wisdom has never yet discovered in what they con* 
tist. I believe you had enough to live on at my father's death, 
«nd it was not a great struggle with the world to live as 
comfortably as we did in the house of tiiat dear dd silly Sir 
Matthew, and persuade him to erase Emily Forester's name 
in his will, and insert mine in its stead." 

^Ton do not know that, Laura; you do not know that,** 
answered Mrs. Danby. " Ton do not know how hard a ta^ 
I had— how much it cost me, ere I secured that will, which 
has made you so rich an heriess at my deatih " 
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''Ah, mamma/' retorted Laura, with a maliciouslaugh, am 
now quite charmed with your candour. The will that makes me 
80 rich an heiress at your death ! With all your wonderful lore 
for me, you took special care to keep the reins in your hands, 
and to have my uncle's fortune, in fact, at your disposal 
Understand clearly, now, if you would really have me believe 
that you love me so much as you pretend to do, and that you 
have incurred all the obloquy of the world for your shameful 
usageby your brother's family on my account — ^which obloquy, 
by the bye, I do not believe you value a rush — ^you will forthwith 
make over to my disposal at least fifteen or twenty thousand 
pounds, out of the immense fortune which Sir Mathew left.'* 

" But why should you wish this, my dear girl, why should 
you wish it }" said Mrs. Danby. " You can order what clothes 
and jewels you please, and I am sure I am not stingy with 
regard to your pocket-money. How ridiculous ! What would 
you do with twenty thousand pounds, my darling? But be 
satisfied you shall have as much as that to spend upon what- 
ever you please, so soon as all is settled for your marriage 
Trith the Earl of Alverston." 

" So soon as it is settled? Lai mamma, you do not know it 
will ever be settled at all !" answered Laura. " I am sure of 
this, that proud, stately, impertinent old maid, his aunt. Lady 
Barbara, will do all she can to prevent such a marriage, and 
Lord Alverston is very ridiculous about her. He positively 
told me one day, with the tears, real tears in his eyes, that 
she had been more than a mother to him, and that however 
he might be teazed by her little odd, old-fashioned ways, he 
would upon no account seriously offend her, or act counter 
to her positive advice upon any affair of importance. I had 
really a great difficulty to forbear laughing in his face — ^laugh- 
ing outright. But give me credit, mamma, I did forbear, because 
I do think, with you, th&t this Lord Alverston would be a 
tolerable match enough to make all the girls we know, and 
their old card-playing mothers, expire of envy; and beyond 
that, I should like to let the absurd old maid. Lady Barbara 
hei'iselfj £nd that she was outwitted; for de^^end upon it, for all 
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as proud and disinterested as she would seem, she has prett/ 
good notions of her own interest." 

"No doubt of it, my dear," said Mrs. Danbj; "your dis- 
cernment must be poor indeed, if it did not tell you that. Be 
assured, the object of Lady Barbara is to keep her nephew 
unmarried as long as she can. Of course it's tolerably pleasant, 
especially for so proud a woman, to be mistress of such an 
establishment as the Earl keeps up at Alrerston Castle, and 
tihat post of honour Lady Barbara must resign so soon as her 
nephew marries." 

"Oh, mamma! you calculating, worldly-minded woman!" 
said Laura, laughing, "you do not understand the ethereal 
nature of that excellent old lady. Why, the Earl himself has 
told me, and Jane has heard it a hundred times from the ser- 
vants, that Lady Barbara would greatly prefer the solitude 
and simplicity of her own little cottage in the forest, to all 
the state and pomposity of Alverston." 

" Lady Barbara can do so, my dear ; and those can believe it 
who believe in the philosopher's stone, or the elixir of life, or 
any other absurdity," answered Mrs. Danby. " It is our part 
to decide from what people do, and not what they say; they 
say one thing and mean another. I do so myself I" 

"Indeed, mamma, I suppose so," said Laura, laughing; 
"as, for instance, when you suffer Julia Barton so uninter- 
ruptedly to talk of her sister Caroline's beauty." 

" Exactly so, my dear," returned Mrs. Danby, " because 
their preposterous conceit ur^es them to thrust Caroline for- 
ward in such a fashion, that they keep every pretty and modest 
girl in the room at a distance from every eligible man. Oh ! 
the Bartons are very useful creatures ; they will leave the 
Earl no choice between their ugliness and your beauty." 

"For all that, mamma," returned Laura, now laughing, and 
in high good-humour, " Caroline is rather a dangerous rival, 
for she and Julia, to my certain knowledge, have persuaded 
Emily Forester that she is all but ugly ; and if bet ^^^^Vi^Ssa^ 
which all the world, save Julia and OatcJ\Mifc, ^ ^^^^^^^ 
hare failed in comparison witk CaTo\me% ^"V^aX c»a.^«^^ 
far mj poor share of beauty ?'* ^ 
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^HowcanEnuly beso fcKdishr saidMh. Danby. «8Iie 
mosi Imow the Bartons are the lAughing-stock of aU their 
acquamtanoe." 

At this moment the conversation between Mrs. Danby and 
her dan^ter was interrupted by a knock at the door, herald- 
ing the entrance of the very young ladies of whom they were 
taUdng. They were followed by the waiting-maid, Jane> 
who somewhat ostentatiously bore upon a silver salver a very 
dirty and crumpled-looking note, which she presented to Mrs. 
Danby, observing that the man by whom it had been brought 
was waiting for an answer, and had, indeed, desired to see 
Mrs. Danby herself. Mrs. Danby, though so lately taunted 
by her daughter with her lack of fashionable manners, had yet 
that delicacy of habits, that she was revolted by the sight of 
the offensive, vulgar-looking scroll that was offered to her, 
and hesitated for a moment to toudi it. 

"You had better look at it, my lady, I think," said Jane; 
^it was a horrid, low-looking man that brought it, and John- 
son, the porter, would have turned him out for his imperti- 
nent way of saying he would see you ; but the fellow braved 
him out, and said that it would be a sorry day for you, if ever a 
lackey in your house dared to lay a £nger upon him; so then, 
Johnson thought it best to send up tiie letter, and a nice sort 
of thing it is for a lady to touch." 

" Some beggar, or impostor, or wretch that is half mad, I 
suppose, Jane," said Mrs. Danby, as she took up the letter, 
and turned towards the lights on the dressing-table to read it. 

While she was thus occupied, Laura was engaged, with the 
assistance of Jane, in pinning and draping afresh the lace 
which she considered her mother had disarranged ; Caroline 
Barton, being a little the tallest of the two, was looking in 
the glass over her cousin's shoulder, and comparing her own 
fece with Laura's, to her own satisfaction and the disadvan- 
tage of the latter ; and Julia stood for a minute carelessly 
beside them, till, seeing her aunt fully occupied in reading 
her note, she snatched a scent-bottle from the toilet-table, 
«i4 stepping' near to Mrs. Danby, Aaa\ie^ ai ijjw^'otl ^ii iSia 



contents over the letter, saykg at the same time, For 
heaTen's sake, my dear aunt, do take care ; you don't know 
what horrid creatures have had that paper in their hands, 
perhaps some wretch with a fever ; do pot it down !" 

The suddenness of Julia's action so startled her aunt, that 
she dropped the paper, which the young lady stooped to pick 
up. Mrs. Danhy, however, snatched it Aromher, saying, ** How 
fiuitastical you are, Julia I Pray, do not touch the paper if 
you are afraid of contagion ; I must see the poor wretch who 
brought it. An old friend of your father's, my dear Laura, 
who was in business at Liverpool. I must see what can be 
done for him — ^he is in great <y8tre8S." 

With these words Mrs. Danhy hurried out of the room, 
with the letter in her hand. Laura laughed, and said to her 
cousins, Really, I think papa must have had some respec- 
table acquuntances. If people are ever so poor, one would 
^ink they might get a clean sheet of paper to write to a lady, 
«nd an envelope to put it in. Mamma is so ridiculous wi^ 
her charity! I am sure I would not have seen a man who 
presumed to send me sudi an epistle.'' ' 

** Nor I, neither ; but dear aunt is so good-natured!" said 
Caroline Barton, laughing. Her sister Julia laughed too — 
but her sharp eye, when she picked up the letter, had distin- 
guished the signature attached to it. 



CHAPTER m. 

** Till all giaces be In one woman, one womtu 
Shall not eome into my grace !" 

UUCH ADO ABOUT WOTniHG. 

About the same time that this scene took place in the 
gplendid mansion of Mrs. Danby, a young man, whose distin- 
guished and fashionable appearance neither the obscurity of 
the evening, nor the large mantle which was carelessly 
wrapped round him as a defence against thft ^^^^^ 
wholly disguise, issued from one oi ^^ft TSkftiMi\sft\>55^ '"^^ 
Btreet, and tamed up Pkcafd%. TVifc geaV^eiiMSD. Vfi^ 
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tion was one who had no reason to complain of fortone, 
unless it had been from yery weariness at the superabundance 
of her good gifts ; yet, he was muttering to himself in a 
strain of as dismal philosophy as could have been adopted by 
the most luc^ess wight in the world. Perhaps he really was 
wearied by the insipidity of his smiling destiny, and would have 
liked a good struggle for bare life, by way of excitement. 

^ Certainly !" mused the young man, in that soUo voce tone 
in which persons of strong feeling and imagination often 
unconsciously meditate — certainly, Hamlet is right! the 
uses of this life are weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable at 
least I find them so. Poor Trevelyan ! his lot is very bitter, 
no doubt, but it has the solace of a real affection, and I know 
that he and that sweet Clara, that charming wife of his, 
with whom, had she not been his wife, I should have been 
half tempted to fall in love myself, wUl forget all the world 
and its malice to-night by their fireside, which, thank heaven, 
it has been in my power to cheer, by releasing them from a 
fear of their most odious duns, which ought, I suppose, if I 
were a good christian and philosopher, to be satisfaction 
enough for me. But friendship and charity are cold com- 
forts, after all, for a fiery-tempered f fallow such as I am. By 
Jove, I have a mind to turn misanthrope, only that Byron 
has staled that device for amusing one's-self, and I hate to 
take up with any fancy second-hand, as I flatter myself with 
being a genius of originality, so I must even think the matter 
over, and strike out some new path of distinction. I would 
give a cool twenty thousand now to be as selfish, and care- 
less, and indifferent to the wi-etchedness of others, as Melville 
is. No, I would not, for he is confoundedly low in spirits at 
times, as much as I or any sentimentalist in the world can be !" 

This young man was certainly a philosopher in some 
respects, for, as he thus mused on that raw winter night, he 
saimtered up Piccadilly in the di'izzling rain, as slowly as 
though a midsummer moon had been sailing in a cloudless 
«ky. So very leisurely was his pace, that it attracted the 

^tice of more than one of the persons who hurried past himy 
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and who thought so slow a walk on audi a night a strange 
fEwhion of amusement. Finallj, a stronger scud of rain roused 
him from his abstraction, and, drawing his cloak down round 
him, he quickened his steps, muttering : Ah! I had forgot I 
I have a legitimate source of annoyance to-night, in my own 
folly for accepting the invitation of that tuft-hunting old 
woman, Mrs. Danby. Heigho ! I suppose that I must go, if 
only as cicerone for Melville, after the promise I made ; but 
therein I offer myself a real sacrifice to friendship." 

Hurrying on, in a less abstracted manner, as he condnded 
this soUloquy, the gentleman observed, a little in advance of 
him, a female of slight figure and lady-like appearance, attired 
in mourning garments. The hour, to his aristocratic ideas, was 
an unseemly one for a lady to traverse the streets alone ; bat 
he was not unaware how the distresses of the middle classes 
force the females of it abroad early and late. From the wife of 
his friend, Trevelyan, he had heard too much of what poor and 
educated females suffer; and there was something in the 
demeanour, the hurried step of this lady, that attracted his 
attention, even before pausing, as it were from very weariness 
and want of breath, she cast a timid glance behind herj-and 
thus discovered, by the light of a lamp directly above her head, 
a very pale and lovely countenance ; made, perhaps, more 
interesting, by a strong expression of anxiety and distress, the 
wandering, fearful glance of the large dark eyes, and the spas- 
modic pressure of the beautiful lips. The gentleman, who 
was indeed no other than that Earl of Alverston, upon whose 
promised visit Mrs. Danby had founded her matrimonial 
hopes, was more charmed by the momentary glance of that 
mournful, fair face, than ever he had been by the triumphant 
glow of prosperous beauty ; nor was his interest in its pos* 
sessor lessened, as, after that hasty, fearful glance, she again 
hurried forward, followed by a gentleman, who hastily and 
afanost rudely jostled past, and, overtaking the young hidy, 
stooped down and addressed her, apparently to her displeasure, 
as she neither raised her head nor accepted his proffered arm. 
The interest which the appearance of the yovm^VaA^ 
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excited in Lord AlyerstoD was not leasened by the podtkm 
in which she was pkced, subjected apparently to rude moles- 
tations in the public streets ; for it was evident by her man- 
ner, that whether the gentleman who addressed her was an 
acquaintance or a stranger, his attentions were not desired. 
! The gentleman, howoTer, still persieting in his molestations^ 
the young lady again looked about her with firi^tened air, as 
if she would fain hare claimed the protection of some of the 
passers-by. Alas! it is not in the streets of London, whose 
inhabitants are perhaps more discourteous than those of any 
other great city in Europe, that the young or friendless can 
meet with assistance or support. One gentleman, so self- 
called, burst into a coarse laugh, as he caught the beseeching, 
glance of the young girl, and hurried on, by no means inclined 
to interfere with, what he called, the good sport of the cox*- 
comb who followed her. A hurley, matronly-looking woman^ 
who might hare been the wife of some petty tradesman, or 
perh^ a monthly nurse, passed at the same time, and looked 
back as she passed, and to her the young girl ventured to 
speak. Dear madam,'' she said, will you allow me to walk 
beside you, till we meet a policeman ? This person, who calls 
himself a gentleman, is rudely annoying me." 

The woman turned round, and staring full in the young 
girl's face, felt herself affronted by its beauty, for she herself 
was very ugly, and to an ugly woman no greater offence can 
be offered than the sight of a pretty one ; so she replied with 
the stock insult of very low-bred and malignant women, and 
affected to believe that the poor girl was an unfortimate 
creature, who had no right to claim protection of any respec- 
table person, and answered roughly, Walk alongside me ! 
Well, I admiressuch iniperance. Keep your distance, you minx. 
I'd have you to know as I am a respectable married woman. 
Get out of the way with your feller ; a precious wagabone he 
must be, to have anything to say to such a hussey." 
The brutality of this insult overcame the spirits of the 
^ young lady, and she burst into tears, but her persecutor 
^Jk^ghed, and again <^er6d her \na sxm. \2cAX»m<;m<^\!d^^ 
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hmever^ they became^mbamywed among the crowd ot people 
collected roand the conyeyancesstoppmgat the White Horse 
Cellar ; in this crowd the yom^ lady managed to elude the 
man who had so rudely molested hear, and ^e Earl of Al^er- 
aton, who had been about himself to interfere in her behalf, 
presfflitly* perceived her slender figure dart across the road, 
and proceed swiftly through the diadows that overhung the 
pathway beside the Green Bark. The person who had acted 
a part so unworthy of a gentleman, now stood looking about 
him with an air of confusion and disaj^intment, that very 
much diverted the Earl, who now recognised in him a slight 
acquaintance, an exquisite of the first water, whom Lord 
Alverston had supposed to possess eyes for no beanty save 
his own. The beau, who, to complete his perfections, was a 
captain in the guards, had, it seemed, eyes for fair ladies, 
and pretty sharp ones too, for he presently caught sight of 
the young girl aklmniing through the darkness beside the 
park railing, and he immediately crossed over, followed by 
Lord Alverston, who very maliciously had resolved to inter- 
fere with his proceedings. Meanwhile, the ri^id pace at 
which the poor girl had fled from her unwelcome gallant, 
together with previous excitement and fatigue encountered 
that evening, had so far exhausted her, that she was com- 
pelled to stop and lean against the railing for support. This 
^owed time for boUi gentlemen to overtake her ; but the gay 
Captun was, as a military man ought to be, first of the storm- 
ing party, and a real storm he seemed now disposed to make 
it» as, instead of offering hia own arm to the young lady's 
acceptance, he took hold of hexs, and in a voice in which reaj 
vexation and c^ntreaty were Mended, he said, Charming 
Emily, how vain as well as cmd is this conduct ! You cannot 
escape me; you. shall not, though I pursue you to the world's 
end. See now, for the last three months you have vexatiously 
MToided me, and now my ha^y destio^ furnishes an oppor- 
tunity of again pleading that suit whidb you so metoileaak^ 
r^ected.* 

**CapUua £lejmoiBr!" answered ^oxscbj^ ^piW^^^sssgfass*-* 
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Myour conduct is nnworihy both of an officer and m gentle* 
man; you would not dare persecute me tlius if I had a pro- 
tector ; your attentions are an insult." 

^ You make them so yourself^ sweet Emilys with your pre- 
posterous and old-fashioned prejudices," answered the Captain. 
^ And you complain of the want of a protector 1 Ah^ Emily, 
why do you refuse to accept of my protection?" 
\ ^ Let me go, sir /' answered Emily, indignantly endeavour- 
; ing to shake the grasp of the Captain from her arm. ^ There 
is law in the land even yet, which will interfere in behalf of 
one so poor and friendless as I am. Though a coarse and brutal 
woman insulted my appeal, I shall find protectors, if you com- 
pel me in the public street to call for them." 

^ You will not do that, Emily," answered the Captain idlih 
a sneer, ^ for you are fall of that sensitive pride, which shrinks 
from a public exposure of domestic misfortunes ; and if you 
were now silly enough to scream out, and collect a crowd, as 
a woman destitute of your refinement would be likely to do, 
who knows where the afilair would end ? probably in your 
name appearing in the newspapers, from the shame of which 
I know you would recoil." 

**0h, heaven!" exclaimed Emily, "is there no one to 
protect me from the insults of this man?" 

"Yes, madam!" said the Earl, advancing, for he had 
heard both the unworthy taunts of Captain Seymour, and the 
despairing exclamation of Emily. "Yes, madam !" repeated 
the young nobleman, "there are, I trust, many to protect a 
lady from molestation in the public street, when a gentleman 
forgets himself so strangely as Captain Seymour has done." 

"You are impertinent, sir!" said the Captain, harshly, 
turning to look at the person wbio spoke thus severely; "and 
since it appears that you are acquainted with my name, I 
, must request to be favoured with yours." 
i "I believe, sir," replied the Earl, haughtily, and slightly 
raising his hat as he spoke, so that the light of a lamp dis- 
^MYcred his features, " I believe that our slight acquain- 
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My coiMequence that can ensue from my interference for 
the protection of this yonng lady.** 

^ Oh, my lord!" replied the Captain, howing with an air of 
half ironiod respect, thongh this sort of interference is 
not what one gentleman has altogether a right to expect 
firom another, yet I beg to assure you that the young lady, 
despite her prudery, is not a person on whose account I 
should consider it worth while, by any means, to be at real 
ill-will with the Earl of Alrerstoxf. If this chivalric inter- 
position be the prelude to an acquaintance with her, I doubt 
not your lordship wiU, ere long, be of my (pinion ; and the 
sooner to bring about that acquaintance, I shall have the 
honour to leave you to improve it.'* 

As he uttered the last words. Captain Seymour again 
bowed to the Earl, and whistlmg a favourite opera air, to 
disguise his disappointment and mortification, he walked off. 
As for poor Emily Forester, the heroine of this disagreeable 
adventure. Captain Seymour had relinquished his hold of her 
arm, when first accosted by the Earl, and, unable to support 
herself from fright and fatigue, she had staggered back, and 
leaned against the park railing. The Eaii now advanced, 
«nd with that air of courteous respect, which is, above all 
else, the characteristic of a first-class gentleman, offered her 
the support of his arm, and inquired whither he should have 
the honour of conducting her. 

The old fable of the ** Traveller, the Sun, and the Wind," 
constantly holds its moral. Emily was more overcome by the 
kindness, the respectful aur of Lord Alverston, than she had 
been by all the rudeness of Captam Seymour. She endea- 
voured to speak, to thank her protector, to explain the 
mitoward circumstances which had led her abroad at nearly 
ten o'clock in the evening, but she only uttered some hak 
articulate sentences, from which the Earl understood that a 
severe accident to her little brother had compelled her to 
visit a neighbourhood which she had for some time o.y<\\dfi.4^ 
in the fear of meeting Captam ^<i^mwa\\w^» ^'^'^-^ 
gmrantee for her respectability, «.tA Oilaa.X^i^^^^^^'^'^'*' 
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alaiideiSy fliie cifttiliiiientbn tbe name of her Ann^lMbfi,^ 
whose house, indeed, she was proeeeding when encounterai 
by Ga|)tam Seymour, her harassed spirits, fiitigae» aod want 
of food— ^or» alas, poor Endly had tasted bat litUe nourish- 
ment that daj— completely oyereame her, and she fainted. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Oh, wad some power the giftie gie ns. 
To see oonelTes, as otihen see tis !" BCMfc 

A SENSE of the vanity of human hopes and expectations is 
often, in spite of themselves, forced upon even the moat sel- 
fish, frivolous, and unthinking persons. Mrs. Danby was 
not altogether frivolous or unthinking, but she was as selfidi 
as a woman could well be ; and she had laid her account with 
a triumph and display on the evening of her daughter's 
birthday, such as she had not yet enjoyed. Alas ! that very 
evening was destined to be one of intense mortification. The 
commencement of that mortification was, in the bitter words 
addressed to her by Laura ; its second stroke, in the visit of 
the person who had sent up to her the unseemly-looking 
scroll, that had excited the sneers of her daughter, and the 
mirth of her nieces. What passed on her interview with 
that man, not the most prying or anxious listener could have 
ascertained, as she gave him audience in the breakfast-room, 
whidi had double doors. But that the matter of that intei^ 
view was by no means pleasing to her, was accurately 
surmised by her niece, Julia, who ventured, after it had 
lasted above half-an-hour, to knock, and apprise her aunt 
that the guests of the evening were beginning to arrive. 
Mrs. Danby herself opened the door on this summons, and 
it struck Julia, not only that her countenance was flushed 
and disturbed, but that she had even been weeping. Mrs. 
Danby seemed aware, too, of the suspicions which her appeaiw 
Aoee must exdte, and though she at fiM i^tti&hly rebuked 
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J^alisi foe the intrusion, she collected herself andaddedyin 
a milder tone, Indeed* my dear, I had forgotten all about 
tbe party ; I auL quite sorry it should haTe been announced 
for to-night, for I am reidly unfit to see company, my feelings 
have been so shocked. I have heard such a sad story here 
from Mr. Qregson, and he was so dear a friend of your poor 
uncle ! Butgo and tell Laura I shall not be detained long, I 
sbaU be in the drawing-room presently." . 

^ Oh, for that matter, ma'am," said the man, Qregson, 
rising, heg I may not keep you a minute longer. It was 
not quite right in me, perhaps, to intrude my troubles in the 
house of a great rich lady; but, you see, ma'am, necessity 
owns no law, and when the wife and the kids are starving, a 
fellow can't be very nice as to the fashion of getting bread for 
them, even though it comes to the Jiberty of asking quality- 
folks to help one to it." 

«* Oh, my good Mr. Gregson," interposed Mrs. Danby, " do 
not speak of your intrusion ; I am but too happy to relieve a ' 
person who was so much and so justly esteemed by my 
husband." 

Julia, who had been occupied in scrutinising her aunt's 
yiaitor, put her cambric handkerchief to her mouth, to conceal 
the smile which she could not refrain from at this speech ; 
for not only did she know that her Aunt Danby was, in 
reality, a most hard-hearted and uncharitable woman, but 
had she been a personification of the heavenly virtue of 
benevolence, the appearance and manners of Mr. Gregson 
were calculated rather for repelling than evoking that virtue. 
There was, indeed, Bomething so brutal and siiuster in the 
aspect of this man, so squalid in his attire, that Julia, though 
by no means so refined and sensitive as she would have had 
other people believe, was, nevertheless, really shocked, and 
almost pitied her aunt, for the mysterious and stringent 
necessity which, the acute Julia was well convinced, would 
alone have compelled her to grant such a man a private 
interriew. 

It was impossible, even for a momciA,\ft Xii^^^^'^^'^ 
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man, Gregson, had ever fiUed a respectable position in soci^i^ 
or had been the companion or friend of Mr. Danbj, wlujy 
despite his failure as a merchant, had always preserved the 
appearance and manners of a gentleman, and the character 
of a man of honour. In person, then, this Gregson was some-' 
what below the middle size, but giving in his broad ch^t» 
brawny shoulders, and large sinewy hands, the promise of 
great muscular strength. His countenance was even more 
repulsive than his figure ; his complexion, though dark, was 
cadaverous, he had none of the healthiness of a brown skin^ 
his forehead, was low and retreating, his small spiteful black 
eyes deep-sunk in his head, and his chin much too large and 
long for the rest of the face. A consciousness, perhaps, of 
this last-named deformity, induced Mr. Gregson to wear, in 
the fashion of a mariner, a fringe of hair round the lower 
part of his face ; but the mode, which is not unbecoming to 
a hearty and free-hearted sailor, by no means became a man 
whose whole air and aspect was that of a London house- 
breaker or pickpocket, rather than of a merry son of 
Neptune. The satirical observation afterwards made by 
Julia Barton, that her aunt had a Platonic affection for a 
baboon, was really justified by the aspect of Mr. Gregson, who 
much more resembled a monkey than a man ; a certain sort 
of intelligence even, which was visible in his countenance, 
being that which belongs more to the brute than the human 
species. The attire of this man was quite at accord with 
his person and features; old and greasy trowsers, boots that 
were worn out at the heel, and had evidently long parted 
acquaintance with blacking, and a shabby surtout coat, 
fastened up to the chin, rather perhaps for the concealment 
of a defective shirt-front than in assumption of the mode 
militaire. 

Truly, the five minutes which Julia Barton passed in 
the breakfast-room of her Aunt Danb/s splendid mansion 
in Belgrave Square, on that occasion, were as many months 
almost of triumph; for Julia, to the full as envious, as 
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bitter grudge for the possession of the wealth which she 
felt, under the same fortuitous circumstances, might as 
well hare been hers; for, taking advice from her own 
canning, Julia very justly surmised the nature of the arts 
by which Mrs. Danby had bewildered the poor, weak, and 
doting old man, Sir Matthew Forester, into altering his 
wiU. 

^ I could haye played that game as well as Aunt Danby," 
had Julia said a thousand times to her sister Caroline ; 
and in the interview with Mr. Gregson, Julia rejoiced to 
her heart's core, that Mrs. Danby's fortunes were not all 
cotileur de rose. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Gregson began taking his leave, with a 
profusion of apologies for his intrusion at so unseasonable a 
time, which were not exactly couched in language that would 
have been chosen by Chesterfield, or even Lindley Murray. 
Mrs. Danby, however, took care to dispose of her niece ere 
this dear, distressed friend finally departed; bidding Julia 
return directly to the drawing-room, and tell Laura and 
Caroline that she would presently join them there. 

Miss Barton did not hesitate to obey her aunt's injunc- 
tion, and forthwith quitted the room, muttering to herself 
however. 

Dear aunt, how clever she is ! She will not hinder my 
knowing something more of this adventure of hers, though, 
for all her cleverness." 

> Miss Julia was as good as her word. A beautiful Japan 
screen stood in the ante-chamber attached to the breakfast- 
room, and after shutting the outer door very loudly, Miss 
Julia slipped behind the screen ; thus she heard the parting 
words of her axmt to the man Gregson, and his reply. 

« You will observe," said the lady, as she issued from the 
breakfast-room and paused a moment to speak with her 
strange visitor in the ante-chamber, "I will not submit 
again to so infamous an extortion. I will not be tosj^^ <^ 
bond-slave to you, and that v\ie,\o^,at^w^o>as»^«aisss^^' 

Hard terms, my lady, hard terroaV 
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dmcklingkiudof laogh. ^ What is it after all? Toashou 
a little reasonable, a littiie fair. Gonsider now, poor Ruth 
only for the means to live qmet and comfortable, and I 
no more, barring a few pounds for a bit of a spree nom 
then; 'cause you sees, my lady, men cannot always enjoy i 
fielves on the quiet ; and what can a hundred pounds noit 
then be to you, with all your fine housed, and jewels, and 
riages, and servants? No, no, my lady! fair^s fear, all the ^ 
Offer; fair play for the devil himself; and it is not by no n 
faxc that you should be so great a lady, and grudge Rati 
means to lire a little comfortable, or me either, for the m 
of that." 

Tour Buth is » fool ! " said Mrs. Danby, in a tone 
different to the soft and compassionate one she had us 
speaking to this man when her niece was avowedly pre 
^ Tour Ruth is a fool, a wretched old fool, to take up 
such a fellow as you are, and destroy her own comfort, 
endanger mine, to support his debaucheries. At her tit 
life, too ! I have no patience with her ! But you will 
note, I will not be bound to supply money for youi 
indulgences; no, not upon any threat that you, or 1 
either, may presume to make." 

" Ah, don't ye say so, my lady !" said the man, t 
chuckling ; 'cause, you see, it is foolish to say thingt 
cannot stand to. What's a hundred pounds to you, no^ 
then, when you makes thousands by parting with the 
dred ? And as to calling Ruth a fool, why you see tl 
not fair neither, as she has only followed the usual wa 
her sex, in falling in love and taking a husband. It 
only a natural motive. In course, the woman wanted a 
band; — ^you all wants a husband, you women, gentle and 
pie, and if you don't get one in your young days, the 
reason to take him in the old ones ; and that was the 
with Ruth, you see, my lady. So, it's no manner of u 
look sulky — ^you must come down with a reasonable qua 
tof the dust, and you may as well do it with a good i 
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hat I do fhink that five hundred a-year is very moderate 
diarges.^ 

^ Then, having now robhed me— for bo I call it — of a 
hundred pounds," said Mrs. Danby, ^you may, I think, 
at least release me from your further presence ; especially 
when you know that I hare company in the house, waiting 
my appearance. It will not benefit either you or Ruth to 
drire me to extremities.'' 

*• Bless your soul ! my lady," answered the man, " I would 
not be unpolite for the world. Pray, go and see your 
visitors. What ! don't I know that it is best for Ruth, and 
you too, to keep good friends ? Ffaith, if you turn foes, it 
would be diamond cut diamond, I am thinking. So do you 
play fiur with Ruth, and shell never play false to you ; that 
FD answer for, at any rate." 

Why, has Ruth hitherto had any just reason to com- 
plain of me y* answered Mrs. Danby. " But you will observe, 
that no consideration shall induce me to submit to an 
unlimited extortion, timed at Ruth's pleasure; and, after 
the large advance I have made to-night, I sliall not expect 
to hear from Ruth again till quarter-day ; beyond this, you, 
too, vnll observe, that I shall not again tolerate your in- 
trusions. Let Ruth come henelf, or send a messenger, 
whose appearance shall be leas suspidous to my family and 
eervants than yours is." 

Ah, my lady, you talk in a high strain," replied Gregson; 
^ not over and above polite, neither ; but of course I allow 
for your temper being a little roused. However, you will 
understand, that when it suits me to pay you a visit, I shall 
do so, though, for the look's sake of the thing, I promise to 
come in better trim next time, and will now rid you of my 
company, which I have not the vanity to suppose is any way 
agreeable." 

With these words, uttered in a sneering tone, Gregson 
quitted the room— Mrs. Danby ringing the bell violently 
for one of the servants to show him out, and Julia could 
bear her throw herself on .a chair, and burst into & &t ^ 
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passionate weeping, exclaiming, between her sobs, Oh, 
heaven! but this wealth, this position, is dearfy, dearly 
bought! I need not the toward temper of Laura to add to 
my troubles, or her dullness and selfishness, which makes it 
impossible to trust her! Well, I have fought hitherto 
boldly by myself, and must continue the game I hare com- 
menced. On one point, at least, I am determined : I will 
neither be made the tool of the vile, low wretch, Gregson, 
nor of the viler woman who is his accomplice. Oh, they 
had better beware! — ^they had better beware! — ^they shall 
nether thwart nor insult me with impunity!" 

It was some minutes after Mrs. Danby had quitted the 
room, ere Julia Barton ventured from her place of conceal- 
ment behind the screen. Among the crowd of company 
now beginning to assemble, she slipped through the hall, and, 
ere presenting herself in the saloon, retired for a few minutes 
to her bed-chamber. 

As Julia there stood before the dressing-glass, and re- 
arranged the ringlets of her black hair, she was conscious 
of an expression of triumph — of exultation in her own 
countenance, which it would be wise to subdue ere she again 
met Mrs. Danby. Julia sat down to compose herself, and 
also to meditate — for she was as much a plotter at twenty- 
five, as her Aunt Danby at fifty. She might, and did fairly 
expect to eclipse that lady in her own talents, before she 
reached her age ; nay, it was some time since Julia had 
made up her mind to measure her arts against those of her 
aunt. Julia, as before said, owed Mrs. Danby a grudge, 
for the wealth which she had so iniquitously secured; and 
this grudge had been strengthened by the disdainful airs, the 
insolent exultation, in which both Mrs. Danby and her 
daughter had the meanness to indulge. Thus, though they 
admitted the Bartons to their fine mansion and splendid 
parties, it was upon terms that would not have been endured 
by young women possessing that sense of just pride, or 
rather self-respect, which no honourable person is without. 
pThe Bartons accepted those insulting courtesies ; but even 
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lliej felt humiliated bj them, and had, more than once, 
complained to Emily Forester of the careless way in which 
they were treated by the Danbys, and the pains which Miss 
Laura would sometimes take to inform her fashionable 
acquaintance, that the Bartons were poor relations, but that 
they were such dear, useful creatures, that mamma could 
not do otherwise than ask them, though their father was in 
trade. It was after having detailed to Emily some of these 
particulars of Laura Danby's purse-proud impertinence, 
tiiat Julia Barton one day said, in speaking of another 
mutual acquaintance, that, 

^At any rate, this much must be said for Susan Teal, 
that she had no pride." 

^And do you think that a credit to Susan?" inquired 
Emily Forester, 

** Decidedly!" answered Julia, tossing her head, with an 
air of self-approval, which she was fond of assuming. 
*^ Decidedly so ; if pride is not a bad quality, I should be 
glad to know what is one ?" 

Yet," said Emily, smiling, ** the poet tells us that * pride 
aft saves man, and woman too, from falling ! ' Perhaps he 
should rather have called the feeling, self-respect ; but it is 
quite certain, Julia, that if you yourself had this feeHng — 
call it pride or not — ^it would save you the mortifications you 
encounter from Mrs. Danby and Laura ; for you would be 
' too proud to visit people who so plainly say, that they confer 
a fovour on you by thek invitations." 

Julia, who could not refute this censure, took the usual 
lefoge of persons who are convinced against their will, and 
made no answer. Yet, though for the sake of visiting in 
a fine house, and riding in a carriage, and occasionally 
receiving a present of a handsome dress, Julia could 
meanly endure all the insolence of Laura Danby. Yet she 
liad her pride, too, of such a sort as it was ; a pride that 
matched that of the deer in behalf of his antlers, which 
made him a prey to the hunters, from whom his despised 
legs would have saved him. This ign^i^^ ;i\35aa»'^'«^^ 
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consisted in her contempt of the respectaUe business hj 
which she and her family had been supported all their lives : 
trade, however honest or honourable, was a disgrace in 
Julia's eyes, but to keep a shop was the depth of degrada- 
tion. To hide as much as possible this hateful circum- 
stance of shop-keeping, even from themselves, Julia and her 
sister Caroline had prevailed upon their father to take a 
house in St. John's Wood, far away from his business, and 
the heavy rent of which was gradually drawing him into 
severe embarrassments. Like his .daughters, however, Mr. 
Barton was weak and vain, and was well contented that 
they should live in a handsome private house, and keep three 
female servants, and dress fashionably, and visit and be 
visited by Mrs. Danby. 

StiH, as before said, Julia and Caroline, too, owed their 
aunt and cousin a deep grudge for their insolence and 
their superior position ; which grudge Julia, who was by far 
the sharpest witted of the two sisters, had assured Caroline 
that, sooner or later, she would repay with compoimd 
interest. ' Julia really was as much attached to her sister, 
as Mrs. Danby was to her daughter Laura ; and her affec- 
tion was just of the same instinctive and irrational character. 
Beyond this, too, Julia had persuaded herself that her sister 
Caroline was a beauty of a class far superior to Laura 
Danby. It is true, that Julia's opinion upon this point was 
not that of people in general, and there were, indeed, some 
spiteful persons, both male and female, who had been heard 
to say, that Julia's good opinion of Caroline's attractions 
was founded upon that young lady's resemblance to herself, 
in the tendency to a negro cast of feature, and a com- 
plexion swarthy as that of an American Indian. The tw^ 
sisters were so alike, that they might, but for the difference 
of six years in their age, have without difficulty passed 
for twins. 

Thus, however, it was; Julia considered her sister a 
beautjr, and as, in her own fam%, Jxiiiia. li^A managed to 
^tain the ehaxacter of a young -womaa ^^^X. ^<L«scar. 
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ment and i^reagth of mind, her fatlier and his connections, 
andJMiss Caroline herself, very readily took up with a view 
so agreeable ; and it was forthwith settled that Caroline was 
the beauty of the Bartons, and Julia the wit, and the 
fortune of the £unily was to be made between the one and 
the other. 

Julia, however, had no grand ideas, as to the mode of 
making a fortune ; it was tiie tortuoua, winding way which 
she meant to pursue. She could imagine no better scheme 
than to follow up the intrigues of her aunt, and to defeat 
that lady on her own ground- Thus, though Laura and her 
mother had amused themselves with the supposition, 
Caroline was, by both herself and her sister, very seriously 
proposed as the rival of Laura for winning the Earl of 
Alverston, held as one of the greatest matrimonial prizes in 
the fashionable world. But vanity is a comfortable absurdity, 
and both Laura and Caroline were satisfied as to their own 
powers of captivating a proud, accomplished, and fastidious 
young man, for whom more than one heiress of high birth 
had angled in vain. 

Julia's vanity, then, on behalf of her sister, fully per- 
suaded her that, could she but obtain the oppo1*tunil7, and 
keep that odious Laura a little in the background, Caroline 
was secure of a coronet. To attain, however, this much- 
desired bauble, it was necessary to be on far more equal 
terms with Mrs. Danby; and Julia, who judged her aunt 
by herself, had determined, from the hour that she was 
admitted as a kind of half-resident visitor, that, sooner or 
later, her aunt should yield to the same artifice and intrigue 
which she had formerly practised, and become herself a? 
imbecile and unresisting as she had made Sir Matthew 
Forester. How fine an opportunity for perfecting a plot of 
this kind was now offered by Jidia's knowledge of the 
particulars of her aunt's interview with the man, Gregson ! 
No wonder that it tested all the exc.^Y«i\iRfe ^ 
to assume, on this occaaion, a. vcA^ xsossossj^^^^ 

demeanour, when, on descewAit^g to ^-s^ocpq:^^^ ^ 
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Mrs. Danby laughing and chatting among her guests, with 
an exuberance of gaiety, which it required a far less acute 
perception than that of Julia to detect, as assumed to mask 
the perturbation into which she had been thrown by the 
visit of Mr. Gregson. That evening was certainly doomed, 
in all its events, to be vexatious to Mrs. Danby. It was 
now nearly half-past ten, and the Earl had not yet made his 
appearance. Of course, it was to be expected that -he 
would come ; but the honour of his company for a few 
minutes, or just when supper was served, by no meant 
would have satisfied Mrs. Danby, who had somewhat im« 
prudently hinted at the extent of her hopes respecting him, 
to more than one of her former acquaintances; women, 
quite as vain and spiteful, if not so cunning and fortunate 
as herself— whose husbands bad kept their credit when Mr. 
Danby was bankrupt, and who lived in good style for the 
middling class, keeping, perhaps, a handsome brougham, 
or even a carriage and pair ; but who, with their houses on 
Tulse, or Forest Hill, or the new-built squares in the vicinity 
of the Pai*ks, had no thought of matching their daughters 
with Earls, and were very angry with Mrs. Danby for even 
indulging such an ambition. Mrs. Danby was not magna- 
nimous in the enjoyment of her wealth ; she never so much 
enjoyed it as when she could, by its display, annoy and 
mortify her former acquaintance — ^people who had at one 
time been better off than herself, and whom she noticed in 
her present prosperity only with the above-named amiable 
intent. Thus, to this evening entertainment, Mrs. Danby had 
invited all her old friends, who could wear costly dresses and 
ride in their own carriages, and a few even who had not 
attained that great middle-class point of distinction. 

Among the former of these was a Mrs. Jephson, wife 
of a stockbroker, who had had a run of luck in the money 
market, and who delighted in a little slirewish, snub-nosed 
wife, and three grown-up daughters, who, whether they 
resembled their papa or mamma, could equally boast of 
^utj, Mr, Jephson haying a long t\mii«yt^.,m^\3c^^<a 
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a round, fat one, which long thin face was furthermore 
adorned with a nose, the tint of which slanderous tongues 
asserted to he borrowed from rare old port. The other most 
intimate and dear friends, whom Mrs. Danby had invited 
upon this occasion, were Susan Teal, whose lack of pride had 
been so highly praised by Julia Barton ; and a Mrs. Price, a 
lady of small independent property, and the mother of a 
respectable and tlu*iving attorney. This lady, Mrs. Price, 
who, by her own acknowledgment, had seen sixty-five years 
in the world, was very shrewd, and, in spite of her age, very 
healthy and vivacious. Mrs. Price was really not deficient 
in that clear, strong common-sense, which, in this hard- 
dealing world, is so useful an endowment for its possessor. 
Left a widow at an early age, she had, by her industry and 
self-denial, greatly contributed to place her son in the 
respectable sphere in which he moved ; and her conduct had 
been the more meritorious, because she had not herself 
enjoyed the advantage of a good education. Mrs. Price, 
however, like other sensible, and, in some respects, worthy 
people, had her peculiar failing and folly ; and a very mis- 
chievous folly it was, for Mrs. Price was an inveterate 
match-maker ; she had married her son in spite of himself, 
and Mr. Price, a man in weak health, and with quiet, 
studious habits, found himself, he scarce knew how, yoked 
to a gay young wife, whose first care was to pack his 
meddling mother out of the house — ^rather an ungrateful act, 
since it was the old lady who had, in fact, wooed her to a 
very comfortable home. This match-making, then, for other 
people, was the failing of Mrs. Price ; but that she would, in 
addition, and in spite of her grave son, and her grand- 
children, and her sixty-five years, have made a match for 
herself, was her very egregious folly, of which her son was 
thoroughly ashamed. According to Mrs. Price's own 
account, every ihird man she met was in love mtli. Vi&x \ "^j?^ 
she was contmually regaling tlie eac^ Vet ^^wsXa^fe 
with long accounts of the paraecvitioxka «xi&\5&sss^ 
ier admirers, who would walk beioxe ^JaeVw^ '^^ 
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lived, and make tigns at the windows, and compel her, 
unhappj Diana, to take refuge in flight, and continaaUj 
change her lodgings. Tbe most whimsical point, too, of 
this old lady's idioeyncracy was, that while at sixty-five she 
considered herself eligiMe foi; the court of Gnpid, every 
unmarried woman who was out of her teens was warned by 
Mrs. Price that she stood in a critical position ; while at 
twenty-five she declM^d them irredeemable old maids ; thus 
cruelly cutting off tie five years allowed by the most bar- 
barous of novelists, who allow that till thirty a woman may 
justly repel the frighUnl appellation of an old maid." 

It may be well supposed that, as a consequence of these 
absurdities, Mrs. Price was laughed at by all the elderly 
females of her acquaintance, and thoroughly detested by the 
young ones, whom she never failed, in some fashion, to 
afiront ; and her daughter-in-law, indeed, who owed her no 
good will, asserted that she owed a grudge to all young and 
handsome women because they were so. Whether that were 
the case or not, she had managed so often to offend Laura 
Danby, and her cousins the Bartons, that they had all three 
united in entreating Mrs. Danby to send Mrs. Price a card 
for the grand party, " in order," as they said, " to drive the 
odious old thing wild with mortification !" 

Mrs. Price, however, with all her faults, was not altogether 
a bad-hearted woman ; and she was tolerably free from the 
common and petty malice which is exasperated by pecuniary 
prosperity. Her son was doing well, and Mrs. Price had 
enough herself to live in respectability and comfort, and 
therefore, with great equanimity, contemplated the splendid 
furniture, and carriages, and jewels of the Danbys. 

Mrs. Price, be it observed, was very gay in her dress, the 
colours and fashion of which was in general as unsuited to 
her years as was her fancy that men were in love with her. 
On this occasion, the old lady was one of the first persons 
^^bat Julia Barton encountered on entering the saloon ; and 
^psr appearance was calculated Vngbiiy to t\i& \a.tter^ 

waa well pleased that a pei^u xaxLO^i ^^^i^^ 
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should look ridkulous. Instead, tben, of a dark vehret or 
brocade, or some other heavj material suited to her yeani, 
Mrs. Price on this occasion was attired in a sky-blue satin, 
trimmed with white lace, with large loose sleeves, that at 
every movement exposed an arm whidi had never been very 
white or well-shaped, and was now discoloured and sinewy 
with age, a defect which was further aggravated by the con- 
trast with bracelets set with turquoise and pearls. Round 
her wrinkled throat, too, the old lady wore a pearl necklace ; 
and a dress cap of the most dehcate blcmde, ornamented with 
blush-roses, was jauntily placed upon her false hair, while 
over her Moulders she wore a larg^ lace shawl. 

''Good heavens!" said Caroline Barton to Susan Teal, 
''do look at that absurd old woman, dressed in the same 
cdour as Laura wears — sky-blue. Really, as Dogberry says, 
^ comparisons are odorous,' but it is a wonder to me that 
people cannot choose dress that suits their appearance 

"Bless me, my dear," said Mrs. Price h^elf to Susan 
Teal, not ten minutes afterwards, " what a bad taste Caro- 
line Barton has in dress! How could she think of wearing 
white satin trimmed with lilies of the valley, with her 
mulatto complexion ? why, her arms look downright black 
beside it. And, bless me, what a plam young woman she 
is!" 

"La! Mrs. Price," answered Miss Teal, who was a very 
dear friend indeed of the Bsurtons, " do yoa think Caroline 
plain? Why, all her family consider her a beauty. She 
told me herself, that the other night a gentleman at the 
theatre remarked what a beautifid foreign face she had. 
Indeed, she says that the men in general pay her the most 
extravagant compliments!'^ 

" Psha !—— bah ! — stuff !-^gammon 1 " cried Mrs. Price, slap- 
ping her knee, and throwing herself badk in her chair, a 
common fashion with her when she strongly dissented from 
anything said in her presence. " St\>ftW%«cKsv^^ 
Do not believe such nonsense, cVm\^\ ^ikfe . 
my such tbinga ftt all, or ibey aaj iSafcm^ ""^^ 
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and the poor stupid girl takes their impudent jokes for 
earnest. Ah, hem! Nice old maids the/ll be, these Bar- 
tons ; and you too, Susan, if you don't look out. Well, HI 
see if I cannot think of a husband for you.* 

*^ I am much obliged to you, Mrs. Price,'' answered Susan, 
^but when I am in want of a husband, FU find one fat 
myself." 

^Ah, heml not such m easy matter perhaps, child!'* re- 
torted Mrs. Price. Don't be affronted. Take good advice. 
Make hay while the sun shines. Don't stand out your 
market. Ah, hem ! here comes Mrs. Jephson and her frighte. 
Good policy of Mrs. Danby to ask them here to-night. Ah, 
leare her alone : she knows how to play her cards. Mrs. 
Jephson does not seem over comfortable, though. Psha! 
bah ! she is not used to see such people as are here to-ni^t. 
Does not know how to behave, or keep herself to heraelf 
among them." 

This last remark of Mrs. Price was very correct. Mrs. 
Jephson, in the parties which she attended and gave, had not 
been used to meet with persons of real fashion, and the 
consciousness that she was now in the same room with 
baronets and lords, and where a real live earl was expected, 
made the poor woman feel thoroughly nervous and uncom- 
fortable, so that she was glad even to knock up a conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Price, as a refuge from her confusion ; a 
confusion in which Mrs. Price did not share, for she waa 
really, apart from her matrimonial delusions, a woman of 
sense, who knew how to conduct herself with decorum, and 
took no shame to herself from the apprehension of her own 
ignorance of the forms of fashionable society. 

That very embarrassment, however, which Mrs. Jephson 
was angry with herself for feeling, quickened her ill-nature 
towards the Danbys, who, forsooth, felt themselves at home 
with, and belonging to, the society by which Mrs. Jephson 
was overawed. Her first remark, therefore, to Mrs. Price was 
a spiteful one. 

" Well, Mrs. Price, and what do you think of these rooms 7* 

I 
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^That they are very handsome, ma'am/' answered Mrs. 
Price. 

^ Oh, la !" returned Mrs. Jephson, ^ there is no accoont- 
ing for taste ; but, to my mind, they are too showy.'' 

^ Can't say that I think straw-colour is particularly showy," 
said Mrs. Price drily, <^and the chairs and hangings are all 
straw-colour." 

" Oh, no, not straw-colour by itself," said Mrs. Jephson, 
who was determined to find the grapes sour which she could 
not reach, "not slraw-cblour by itself; but then all those 
Chinese figures of birds and flowers, wrought on them in 
floss silk, and the silver cordings and fringe, altogether those 
hangings are very showy, to my mind, and very extravagant, 
too, for that matter." 

* Well, ma'am," returned Mrs. Price, in the coarse, curt 
tone which she had before used, I suppose that Mrs. Danby 
can pay for her hangings?" 

* Oh, no doubt; Sir Matthew Forester's fortune was a 
tolerably large one, I believe," answered Mrs. Jephson ; "and, 
not that I wish to say a word against Mrs. Danby, who is a 
friend I very much esteem, but I must say to you, in confi- 
dence, my dear Mrs. Price, and not vrishing it repeated, I 
think it was a shameful thing of that old man to leave the 
whole fortune to Mrs. Danby, without a why or a wherefore, 
and leave the poor young thing he had brought up, with the 
notion that she was to have all his money, without a shilling 
to keep her from starving. I have heard that was what he 
did, but I don't know Miss Forester, and of course I should 
not like Mrs. Danby to know that I had 'expressed such an 
opinion." 

" I dare say not, ma'am," said Mrs. Price ; ** but let me tell 
you that it is not wise in that case to talk so freely. How do 
you know but what I might repeat every word you have 
said, to Mrs. Danby ? Oh ! do not look so frightened, I shall 
not repeat it, because I am of the same opmion with your- 
self; and, moreover, have to say that Emily Forester is a 
sweet girl, and that I think she has be«iiT^<!?i.i \ssrA\«q^ 
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that Sir Matthew was an old raaeal, and Mrs. Danby ought to 
be ashamed of herself. And now you can tell her that I say 
so, for I have told her something yery mnch like it myself." 

Mrs. Jephson made no immediate reply to this matter-<^ 
fact speech, but presently, with a kind of romper, she said, 
'<It seems the great gentleman of all, that Miss Laura is to 
be married to, this fine young Earl, is not come yet." 

"Did they tell you Laura was to be married to him?" 
scud Mrs. Price. " Psha, bah I they would not tell me so. 
They mean to catch him if they can ; but my son knows — he 
has heard — ^he had some business with the Earl's lawyer — bah f 
the Earl of Alverston is not a marrying man ; at least not 
for such mincing, twittering, tittering misses as Laura 
Danby." 

** La ! Mrs. Price, you don't say so 7' said Mrs. Jephson, 
quite charmed with tli^ idea that Mrs. Danby had overritot 
her mark for once, and that the chance of Miss Laura being 
made a countess was not so immediately imminent. **Weli 
of course Mrs. Danby did not say directly that the Earl 
had made Laura an offer, but, for all that, she meant us to 
understand that he was quite in love with her, that I know. 
But then I said to Mr. Jephson, to my mind Laura is no such 
great beauty after all, but then she has a large fortune, and 
we all know that these fine lords and men of fashion are, 
one half of them, as poor as church mice." 

"The Earl of Alverston is very rich, ma'am!" retorted 
Mrs. Price. 

" Well, to be sure," said l^Irs. Jephson ; " I shall wonder 
then if he marries Laura." 

" You needn't wonder at anything in this world," answered 
Mrs. Price, who delighted in contradiction, and what she 
called speaking her mind, which in fact consisted, as it does 
with all people who make that boast, in saying impertinent 
and disagreeable things to every one who came in her way. 

During this conversation of the two elderly , ladies. Miss 
Teal and the Misses Jephson had drawn off to join a group 
of yoimg ladies who were gathered round Miss Laura, aad 
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who were showing off » great many affected, and, m ihaj 
thought, prettj airs; presently, however, a servant summoned 
Laura away from her companions, and she left the room. 
Mrs. Price and Mrs. Jephson, engaged in their not very 
amiahle coUoqny, had not observed the absence, for some 
minutes past, of Mrs. Danby herself; but they were now 
rejoined by the Misses Jephson and Susan Teal, who felt all 
that sincerity of disinterested friendship for Laura Danby 
which is so common among young ladies, and so beautiful to 
contemplate. Miss Teal, it should be observed, was a young 
lady whose very slender person might have been caUed skinny, 
by those inclined to criticise severely ; her face was long and 
narrow, with small features, the length of the face being 
attributable to the preponderance of chin, as tlie forehead 
was unusually low ; her thin and generally compressed lips 
were very red, her hair black, and her complexion pallid. 
The most disagreeable characteristic of Miss Teal, however, 
was a pair of deeply-set gray eyes, surmounted by very 
black and heavy brows ; those eyes having in them such an 
expression of aspic malignity, peering, as they seemed to do, 
beneath the dark brow, that it would have tasked the utmost 
liberality of a physiognomist to form a favourable judgment 
of A{iss Teal. 

" Oh 1 dear Mrs. Price, dear Mrs. Jephson !" said this 
young lady, advancing with upheld hands ; " only think what 
a beautiful, romantic incident! The Earl has come, and 
brought a young lady here, in a fainting-fit, who turns out 
to be no other than Emily Forester! Julia Barton just 
slipped up stairs to tell me, but she has gone down again. 
They have got Emily in the breakfast-room ; Mrs. Dauby 
and Laura are with her, but I shall run down myself, and 
see if I can do anything for them ; it would not be friendly 
to stay here, so intimate as I and mamma are with the 
family." 

With these words, Miss Teal tripped off, bustling her way 
through the crowd of guests, whom delicacy detained in the 
saloon, with the assurance that hex f e^Jiaa^ ^ ^bss^ 
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the sly thing onlj wants to get him to be fool enough to 
marry her. It was just her luck for the Earl to stumble on 
this acquaintance with her ; and young men are so foolish, 
that one doesn't know. To be sure, if Miss Emily does have 
the folly to form any hopes in that quarter, there are quite 
ways and means enough to break them up.'' 

** What do you mean, Julia V inquired Mrs. Danby, with 
an affected an^r. ^ Emily can scarce have the conceit to 
think that Lord Alverston will fSill in love with and marry 
her. She has no fortune, and she is not near as handsome 
as Laura." 

" Why, as to the fortune, aunt," said Julia, " men who are 
rich don't care much about fortune, where they take a 
fancy. And, as to her beauty — ^well, you and I may not think 
her as handsome as Laura, but there is no accounting for 
taste. She certainly is very pretty ; and then, you know, she 
is so accomplished, and so cleyer, and so well-read. I am 
sure I have been always disgusted with the way in which she 
put herself forwards in conversation, with her wit, and her 
poetry, and her talk about painting and music, as if she 
understood everything ! It is much more becoming, I am 
sure, for a girl to be quiet, like your Laura or our Caroline, 
than to join in all sorts of conversation, as Miss Emily does. 
However, that is neither here nor there. I can tell you that 
she takes people in to form wonderful opinions of her, with 
her fine talk : and I have seen quite enough of the Earl, 
even to-night, to be sure that he is just the kind of man to 
think that her wonderful education, and fine talk, just fits 
her to be a great lady; and, if we don't find some way to 
sicken him of her, I would not give much for Laura's 
chance." 

" Oh, if it comes to that, Julia," said Mrs. Danby, sharply, 
**I shall take care he does not see the young lady again. As 
soon as she gets better, I shall pack her off to some cheap 
Jodgmg in the country, and I suppose I must give 
mother some pension or annuity?" 
^ Ob, mj dear aunt, tliat would lifc^et Tie^iA^aB^wfc. 
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ft, if you spirit 3Iiss Emih out .:f the Eil-: * raj. u. ftux 
manner, he will rvl-e heaven a- .i e..r.h : • i:.- lUr jl: Wk: 
must give him plenty of line, a* -kilful AniniT!" d m-th T 
trout. Let him .see Emily as often v he tikcN a:i^ f<>r.i; a* 
favourahle an impresniun of her a^ be may. aud leiut- uu- in 
play off Captain Seymour agiunsthim: and the iKiivr lie 
thinks of Emily at fir&t, the worse it shall be fur lu>r in iliv 
end." 

Mrfi. Danby did not make an immediate au^wi-r t'* t!ii^ 
speech. She wa8, in fact, a little :-tanled at tht* -M'U-u 
contemplation of a j;cniua for framl. lK»lder a-. J ■ . -r-- 
incentive even tlian her own. Juliu -t«Hi»l -.i- a " . 
the effect of her counsel. Pre!iently Mth. Lh&iil>)- 1>.<..^. : -.v, 
and said— 

« But how, JuHa, do you expert to acc'^Tnplii.h al! '.a.- • " 
"Trust me, my doar aunr," an.'^wer-^d Jiiiiii, I '..u'. ... 

fail in the nervt* to exftcutr what I h;iv.- rhi. .\ ■ • . 

But, in the ftr-r p'.;u'.i-. let m*-. u-W ; ...-i . . 

jrliarer in my l.ilKiur. f.ir. Y'.'i .nM I^iss; nr.: . 

to l)e very f jr.d of Emily : the Earl wUl .h-. . - «;«'..■. • 

rilander if*"'": ••^■■:ai kiud. [»(U-f;d. \i\ ril ;.in li :i 

vontur vi it '.'.v.- V^tti oppntidiw *haf V'«v • 
vher* ;• . : 1 ■ t • : •i.ar i :»*r-anr -hoiilii o \ :■ ■ ■ • ■ 

tL-.*. ::Vi' . ■" • ■■■ ■p:-:* ',.p u^tH: 

Eir. *.V-\r ..J- ." rT-ir "ii... ^- ^ ... 

iLi.:. TV ■!;! — .'^ .,-r ■■.r'l.*-' f-^.^.n 
E:.v7r 'i*: '"'T.:- --r.-^- nci . ... 

th.r. -wr T.-jp.:;! -rr. n .r.i.» i»r«.-- 

- "r«. -flr^ *r.-T \i\x*'.*f f iv -i^.* ■ 

ahe -yk.' h> m« r-rr.r^e*? -i.!, ^ --,r- y-j Li>t - 
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her aunfs perturbation, but, stooping to kiss her, she 
replied, 

^ Well, dear aunt, I "vnll not keep yon a minute longer out 
of bed. It shall be all right. Laura shall be a countess yet, 
if you will but leave Miss Emily to me. And, by-the-byei, 
would not that man Gregson, who was here to-night, be of 
use? It strikes me that he would. Howerer, you and I 
will have a chat about that in the morning. Good night, 
darling aunty ; go to bed now, and sleep." 

With the last words, Julia quitted her aunt, and retraced 
the way to Emily's chamber, with a smile of triumphant 
malice curling her lip ; but Mrs. Danby sat still in her chasr^ 
with her face deadly pale, and her hands rigidly locked ia 
each other. 

<<0h, heavens!'' she at last ejaculated, ^that plottiagj 
cunning girl, does she suspect ?' 



CHAPTER V. 

** I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-placed words of glozing courtesy, 
Baited with reasons not unplansible, 
Wind me into the easy-hearted man. 
And hug him into snares.'' 

COMUB. 

A MONTH had passed away — a weary month for Emily 
Forester, and one, the events of which had not been 
altogether pleasing to Mrs. Danby. For the crowning- 
stroke of her annoyances, Emily had become so ill on the 
night that she was taken by the Earl of Alv^rston to 
Belgrave Square, that those worldly decencies, which Mrs. 
Danby found it expedient to preserve, quite forbade her 
removal. For two days, indeed, poor Emily had laiu in a 
high delirium, while the nervous fever, the effect of anxiety 
and insufficient noiurishment, was at its height. 
So soon, bowever, as she had recovered her senses, she 
aliared in tiie uneasy feeliugs of hex ami*, iox W« 
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at leasts as disagreeable to become eren a temporary gaest of 
that lady, as it could be for Mrs. Danby so to receire her. 
Emily had too much penetration not to see through the 
yeil of her aunt's pretended kindness, and conld she hare 
supposed it e?en partially sincere^ she had not that saint- 
like disposition, which would haye urged her to turn the left 
cheek after having been smitten on the right, or patiently 
and gratefully to accept the crumbs from a table which ought 
of right to hare been her own. Thus it was that Emily 
earnestly entreated to be sent even from the luxuries and 
comforts of her aunf s mansion to her own poor house, the 
lodging of her mother and herself, in an obscure street of 
the Tottenham Court Road. Mrs. Danby would gladly 
haye acceded to this desire of Emfly ; the more gladJy, that 
the medical attendant dedared that a too sudden removal 
would, probably, cause a dangerous relapse — for Mrs. Danby 
hated her niece with the intense and mercfless hatred which 
the injurer bears to the injured. But Mrs. Danby had a 
part to perform, and she suspected that Julia Barton had 
not over-estimated the romantic attraction with which the 
distresses of Emily invested her in the eyes of the Earl of 
Alverston; and tiie intriguing aunt fotmd that her own 
utmost cunning would be tasked to enable her to carry a 
fair face with the Earl, and to conceal horn him the czterit 
of the poverty of the Finresters. 

Early on the morning after his rencontre with Emily, the 
young nobleman presented himself at the home of Mrs. 
Danby, to inquire after the health of Miss Forester, with whoxe 
name, indeed, he was familiar, as that of the old Anglo-Indian, 
the owner of Elmwood. Of the manner in which Sir 3Iatthc w 
had transferred his property from Emily to her aunt and 
cousin, Lord Alverston was ignorant, for he had been on the 
Continent for the two years preceding Sir Matthew's death ; 
and his statefy aunt. Lady Barbara, disclaimed even a know- 
ledge of the proceedings of her plebeian neig^bows^vv^^ 
some whisper of the injustice of SVr Ma^^AiVieii teaf^^ «:««cvVm 
aristocratic em from tiie Upa of lier owu aU^tM^BaoX ,tkxai*^»^ 
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aB starched and ancient as Ladj Barbara henelfy Iratwlio, 
nevertlieless, had been pleased to TonchiBafe an interest in 
the fortunes of Emilj, whom she had onoe encountered in a 
farm-house during a sununer-storm, and whose kind and 
sweet manner had charmed eyen the prim old waiting-woman. 
Lad J Barbara, too, had seen Emily at church, and Laura 
Danby also, and though she would not own — no, not eren 
to her favourite attendant — that she also was tempted to 
join in i^proval of the delicate beauty and lady-like air 
of EmUy, she did not scruple to remark upon the boldness 
and coarseness of Laura; adding that, with regard to Sir 
Matthew's final disposition of his property, it was just what 
might have been expected, as ill-got gains were seldom other 
than ill-spent. 

Sir Matthewj it should be observed, died in France. Lord 
Alverston was at that time in Germany ; but when he re- 
turned home, the Christmas after Sir Matthew's death, he 
found Mr8. Danby and her daughter the possessors of Elm- 
wood. Of Emily he knew nothing, as it was not till after 
the period when he was a school-boy at Eton, that she had 
been a resident at Elmwood. Lady Barbara had never, of 
course, condescended to speak to her nephew of persons so 
much below her sphere as she considered the Danbys. She 
would not even elevate them into importance, by imparting 
her HUH]}ici()nH of the intent with which Mrs. Danby endea- 
voured to intrude on her so many civilities, the motive with 
which, in Hi)ito of numerous, and what must have been, even 
to her, niorit humiliating repulses, she still endeavoured to 
force an acquaintance. 

ThuH it was, that in his utter ignorance of all the domestic 
broils between the Danbys im\ Foresters, that the Earl em- 
barniHsed even the ustute Mrs. Danby, by inquiring whether 
her niece, Miss l<\)reHter, wtw not a relation of the former 
jK)sseHsor of Elmwood. In spit^j^^er assurance, Mrs. 

> Danby flushed to the temples. and ostentation, 

she fancied that i\h she too>^ inthepro- 
ccedingH at Alymioii Catitlr 
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concern ihemselTes with the state of things a: Elmwood. asd 
that hence an even exaggerated aeoount of her i^trij^ts i^zd 
injustice had reached the ears d the Earl. She bln>hed, 
therefore, and stammered, and nmttered she scam kcc«* 
what, that — *^ Tei» Endij was related to Sir Maahew : ; •: r« 
a rektion, certaanlj.** 

Though, with the free and frank nature of joozh, Ue«-«c 
with all kind of worldly prosperity, the Ear! the le2L<: 
suspiciouB of men, he must hare ob^rred the CKjoSi:^! c ^ f 
Mrs. Danby, had not the useful Jnlia ooeie 10 her rt-Iitf. 
Julia worked very hard, certainly, in the pro?6eiitkai c>f her 
projects. She had sat up all night beside the skk lijI 
delirious Emily, whom she reaUy nursed with tecdenew 
skill; she had that morning written the kindest cf letl«r^ vo 
her Aunt Forester, and accompanied it with £Te poozid!!. .-la 
of a present of twenty, which had the day before beest 
to her by Mrs. Danby ; and this note and monej ^ijt L^i 
despatched by her sister Caroline, who, though she Ijid 1 
charitable desire to visit her sick annt and the little s^erac 
Walter, did not presume to di^te Julia's oonmiasd: : ud 
Julia assured her that nothing woold look CKne amiable xi 
the eyes of the Earl, than such a risit of charity on C^rc-iine'e 
part, while Laura kept her bed-room, like the chn-^- his 
shell. Laura was always indolently indiTied. biiT. 01 Hut 
occasion, Julia had found time to visit her, and eiic^iL*'^^: 
that indolence, by assuring her that ahe owed beivelf at ItsL-i 
an extra two hours' rest, after the eiritemeni wLicL W^d 
been occasioned to her hj Enul/a iDnen on the pre'.-,'.,:'c 
night. 

^ Ah," exclaimed Laura, turning herself Eulkily on Lvr 
pillow, " pray, how is the young lady, Julia ?^ 

^ WeB," answered the latter, I most say, Laur^. I "-wj 
think, myself that she is really Teiy iO, and tktt there i-. i. a 
so much pretence about the matter as w&thonght !* 

^ I hope, for my part,** exclaimed Lkot^ *^ ^ifc ^irSii \.<i^.^)fc 
taking it into her head to die, wbi&e she is m 'C&Aa V/^i:^ ^ 
aaj rate I If she were away from ua, «be ina^D^ ^ 
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as she pleased, for she is a horrid bore, like all poor 
relations. I am snre I wish there were no such people in 
thewoildr 

Julia Barton took a portion of this amiable wish to herself, 
and in her heart she thanked Miss Danby for its insolence ; 
but she only said—** Now, Laura, dear, don't put yourself 
out of the way. It would certainly be a great relief, both to 
you and dear aunt, if Emily were dead? it is Tery annoying 
tahear about people who are so poor, especially when they 
will not put up with their poverty, but give themselves airs, 
and are proud, as the Foresters have always been; at the 
same time, you know, my dear, it is not always quite prudent 
to say all that we think. It is very natural that you should 
wish Emily was dead, but it would not sound quite so well to 
say so. Now, do consider your interests, darling, and take 
my word for it, the best way to secure the Earl, is by pre- 
tending to be very fond of Emily 

^ Don't talk to me of the Earl!" answered Laura, more 
pettishly than before. "Here has mamma been boring me 
half-an-hour ago to get up, in case he should call this morn- 
ing, to inquire after Miss Emily, forsooth !" 

" Not very likely, my dear," returned Julia. **At any rate, 
you keep yourself quiet; and, if he does come, I will tell 
him you are quite worn out with attending to Emily." 

« Ah, Julia, you are the best creature in the world,*' said 
Laura, turning again upon her pillow, from beneath which, 
as Julia left the room, she drew a small perfumed billet, 
which she read two or three times over, ere the clock struck 
the hour of noon, and she surrendered herself to a comfort- 
able doze. 

Julia, on her part, hastened to her own chamber, saw 
Caroline depart on her errand to Mrs. Forester, and attired 
herself in an elegant morning-dress, to be ready to receive 
the Earl on the visit which she was well assured he would 
make. Thus it was, that when Lord Alverston's question as to 
connection between the deceased Sir Matthew and Miss 



^ter put Mrs. Danby to aomfe cox^Voii, JxiSia 
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repHed, with a quickness and felicity of invention that 
astonished and afanost scared that lady herself. 

*^ Dear aunt/' said Julia, looking with an air of admiring 
affection at Mrs. Danhy, ere she turned to address the Earl, 
^now, I know, if I were not present, you would not do 
yourself justice, ^e truth is, my lord, that Sir Matthew 
was the uncle of dear Emily's father and Mrs. Danby, and a 
most eccentric person, and my poor uncle Forester was little 
less so; and two of a temper, you know, my lord, agree 
almost as ill as two of a trade ; and then, you know, that 
odious money makes so many differences in this sad world, 
and my uncle Forester was rather extravagant, poor man! 
and Sir Bfatthew was very capricious; and so it turned out 
that, in the end, Sir Matthew left his property to dear Aunt 
Danby and Laura instead of the Foresters. But, that need 
not have made one ill word, for she offered, directly the old 
man was dead, to divide it all with her brother ; and, I must 
say, my lord, in my humble opinion, it is not an estimable 
sort of pride which leads a brother to refuse a favour at a 
sister's hands, which was what my uncle Forester did. He 
chose to remain in poverty rather than take a share of hu 
uncle's fortune with his sister. I am very much afraid there 
was a little avarice in the matter, and that he wanted it all ; 
but Aunt Danby was only too good and generous for him, 
as, indeed, she is for the whole world ; for she will bear with 
the most odious slanders, sooner than the real truth should 
be told about her brother." 

^Ah, my dear Julia," said Mrs. Danby, immediately 
taking the cue thrown out by her niece, and putting her 
cambric handkerchief to her eyes, to hide the tears she did 
not shed, "pray, spare me. You know this subject over- 
comes me, and we should not intrude our family sorrows on 
Lord Alverston; but, indeed, the unkind mistrust of my 
poor brother will afflict me to the day of my own death." 

" You are too romantic, my dear aunt, in TssfflSsMjjg^iwss^jS^S. 
miserable about the sufferings of oQiet ^\s«a. 
are caused by their own conduct!'* eaaii 5ioaa»*** 
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sure, Lord Almston mil agree wiih me, that it was a very 
ungenerous pride in iny unol^ ihofc inade him refiise to let 
you repair Hbe effeets of his own quarrel with Sir Mofcthew ; 
and that I am quite right ta tell the truth about the whole 
affiyr, and to feel angry when i hear spifcefu], goaaipping 
pe(^e passmg their oensuiTes upon you, as forsooth, it 
was a crime in you that Sir Matthew left you his fortune !" 

^Oh, do not talk upon this sad, sad suhject, my dear 
JuUa," said Mrs. Danby, still affecting to weep ^ ^ you know 
that it is more than I can bear 

Mrs. Daohy was really, as her daughter had told her the 
night before, a Teiy accwplished actress, and her pretended 
emotion so much imposed upon Lord Alverston,, that it 
was widi great earnestness of manner he said: <'XDdeed,my 
dear madam, I must agree with Miss Barton that you afflict 
yourself unreasonably. It is very tru^e, that is indeed a poor 
and mean mind which ^^ifM^iy iifi an honest obligation; and 
where can there be one more legitimate than that which a 
sister offers to a brother ? But it is to be hoped that this 
delusion of the imfbrtunate gentleman has not been shared 
by his family." 

"Alas, yes, my lord!" answered Mrs. Danby; "my poor 
brother, his intellects must surely have been affected^ or he 
would never have treated me so cruelly; but, alas! he 
infused but two many of his own prejudices into the mind 
of that dear girl whom you brought here last night. My 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Forester, has done me more justice ; but 
think, my lord, what my feelings must be, when my dear 
niece, whom I love almost as much as if she were my 
daughter, exposes herself to such indignities as you kindly 
rescued her from last night, because she will not be obliged 
tome!" 

This ioipILcation of Emily in the charge of an inexorable and 
base pride, was shooting the bolt too far ; for Lord Alverstou 
was somewhat of a disciple of Lavater, and there was amidst 
Its expremon of suffering and sorrow, something so pure, so 
candid and ia^ectual in tke^ lovely he 
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could net bdieve her* the eharaeter she wm represented; 
and he perlu^ too warmly expressed this favonrahle ophuon, 
for Mrs. Danby winced under his remarks, as she gathered 
from them that, forlorn and ill even as Emily had been 
on her single interview with Lord Alverston, her beauty 
had yet made on him that first strong impression which, after 
all, is mainly decniye in affairs of the heart. Julia was the 
better tactician of the two. She launched out into gralaes of 
Emily's general character, assuring Lord Alverston that she 
was the dearest, sweetest girl in the world ; but that her 
attachment to her fsther had been of that unusual and 
devoted kind, that she placed a blind faith even in his 
prejudices, and, out of love to his memory, mistrusted even 
her good and generous aunt. From the subject of Emily, 
Julia led the conversation in an almost imperceptible manner 
to the mention of Laura and Caroline, taking care to make 
known to the Earl, that the latter, though the morning was 
cold, wet, and unpleasant, had gone to see Mrs. Forester. 

When the Earl had gone, Mrs. Danby found fault with her 
niece, saying that she had spoken of Emily in such favourable 
terms, that his desire to become acquainted with her 
would now probably be stronger than before. 

**Very likely, aunt," answered JuUa, "and it was that 
I wished. All you should require, in the first instance, is, that 
the Earl should continue his visits ; and his anxiety to know 
more of Emily will be the bait to draw him hither, J[)ut not 
the one at which we intend the noble gudgeon should 
finally bite. Fair ^d softly, dear aunt ! Let it become a 
eustom of the Earl to visit here, and a custom of ours to 
make him comfortable.'' 

Upon this principle of Julia, the Earl was made comfort- 
able, in his frequent, visits to Belgrave Square. Indeed, he 
found himself particularly comfortable when Emily's con- 
valescence permitted her to appear in the back drawing- 
room, for he discovered her mind no less charming th»x^ W. 
face. Emily possessed, in an emuvonV ^aQaSt^^^'t^'*^^^*^^. 
80 rare amon^ Engliah womeBr-^ tMSfiaKt -^q^sks^ «si! 
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wiimingy without the least taint of forward boldness, and an 
enchanting talent for conversation. It was this last talent, 
lefined by a knowledge of polite literature unusual at her 
years, united to an exquisite taste, that had especially 
excited the envy and hatred of Julia Barton, who possessed 
an infinity of cunning, but not an iota of talent or sound 
sense. Unhappily, however, in this world, not only are such 
characters )w Julia: Barton very common, and those resem- 
bling Emily Forester very rare ; but as the f onner are always 
intent on doing ill--and to do ill is the easiest thing in the 
world — they seldom fail of accomplishing some great if not 
irreparable injury towards the persons whose talents, beauty, 
or virtues provoke their bad feelings. 

While she was yet unable to rise from her sick bed, 
Emily had earnestly entreated to be taken home, a measure 
which Mrs. Danby would not allow. When she was so fiir 
recovered as to be able to see, and thank, and converse with 
the Earl of Alverston, she became, she did not at first under- 
stand why, much less uneasy at her compelled stay with the 
Danbys. 

Mrs. Danby noticed this, and one day angrily told Julia that, 
with all her wonderful cleverness, she had overshot her mark, 
and that the Earl was becoming seriously in love with Emily. 

Julia laughed. <<Wait a little, dear aunt,'' she said; 
" that is just what I intend; not only that the Earl should 
be in love with Emily, but that she should be in love with 
him. I do not know even that it would not be advisable to 
let him proceed so far as a proposal." 

" If that be your design, Julia," returned Mrs. Danby, 
bitterly, « I think you may be pretty sure of its accom- 
plishment. J£ you will just now step into the back drawing- 
room, I think it will require something more than even your 
confidence to promise any chance of Laura becoming the 
Countess of Alverston." 

Julia laughed again — ^that low, malignant laugh, which 
was infinitely disagreeable to the ear ; but she looked into 
t^e back drawio^-room, as lier aunt demised, 

I 
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Ck>ld and astate as was Julia Barton's nstial manner, she 
could at times exhibit a frightftil violence of temper; a 
violence, indeed, which none of her own family had cared 
to oppose, and which, together with their opinions of her great 
wit and wisdom, had mainly contributed to her influence 
over them. Neither, while intriguing to procure a husband 
for her sister Caroline, was Julia by any means inclined 
herself to wither on the virgin thorn of single blessed- 
ness.'' Though neither amiable nor handsome, the combined 
art and boldness of Julia had enabled her to entrammel, 
with one of those unpromising engagements which are the 
bane of so many people, a young lawyer, who, though a 
person of gentlemanly manners and easy temper, had by 
no means either the talent or the industry necessary to make 
way in a profession which demands so much of both. He 
told Julia that he was too poor to marry, and this was the 
truth ; but it was also one of which he was not sorry to avail 
himself, as an excuse to decline sealing an engagement into 
which he more than half felt that he had been entrapped, 
and which nothing but a sense of honour, nicer than might 
hare been expected from a person of his ductile character, 
prevented his breaking off. The vanity of Julia, however, 
which was as great as her cunning, hindered her from seeing 
this ; and while she bitterly bewailed the want of fortune in 
herself and her lover, she as bitterly hated those who pos- 
sessed that very necessary essential to matrimonial comfort. 
Satan himself, when first he caught sight of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise, felt, perhaps, scarcely less of envy and 
malevolence than agitated the heart of Julia Barton, as, 
under pretence of seeking a book, she abruptly entered 
the drawing-room in which Lord Alverston and Emily were 
sitting. 

It was not that Julia thought that the Earl had made 
that declaration of attachment to Emily, which she had told 
her aunt it was part of her design that he should imkfi^%VfQ& 
it was his respectful, no less thocL \aa 
leaned with Ewdfy over a volume o£ kdQek\»> ^^Vjmss^ 
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had been reading. The glow of enthtudasm which lighted up 
the dark eyes of Emily, and toudied her fair pale cheek 
with the delicate pink of the Indian shell, awakened its worst 
of envy in the cankered heart of her coisin. 

« There is no poverty to hinder thdr marriage I'* was the 
thought that rose in Julia's mind. But she said, in a tone 
that, in spite of herself, was sneering and bitter, ^ What I are 
you reading Italian ? la it Dante, the story of Bimini, that 
you talk so much about, Emily ? Dear me, how pretty and 
romantic! You might pass for ^Francesca,' and the Earl 
for ' Paolo would not that be a grand idea for a taibUau 
vivant f Aunt and Laura were talking of having some 

"You quite mistake, JuUa," answered Emily, quietly, 
" they are not in Dante, but Ariosto, some passages which 
the Earl has favoured me by reading this morning.'^ 

To this explanation, Emily might have added, if she had 
been as spitefiil as her cousm, that she was not always 
talking of the lovers of Rimini, but had related their story a 
few days before, at the request and for the information of 
the very illiterate Julia herself. 

Persons of a free and generous mind are not weU fitted 
to cope with a mean or malignant one. Julia walked off, 
very well satisfied that, in spite of her cool reply, she had 
confused Emily, by placing her and Lord Alverston in the' 
position of lovers ; and she noted, too, how the brow of the 
Earl himself flushed, even through the clear olive of his 
complexion. 

"Ah," she muttered to herself, " it is all right: I have 
embarrassed her, and put his lordship on his guard ; and he 
must either leave his attentions, or show, by their continuancei 
that the time is getting ripe for my plans I'' 

These reflections were made by Julia, just one month 
after the rencontre with the Earl of Alverston and her 
succeeding illness had made Emily Forester a guest in tiie 
house of her Aunt Danby. 
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CHAPTER VL 

" And jealotuy, with raidding toofh 
That inlj gnaws the leaet hMzt ; 
Or hard ankindness' altered eye, 
That mocked the tear it fiMoed to flow. * OBAT. 

ScPEBB as was the mansion-house, and noble as was the 
demesne of Elmwood, Mrs. Danby had exhibited a strong 
averfflon to residing there since the period of Sir Matthew's 
death. She alleged, indeed, that the memory of her 
deceased relative and benefactor was but too painM to her 
in that place of his abode — an excuse for not assuming the 
dignity of a residence there, which her daughter laughed at 
as most absurdly romantic, and her niece Julia ascribed to 
some differ^t motive. She indeed made no scruple of saying 
to her sister Caroline, " that she supposed the real reason 
of Aunt Danb/s refusal to live at Eimwood was, that she 
almost thought she would see Su: Matthew's ghost there ; as, 
no doubt, after she had coaxed Mm to disinherit Emily, she 
worried the poor old man into his cof&n, as she had previously 
worried her husband!" 

Whatever might be the source of Mrs. Danby's repug- 
nance to Elmwood, it was certain that no teasdngs or 
poutings of her daughter, or sly insinuations of her niece, 
would avail to make her take up her abode there ; a flying 
visit of a few days was all she ever made at Elmwood. She 
declared her intention of makiug Elmwood, and the estate 
thereunto belonging, the bridal dowry of her daughter, and 
Laura did not therefore grumble much, when she expended 
a considerable sum of ready money in the purchase of an 
elegant villa at Wimbledon, between which and her mansion 
in Belgrave Square she divided her residence during the 
spring and summer months. 

Meanwhile, as Emily Forester regained her strength after 
her severe illness, the heavy winter weather began to give 
way to a warm and early spring ; and Mrs. Danby, whose 
apparent kindness and generosity was now such that it 
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almost shook Emily's long-concdved ill qpinion of her, pro- 
posed that the y oimg girl, with her mother and little brother, who 
had ahnost regained the use of his broken ann, should take 
up their abode at Holly Lodge, the name of the villa. This 
offer Emily refused, but was finally prevailed upon to acoept 
ft residence at a cottage which stood upon the boundary d 
the grounda of Holly Lodge, and the yerge of the pretty 
copse called Wimbledon Wood. This cottage had orjginallj 
been inhabited only by the gardener, whose employment was 
in the grounds of HoDy Lodge, whiv:li, though pretty, did not 
afford constant employment to more than one man. The 
accommodations of this abode were therefore of a mean de- 
scription; it had but four rooms, two on the ground floor, 
and two on the upper story. 

The condition of these rooms, eyen when Emily and her 
aunt and cousins first paid a visit to Holly Lodge, was any- 
thing but inviting, but the exterior of the little habitation 
pleased her, with its rustic porch garlahded with China 
roses, now, in the beginning of April, just beginning to put 
forth their first tender shoots, and sheltered at the back by 
the copse, while in front it was divided only by its own small 
garden and a kind of green country lane from the demesne 
of Holly Lodge. 

Mrs. Danby had been so apparently kind, since the illness 
of Emily and the accident to Httle Walter, that she had 
completely imposed even on Emily herself, who now stood in 
some sort self-accused of a bitter and revengeful spirit, for 
the kind of instinctive aversion with which she could not 
still help regarding her Aunt Danby. She accused herself 
in this delusion, even of an ignoble pride, in the repugnance 
that she felt to owing anything like a pecuniary obligation 
to Mrs. Danby. It was in vain that she was told by lier 
mother, and even by her own clear and cool head, against 
her impatient and indignant heart, that she hod a moral 
right to at least a share of that fortune which Sir Matthew 
Forester bad so often assured her should be wholly hera. 
JSie could not help feeling pained aiLd\i\m:i^\>^d%\. Wioi^ 
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iDgf as it were, an object of the cbarity of Mrs. Danbj ; and, 
in the bitterneBS of this feeling, she qnestioned herself too 
sharply, and feared that the base passion of envy had sprang 
from her poTerty and disappointments. Surely, the severest 
pang for a generous soul is, when the falsehood and cruelty 
of the world make it doubt itself. And this was the pang 
for Emily Forester, when she was bewildered by her aunt's 
hypocrisy, and asked herself whether she had been living in 
a delusion ? whether the fault was in her, or in that woman, 
whom she had so long deemed the cajoler of the weak Sir 
Matthew — ^the thief of her promised fortune, and the mur- 
deress, through privation and sorrow, of her beloved father? 
Emily fought valiantly, as a person of her noble temper 
will fight, even agamst the strongest conviction ; and sho 
forced herself, in a manner, to believe that Mrs. Danby was 
really kind — ^that her possession of Sir Matthew's fortune was 
a consequence of the old man's whims, and not of her selfish 
intrigues. Emily would not consent, however, to reside at 
Holly Lodge. If she thought it due to Mrs. Danby, and to 
her mother and brother's comfort, to accept from that lady 
the necessaries of life, she held a refusal of its luxuries as 
the no less just right of her own decent and honouraUe 
pride. So, at her request, workmen and upholsterers were 
sent into the gardener's cottage; the ro<mis were fresh 
plastered and papered, and then fuhiished, in a modest 
style, such as befitted a cottage of very unpretending gen- 
tility, with French bedsteads, and small mahogany tables, 
and cherry-wood chairs, and curtains of simple blue-and- 
white damask. Tet, for all the humble nature of its ap- 
pointments, it really looked very pretty when they were 
completed; for, the elegant taste and habits of Emily peeped 
out, in spite of herself, in the little white China vases 
filled with spnng flowers on the mantel-piece of the parlour, 
into which one of the lower apartments had been converted, 
and the books, English, French, and Italian, raaigeA^iatNsrf^s. 
of a bookcase, on some ornamental shebrea, ot ^ 
of tfaa music Ijing open on the cottage ^\aiQS>— ^ 
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fashioned bat very enchanting eompoeitions of Hiiidel» aod 
Haydn, and Mozart, which Emily peryersely prefenred to aU 
the uproar of sonnda, and the rattling of keys, that JaUin, 
Hertz, or Thalherg ever inrented. 

For the first three weeks of her residence with her mother 
and little Walter, at this cottage^ Emily reaUy felt hap^; 
far happier than she had yet hoped to be since the death d 
her father, the remembrance of whose sufferings was nov, 
perhaps, even the more painful, that Emily feared their 
extremity had been indeed caused by a somewhat ui^oit 
resentment against Mrs. Danby. Her mother's and her 
own health seemed to improye — ^little Walter was getting 
quite well — they had all tiiose solid domestic comforts of ft 
warm and neatly-furnished home, a suf&dent table, and neit 
apparel, the vcJue of which can only be truly estimated 
their loss. The prettiest little garden surrounded their 
house, and Emily and Walter were neyer weary of tending 
this garden, setting seeds for the gay sweet-pea, larkf^, 
and lupin, or planting pipings of the stock-gilliflower and 
fragrant carnation. Emily was passionately fond of flowers, 
and, for the adornment of her little parlour window, there 
came, a week after her mother and herself had taken pos- 
session of the cottage, two most magnificent camellias, a 
white and a red one. There could not have been a more 
acceptable present for Emily than those flowers ; she thought 
of nothing else that evening. A dozen times, at leasts 
even after the candles were lighted, did she repair to tiie 
window, to admire theii* delicate waxen petals, and smooth 
laurel-like foliage. Perhaps she did not admire them leOy 
that they were a present from the Earl of Alverston, who 
had forwarded with them a note, entreating permission to 
wait on Miss Forester the next day. 

Little Walter and Mrs. Forester had heard a great 
deal about the Earl, though they had never seen him, and 
the boy, like most boys, was very curious to know how 
many fine houses and parks the Earl had, and how many 
boraes, and, above all, wlietker t\ie^ ^«t^ ima^ Wntifal 
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horses, mUk-wliite, or black, or dappled gray, as the old 
songs axid stoi74K>okB describe horses. Mrs. Forester talkrd 
neither o£ horses, nor houses, nor hmds ; but she questioned 
Emily as to the Earl's manners and personal appearance, and 
asked whether she thought he was so much in Ipvc with 
Laura I>anby : and then, when the young girl blualicd and 
hesitated, the fond but shrewd mother was silent, and passed 
her own thin, white hand caressingly over the smoothly- 
braided chesnut hair of her daughter, and sighed and smiled 
tog^ether, as she thought how much more her poor, unpro- 
tected child ^ wanted a husband,'' than the ricli Ijauru, who, 
with her money, could at any time purchase a huHband good 
enough for her. Then Mrs. Forester recollected tbat i\io 
Danhys were not resident at Holly Lodge, aiul that they 
were, in all probability, ignorant of tBe EarrK int"ii(l<;d vinit, 
a circmnstajice whereat Mrs. Forester was greatly pl<-;uii'd. 

The very skies were projHtious for the Karr« fir t vij^^it f/i 
the Foresters, which was made on the bri;^ljtfr>'t of >\trm'j; 
morning, when the yellow crocuMM flaunted hi a ^ lu.U'Hm 
as hrig^lxt their own Ixjsoms, and the wto^-^vfy^ tr'fruM" J 
in the softest zephjr, as it nuJbd of er th^ir <i^j>:it,; j^*,,,. 
soms, laden with the frignuKse it had i^:u frmj * M '/f 
riolctB. Emily and her huk brotikr w-^e i.> W.-i*'^,* 
soon as tlie san-heaizK, acid hnaikSmA «ra>. ;ij t ' 

kitchen^ tliat the jiariwur U bt^ k y-.-.-.x *.., 

the expe>csl«>d g-ue«t; thfc cattMeUuiK %tn y^^^i', * . ,^ C]^ 
windo w wM %, MJXtd tltf; im tut ^i,. 

filled wiaai liiAe hvaatM^r «w%-> iununu^ y. i^, ^, 
gaxdw; iwif VduRr tut Mmr trf U«i l'^'. V^; 

Walter nuttsfe mmmsc xl vik^ ..^j 

fastcaacid w wi^^ i«iiik^.-.W. init ^ .,„^ " 

his lOfoAM^:!^ fe^rt^ T'l*^ u^rripsr *rt«ijkift n * ./ 

dr€smi^ M I wnffai>c3>m^ i»; ^.uJu ^ ...... ,^ :, V. 

EmiJTr, -wdu** 3wr j«iri«t lu- ^ ' * 

narr-y sw ^M^vaiwMm m \ i ^M.r.<.f. . / .^^ ^ * 
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spite of years, and sickness, and sorrow, she was still a 
lady-like and interesting one^ whose gentleness of nuumer 
charmed Lord Alyerston the more, from its contrast to the 
Qxrprononcie of Mrs. Danby; that air which, of all others^ 
makes a woman detestable. But Mrs. Forester was one of 
those persons whose temper is sweet and quiet during even 
a moderate allowance of domestic comfort, but which 
presently becomes rufSied amid the rocks and shoals of 
severe pecuniary distress. Thus, during the worst access 
of their misfortunes, Mrs. Forester had been peevish and 
irritable, and heavily increased the suffering of ErnOy. 
Now that the generosity or craft of her sister-in-law had 
again placed her in a position of tolerable comfort, her 
spirits revived, and her temper became more equable. Thus 
it was that Lord Alverston supposed Mrs. Forester to be 
quite as amiable, if not so highly gifted, as he had preyionsfy 
found her daughter; while, as little Walter was both an 
intelligent and beautiful boy, there was not for Emily any 
drawback upon the Earl's most favourable thoughts, on 
account of her connections. In the end, Lord Alverston 
found himself so much better entertained in the little parlour 
of that humble cottage than he had been in the drawing- 
rooms of more than one duchess, that he made daily visits 
there for above a fortnight, and at last an evening visit to 
Emily alone. A very fine, fair, spring evening that was — as 
fine as the morning of the Earl's first call at the cottage ; but 
it might have blown a winter gale, and beat hail, rain, and 
snow against the casement all at once, for aught that 
either he or Emily would have known of anything without 
the walls of that little parlour, or beyond the subject of their 
own conversation. As interesting as it was to themselves 
though, the conversation between the Earl and Emily would 
have been very dull to other people ; for not even the manly 
frankness and generosity of an offer of marriage from a 
man in Lord Alverston's position, to a girl whose merits^ 
j>ersonal and mental, were her only recommendation, could 
,Meb'ere the converse of lovers from Bam<e;n&<a!&. 
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When kissing her mother with teats of jcj that night, 
Emily said that she felt herself only too happy. She should 
indeed have feared her good fortune ; the sudden promise of 
a change from the depths of distress to the height of worldly 
prosperity, a marriage with a man young, handsome and 
high-principled, whom she would have lored, had he been 
as poor as herself, and who so nobly proyed the extent of his 
lore for her, by raising her to so exalted a station. Oh, 
poor Emily, you were indeed too happy. The lore of Lord 
Alyerston was, for you, the emerald ring of Polycrates. Ton 
should hare looked for some dire evil at the hand of Fate, 
after she had presented you with so rich a treasure. 

Mrs. Danby, with her daughter, accompanied by the 
Bartons, had come to reside a month or two at Holly Lodge, 
the day before the Earl proposed to Emily. Their presence at 
the Lodge perhaps a little hastened that proposal, for he 
loved Emily so much, that he was to the highest degree 
sensitive respecting her good name ; and he had perceived so 
much of the designs and character of Mrs. Danby, that he 
resolved she should be under no mistake respecting her 
daughter. A motive of delicacy would have prevented 
Emily informing her relatives, prematurely, of the promised 
change in her prospects, but her mother could not restrain 
her exultation, and boasted of it to Julia on the first visit 
which she paid to the cottage. Miss Barton, who had 
expected this announcement, and had indeed schemed in 
Emily's favour, to make her disappointment the more bitter 
in the end, congratulated the latter with such apparent 
sincerity, that both she and Mrs. Forester were deceived, 
though they would not agree with Julia's assertion, that the 
heart of Laura would suffer from the Earl's preference for 
Emily, or admit that her expectations with regard to him 
had ever a better foundation than her own vanity. 

Mrs. Danby raved when Julia took this news home to the 
Lodge, and Laura too, for her vanity waa "woxrai^ft^^i TtfiH.'V»«t 
love. Julia;, on her part, laughed at ih.wi aaa^ct, «sA. 
Oem that the Earl's proposal to Eamli i£ki0^ x^^aoaMes 
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secure His coronet for Laura, as, Instead <^ tbe young ladies 
of his own'ranky with their arts and their diarms, backed by 
their intriguing mothers, there waa only <»ie poor, forlorn, 
destitute girito defeat. The eonfidence with which JuKa 
spoke, finally raised the spirits of Mrs. Danby and hex 
daughter, and they even called to their assistanoe a sufficient 
amount of hypocrisy to walk over to the cottage, and treal 
Emily to some kisses, the style of which Judas might have 
eniried; while they playfully congratulated her, and said, "tloA, 
after all, she was a naughty girl, and not quite £edr to Laura, 
who might, perhaps, have broken her heart ; for the Earl 
really was a sad deceiver, and had paid h^ more attention 
than Emily was aware pf.'' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

** Sullen Ma eje, !mt cast 
Signs of remoise and passion 

HILION. 

There certainly is, at times, a kind of malevolence in fortune^ 
to favour, even beyond their own expectation, the designs of 
bad people ; and thus it was unhappily for Emily, with regard 
to the schemes of Julia Barton, which were aided by adven- 
titious circumstances, even beyond her utmost hopes. 

It was a custom with Emily to rise at an early hour, and 
either practice or read till breakfast4ime, or, if the weather 
would permit, take a walk. In those walks she was generally 
accompanied by little Walter. 

The vicinity to London, and populous state of the nei^- 
bourhood, would have prevented a person of even less 
courage than Emily from apprehending anything like 
danger, in these almost solitary rambles, which she some- 
times extended to a couple of miles beyond the cottage 5 and 
though she had been occasionally accosted by beggars, she 
Iisd nerer encountered any pcison ^wlio^ aig^cftrance or 
I mmaiuer could excite reasoBable «>b>nnu 
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One imiUNiany fine morning, howeter, when Emily salfied 
forth with her little brodier, she ma encountered near the 
gate of the cottage hy a man wretchedly attired, and support- 
ing himself on a crutch. A patch covered one of his eyes, the 
concealment of which perhaps only added to the shiister ex- 
pression of the other, which, black and fierce, as well as 
cunning, glared most disagreeably from beneath the bushy, 
orerfaanging brow. The harshness, and even ugliness of the 
ether features, was in no way reliered by tlie pallor of the 
skin, which might be attributed either to disease or want, as 
the bones seemed almost starting through it. The gar- 
ments which hung about this miserable-looking object were 
literally in rags, and his whole appearance was so squalid tod 
repuMye, that eyen Emily's charity was almost checked by 
the i^prehension that, in so eril-looking a being, crime had 
in all proliability been the source of misery. The man 
stood directly in her path, and as she past him, he extended 
his hand, and in a broken yoice, not like the whine of a 
practised beggar, he implored assistance, protesting that he 
had not tasted food for two days. There was but too 
much reason, from his gaunt and haggard lool», to fear that 
this assertion was true, and Emily, from the natural tender- 
ness and generosity of her disposition, not only drew forth 
her purse and presented him with what silyer she could 
spare, but, turning back, desired the nudd^rvant to give 
him some beer and cold meat and bread. The poor wretch, 
who was in truth hungry, starving, ravenouidy deyoured the 
food which was given to him, and, with an appearance of 
sensibility that belied his louring aspect, he demanded the 
name of his youn^ benefactress. The servant, who was a 
girl of iiot more than sixteen years of age, immediately gave 
the required information, stating that Miss Emily was a 
niece of the great lady who lived at Holly Lodge, who had 
a mint of money, and a fine house in London, and another in 
the coun^ay, and a great estate. ^ Oh\" s^^ilM^V^ ^s^^Hsv 
condusion, "there's many a titled iift^ i» 
Miuiam Dtair.'' 
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The beggar, who, while the girl was spealdng, had raised 
amug of beer to his lips, suddenly set it down. ** Whaf s that 
jou say he demanded. Is your young mistress a relation 
of the people at the big house just by ? Well, if we may judge 
of the masters and mistresses by the manners of the senrants, 
those people are not very kind to the poor, for when I asked 
one of the maids only for a penny or a morsel of bread, she 
told me that no beggars and impostors were encouraged 
there, and called to a footman to set the dogs on me. • The 
dogs, forsooth ! A murrain seize on them. They may come to 
the dogs themselves yet, an' they do not mend their ways.'* 

Oh, that is not lOcely ! " answered the gurl, for Madam 
Danby has a power of money/' 

"Yes, yes, we know," responded the man, ^ladies may 
have a deal of money, and their husbands may spend a deal 
more than they have got." 

Ah, but that lady, at Holly Lodge, is safe for that,'' said 
the servant, "for she is a widow." 

" Doesn't follow as she'll remain one, this lady. Madam 
what-you-call-her — ^Danby, is it?" inquired the man, in a 
seemingly careless maimer, as he rose somewhat abruptly. 

" Yes, Dauby — ^Mrs. Danby," replied the girl, who thought 
that, in some way, the great wealth of the lady at Holly 
Lodge reflected an importance on her relations at the 
cottage, "and nobody thinks muc!: as she'll marry. Sbe's 
one of the wide-awakes, she is, else she wouldn't have been 
so rich, perhaps, and have got so much money, and her fine 
place down in the country." 

" All veiy fine, my girl," said the beggar, as he left the 
ooitage, "but, nevertheless, we may still say, * all's weD 
when it ends wellT and Mrs. Danby has not seen out her 
days yet ; and no good ever came, in the end, to the hard- 
hearted, or of setting dogs on starving men. If you live a 
little longer, you'll learn that, my lass." 

" That's partly true, I do think," said the girl, as she 
returned to her work, after watchmg the beggar hobble 
Bway with the assistance of bis cxi\\A\i, ^^\q!&\> 
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him among tihe trees; ^everybody does say that Madam 
Danby is hard-hearted, and that, by rights, all the money 
she has got ought to have been Miss Emily's. Howsomever, 
that won't matter much, when Miss is married to that fine 
lord as comes here so often, and who, anybody may see, is 
quite over head and ears in love with her!" 

While little Jenny, the maid, bustled about her morning's 
work, and indulged in these philosophic reflections, the 
beggar, whose remarks had occasioned them, paused on the 
confines of the copse, and looked back to see if his move- 
ments could be discovered in the vicinity of the cottage. A 
leafy screen of hazels and alders, topped by the tall elm and 
beech, now, however, concealed the little building, and the 
beggar, dropping his crutch, sat down at the foot of one of 
the trees, and deliberated with himself half-alond. 

rfaith!" he Said, while a glow of exultation suffused his 
gaunt, pale face, and kindled, in his one eye, a sharper glare 
of malice, Ifaith, but I am a lucky fellow, after all. Who 
would have thought, when I left poor Ciss and the brat 
starving, this morning, that I should have dropt upon this 
chance to mend our fortune ? How to get on, though, 
to speak on the quiet to this pretty, good-natured creature, 
and not let the Jezabel, her aunt, have a hint of the matter ! 
It won't do, no how, to send a letter to the house, though 
Ciss could write one. That limst be the second move. I 
must e'en loiter'about, till I see her again, and then speak a 
word to her. I suppose she has only gone with the little 
fellow for a bit of a walk, at this hour in the morning. I 
see'd her turn down this path in the copse. Ill just stroll a 
little way on, and take the chance %o meet her." 

In pursuance of this resolve, the beggar proceeded by the 
main path through the copse, which finally opened out upon 
the common; which, indeed, he reached before he again 
encountered Emily, who had been aidmg little Walter to 
gather a large bunch of the white and \ftws«^> 
the harebeU. The spot on which die nav ins*. ^^^•^SS* 
woB somewhat lonely^ and the maa's wenpeaa»sw5» ^ 
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tbing bat prepoflfiefloog. SligliUj noliGing Us wihM&mk 
therefore, and grasping the child's hand mora tigbtlj» Eaaij 
was hiiriTing onward. 

Stajy stay, yoong lady!" then said the mendicant^ in a 
tone so roogh and lood^ that it awakened all the fears of 
Emily, and defeated the purpose of the man, as^ without 
replying, she only quickened her steps. The mendicant, on 
his part^ pnrsoed her with a speed that would not have been 
expected from his lameness. He would not, howerer, have 
overtaken her, but that, as she ran down the wide path d 
the copse, the nearest way to the cottage, her foot dipped 
upon the moist turf, and, though she was not hurt by the 
fall, it gave Uie advantage to the mendicant, who^ firmly 
grasping her arm as she rose^ said, witii a sneer, 

What, are you afraid, ^ ? Tou foolish wench. To«- 
think, forsooth, that I am dangerous, because of my rags. 
You have more to fear from many who go dad in fine lin6D» 
and, if you will meet me here to-morrow night, after dusk^ 
I shall show myself the best friend you ever had in your 
lifer' 

At this moment little Walter, who had hitherto stood 
trembling and terrified beside his sister, caught sight of his 
cousins, Julia and Laura, coming down the path, and, con- 
cluding that they had with them one of his aunt's servantflt 
he ran to meet them with a cry of joy. The mendicant, too, 
caught sight of them, and, tightening his hold on Emily's 
arm, he said, 

" See, young lady, yonder comes your cousin, Miss Laura 
Danby. She is a bad enemy of yours, and I would be only 
your friend. Do, for your own sake, promise to meet me.** 

^ Why should I do so ? For what reason ? Why cannot 
you tell me, at onoe, what you would have?'' said Emily, 
who was startled in her refiisal by the earnestness of the 
man's nuumer. 

cannot tell you now, lady," said the mendicant, ^be- 
cause " and bare he bent his head, and almost reduced 

Auf raioe to a whisper^ for Jui^ aiiii ^^x^ iaai^ 
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i^piyroaeUBg. The words he then ntteied vera, howerer, of 
«ach a purport, that Emily, oTcrw^ehned bj them, staggered 
back, and leaned, almost fainting, against a tree. ^ Ah !" 
sttd the man, ^^yoa will ^mst me now. You will meet me, 
I think, yomig lady? At any rate, I wiB wait for yon at 
dnsk to-morrow." 

The beggar took great strides, wit& the assistaace of his 
crutch, and had made some way towards the boundary of the 
copse, before Emily was joined by her cousins, to whom she 
said, merely, that the man had frightened her, but that she 
believed him innocent of any ill-mtent. 

Ah\" said Julia, " you dear, romantic young ladies are 
always getting into some trouble or other ; this is the conse- 
quence of your fine, solitary walks, late and early. Here is 
Laura taking up with them too. Who but she, to be sure, 
did I watch steafing away by the side entrance to the gardens 
fliis chilly April morning— who, but the fashimiable Miss 
Lanra Danby. No wonder she did not want aunt to know 
anything of such a strange whim ; so you need not mention 
it, you know, Emily I " 

Emily did not immediately reply to this speech, for she was 
absorbed, confounded, as it were, by the revelation which 
she had received in the few words of the mendicant ; when, 
to change the subject of her surprise and meditation, Laura 
herself, seizing her arm, exdaimed, in a voice almost of 



•* Why do you not answer, dear, dear Emily ? You do 
not know how tyrannical and cruel mamma can be, even 
upon the most contenqttible sulgects. Do promise me, then, 
that you will not say anything about having caught me in 
this eaily walk, and take care that little Walter does not 
mention it. 

* Pray, set your mind at rest, Laura," answered Emily, 
^ and be sure that, whether in slight matters or great ones, 
I have enough to do with my own affwrs, net to mftMia '^i>^ 
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those of other people." 
Laura waa much more 
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asstiraiioe than the oecadon seemed to demand, and befim 
the day was oat, she brought to the cottage an dj^gant 
piece of sflver-gray brocade, for a new dress for Emfly, and 
an ezpemdve toy for little Walter, to whom, not quite to the 
approval either of his mother or sister, she gave a lesson of 
deceit, in mftlring Tiim promise not to teU his annt that ho 
had met her and Julia in the wood. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Tlie world was not his friend, nor flie woxidii Uw«- 
Slitfp miseiy h«d worn him to the bone !" 

BOXBO AVDJUJUR^ 

The beauty of the morning, on which Emily encountered 
the mysterious mendicant, failed,, as is common in the early 
spring, to herald a fine day. fiut perhaps the discomfort of 
the change, the cold and drizzling rain, the wind rushing 
round the comers of the streets, and sighing mournfully 
through the crevices of the ill-fitting doors and casement^ 
was little felt by the outcasts of fortune. Those who knew 
not, when the day rose, how the day's wants were to be pro- 
vided for — ^to whom the blessed light of morning was hateful, 
as a remembrancer, too soon, of the miseries of the coming 
day— the change in the atmosphere heightened not their 
misery ! Oh, but it is a terrible condition that, of those who 
fear to look upon the day-beam, and fear it for their mis- 
fortunes, not their crimes; and feel that misfortune is 
punished worse than crime — ^that the bold, abandoned woman, 
and the dishonest man, may flaunt it openly in the face 
of day, while the poor and honest, who would work, honestly 
work, are driven from the pale of society — Shunted, worse 
than savage beasts, because they have not the yellow dross^ 
which is bought so often at so dear a cost—a cost they could 
not pay — of keen remorse and inward apprehensions. 
^ Yet it JB bitter to want the nec^mcv^ ^^^osi^^ 
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most Utter drop in that bitter draught is in the consciousneas 
that we have not deserved a lot so wretched — in the aching, 
hopeless envy, that will steal sometimes into the purest 
mind, when ^contrasting the condition of forlorn abandoned 
virtue with the apparent triumphs of the wicked. 

In a miserable attic, in one of the wretched streets in the 
purHeus of St. Martin's Lane, on the mommg when Emily 
Forester encountered the mendicant in Wimbledon Wood, a 
young but emaciated female lay stretched upon a pallet, 
composed only of straw, covered witii a ragged patch-work 
counterpane. She had once been very fair, that poor 
creature, whose only clothing was a thin old petticoat, and 
a faded, tattered, cotton gown. The remains of a delicate, 
charming, English beauty, were yet observable in the out- 
line of the small features ; the still mild glance of the deep- 
blue eye, and the softness and rich colour of the golden 
hair, which, laden with the damps of sickness and starvation, 
strayed loosely from the brow over ^ wretched bundle of 
rags which formed the only pillow for th* poor head. De- 
spite the sickly yellow, which had usurped tb« place of the 
lOy and the rose, in the once exquisite complexion— 4espite 
the sharp, haggard outline of the features, the meagie^ 
wasted limbs, it was evident that forlorn creature had not 
yet passed what should have been the summer of life — ^was 
not more than twenty-three years of age. Alas, for those 
for whom life has no summer ! Surely it is a moot point, 
whetiier the wretchedness of youth or age is the worst to 
bear. Poverty, with advanced years, is no doubt very 
dreadful; but, alas, there is a bitterness, a madness, in the 
misery of a blighted youth, which mocks the passive 
wretchedness of torpid age ! It is so terrible, in the season 
of warm, glowing, enthusiastic, innocent youth, to be shut 
out, as it were, from youth's enjoyments— to be separated 
from humanity, bidden to have no share in its enjoyments, 
because the luuid of hideous, loathsome poverty ^\s^^>s^^ 
ml Or worse, even, than this; to liaxe uni\ftdk.Mi^s^«^'^^ 
destiajr to another no lew lucUesa— io we ^^rX* ^"i^w^ 
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purest, fondest lore, grow hardened and corrupted by tiie 
unmerited hardsliips — tiie brazen, unmasked yillany, wMcii 
honesty and truth daily encounter ! And, oh ! climax of misefj, 
to behold the offspring^ of that ill-fated love, the innocent, 
that the care of a prosperous mother would hare clothed 
in cambric, and cradled on down, and curtained with silk, 
to behold that poor, feeble creature, perish of cold and 
want! 

A pale, apparently dying infant, of from twelve to f ourteai 
months old, was pressed to the bosom of the wretched young 
woman, the tenant of that miserable attic. The breath of 
the woman was heaved in long, uncertain gasps, her lips 
were parched and white ; she was sinking from want of food; 
<m the floor beside the pallet stood a broken pitcher contun- 
ing water, and it was with difficulty that, towards mid-day^ 
the faint and famished creature raised herself on her pallet 
and placed the vessel to her lips. Poor as was the beverage, 
the water revived her^ and as she replaced the pitcher on the 
ground, she turned an anxious look on the babe at her side. 
Poor thing! it would have been a model of infantine beauty^ 
had it been the child of rich parents ; but its pellucid con^ 
plexion had grown sickly like that of the wretched mother, 
and its round cherub cheeks had fallen in, and the large 
hazel eyes had in them an ominous brightness, as, roused by 
the movement of the luckless mother, it opened them and 
smiled, and nestled down in her bosom. There is nothing 
more sweet and interesting than a child from one to three 
years of age: the peevfehness and dullness of the first months 
of infancy are past, and the little creature, if gifted with even 
common intelligence, begins to know and take notice of sun # 
rounding objects, and especially to turn with agiad reeo£^ 
^tion to the mother or the nurse. 

" Oh ! my poor boy, my sweet darlmg, dying, dying, and I 
have nothing but ooM water to give theeT sobbed tibe 
■nteraUe mother, as she pressed the pallid mflMEit to her 
boMBL Oh r she went on muttering to herself, as she 
Jodced the pale iniluit on her be6<«iy ^ oh I if I had deserved 
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ihis,I tlimk I could bear it better. Bui we bave not deaerred 
it. No, no, my poor Harry, if you did wrong, it was im 
ignorance, and because you were deceived by the moat 
wicked wretch that ever wore a woman's shape. Alas, that I 
should say so of my own relation. But he was innocent, mj 
Harry, and so was I, and I will remain so; I will die^ 
knowing, blessed be the good God, that I have never 
willingly hurt a worm. But, oh 1 my poor Harry, he will not» 
he cannot, he does not bear this wretchedness witk 
patience! But, O Lord, have mercy on himl visit him not 
for the sina into which he is beguiled by the wickedness of 
othersi Alas, alas i where is he gone now ? What a cold and 
miserable day it has become, and he has had no food for two 
days, poor fellow, and has gone out to try and get some for 
me and oar boy. WeU, let me be patient, his lot is worse 
than mine ; if he had not married me, he had been a pros* 
perous and happy man. Oh, my poor Harry, it was a 
wretched day for you on which we metl" 

Oh, la 1 it*8 mighty fine now, I dare say you thinks, that 
'ere canting and whiidng," said a sharp female voice, as the 
door of the attic was thrown open, and a burly woman, of 
about fifty years of age, attired in gaudy finery, made her 
appearance. ^ It's mighty fine, to be sare,Mr8. Mills,'' said this 
woman, approaching the pallet, ''to be going on a making 
speeches fit for a play-actress, about your wagabone of a hua- 
band, when I never sees the colour of a penny from hinu 
But I. tells 'you plainly what it is, if he does not bring 
home some money to me to-night, out you goes, sick 
or wen, thafs nothing to me. I am an honest woman, aa 
pays mj way^ aod can't afford to give lodgers rooms out of 
charity.* 

The poor ack and starving creature looked up at these 
words, and sMrered, as she pressed her child closer to her 
bosom ; she trenibled at the violence of her landlady. 

Dear, good Mn. Jenkins," she said, do bu&\)^ ^^^jt^a^ 
and you shall have some money ; my Ta^dwaA'irgl iwA wim 
home wiUiout, I ma sure." 
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And I should like to be sure as hell somel'^ 
answered the landlady, ^ and would like to know inwluifc 
way ; begging, or stealing, I suppose ; not, to be sure, that 
matters to me, Mrs. Mills ; all I wants is my money, and if 
so be you gets it for me, there's an end to the matter. I 
shall not ask you how you comes by it; but I do tell yoa 
this, onee for aU, I am not a-going to be shabbed off at^ 
longer ; yoa are not a-going to live in this here famished 
room for nothing/^' ^ 

The unfortunate lodger wds too spirit-broken, too mueh 
spent for want of food, to repel this brutality, else she might 
have answered, that the wretched attic, which only contained 
a deal table and a couple of chairs, could not justly be 
called a famished room. She did, howeyer, ventore to remind 
her landlady, that she had a fortnight back taken away even 
the poor bed, of which her lodgers had originally the use. 

" Aye, aye," answered the landlady, ^ and reason enough 
that I should take it away ; it was enough to trust such 
beggars with the bare walls of a room." 

" Come, stop this, stop this!" said the rough yoice of a 
man, as the door was thrown open, and the mendicant, who 
had addressed Emily Forester in the wood at Wimbledon, 
made his appearance. " Stop this, you infernal old haridan," 
he repeated, turning on the landlady, with a look and accent 
as savage as her own. " Is not the poor wench starving- 
dying? There, hag as you are, there is a sowreign; tike 
out of it the ten paltry shillings we owe you, and go and 
get some brandy, and some mutton to make a little brotL 
Oh !" and here the man garnished his speech with an oath, 
" you needn't look so nice ; it is good money, fresh from the 
mint, and I have not stolen it either!" 

The woman took the money with a smiling air, and her 
manner instantaneously changed from a bmtal insolence to 
fawning servility. There is not much hypocrisy about 
^ London lodginghouse-keepers, whether they let apartments 
I in the neiffbboiuhood of Cavendish, ^c^^xe^ or, as Mrs. 
•^Jenkins did, in the pm'licus o£ S>t.. lAiaiVM^?* "Vjajoa. t^ase^ 
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contriTe, with equal candour, to teach their lodgers that 
their dvility is an article entirely purchasable. 

LorSy Mr. MiUs,'' said the woman, as she turned the 
gold over, **you are always so funny, to think as I should 
suppose ^t you stole money V* 

" Thee wouldn't care if I did, thee old jade ; so get out 
and buy the mutton, and lay up your account with being 
dvil to my lass here for the future; 'cause you see, old 
woman, that impudence won't go down with them that has 
tiiedibbsr 

This speech was made by MiQs, in a tone, and with a 
manner, quite as brutal as that which the landlady herself so 
lately employed, but the air of affected jocoseness with 
which she smiled, and courtesied herself out of the room, 
showed, at the least, that she and her lodger were exceedingly 
well matched. 

The poor young woman, meanwhile, feebly raised herself 
on her pallet, as the landlady closed the door, and, fixing her 
eyes with a piteous expression on her husband's face, she 
exclaimed, in a hollow trembling voice, " Oh, Harry, do not 
jest so with that dreadful woman. How did you come by 
that money ? Oh, surely, the vile wretches you have been 
among lately have not won you to join them, and steal?" 

" Steal, Ciss ! " answered the man, laughing. " Do not 
make a fool of thyself. No, no, I have not been stealing, 
miless thee calls it so, to get a little back out of the money 
which that old rascal, Josiah Teal, cheated me of in his 
smuggling transactions." 

« Oh, Harry ! Harry !" answered the woman, " do not tell 
me that. Don't say that you have any more dealings with that 
old man ; who, you have sworn to me, was the first to put you 
in the way of all the bad, vile wretches you have known !** 

« Now, do not frighten thyself for that, Ciss I" replied the 
man ; ** but, remember, if it had not been for that very old 
fellow. Teal, I should never have known the chap who intro- 
duced me to thy aunt, and so never have known theet my 
pretty one!" 
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^ And better, perhaps, for both of u, if jon neter had 
known me, Harry,", said the woman I'^tar it ww with the | 
money that wae to set us up in honse-keeping, ibraooih, that 
they tempted you into that wicked jdeed, for which, I bdiere 
in my heart, a judgment has hung over iu» that hag made all 
our ventures Ml, and brought us at last to the plight tiiat 
we are now in! Oh, it was a woeful day, a woeful di^, 
when we first met, and when you meddled with iU-gotten 
gains I" ' 

As the poor wretch spoke thus, she wept, and wrung her 
thin., hands, while the man stood by, with Ins harah, re- 
pulsiye features softening with an expression of tendemaai 
and sorrow, of which, at a first glance, they might have beiB 
tiiought incapable. 

Patience, my dear Cicely,*' he 8aid9 '<*«nd we ahall have 
good times yet!" 

Good times I" ejaculated the woman ! ^ Oh, jeB, it looks 
like it. And you look like it — blamed of a leg, and with one 
of your eyes almost beaten out, in your drunken brawls 1" 

"For all that, Ciss," answered the man, "we will yet 
have good times, and may fairly look for them, when we do 
a good deed to make up for the bad ones." 

" Yes !" replied the woman, bitterly, " if the one bad deed 
mi^ht be amended. But, that cannot be I " 

"Don't be too sure of that, though," answered MUK 
" If we cannot make up for what has been done, altogether, 
we may do something in that way. What would you say, 
now, if I were to tell you that, this morning, when, for t^ 
first time in my life, I made up my mind to beg, the first 
person that gave me help was Miss Emily Forester ?' 

" Say ? " retorted the woman. " Why, that such a deed was 
like the good, sweet creature that she always was ; and that 
I should like to know how it was you came to meet her.'' 

" Why, she is living near to her Aunt Danby," answered 
the man, " and, I believe, on good terms with her too I" 
^ ^Qn good term I" said the woman. " Th^ lasnh may be on 
^Svod terms with the wolf next! OVi, Bsstty, 
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husband, I would give anything, suffer anything, if I could 
but see that vile, cruel, ungrateful woman punished. But, 
no, there is no hope of that. It aeems to me there is no 
punishment for the great thieves of the world, only the 
little ones. I should have been sent to prison, if I had taken 
a loaf to keep myself and my child from starving; but 
Madam Danby, who has robbed her own niece of thousands, 
and done worse too, much worse, she is to be dressed in 
satins and silks, and ride in a carriage. Oh, I have no 
patience ! There is no justice in this world ! " 

^'Not much, I am afrfldd, Ciss," said the man; ''but 
there's something nearly as good, and that's revenge. And 
when I tell you, that Miss Emily Fcu'ester has promised to 
meet me to-morrow evening, and that, after I had left her, 
and was coming home to get a bit of dinner with the silver 
she was so kind as to give me, I stumbled on old Teal, who 
has got a good and safe job for me on hand, I hope yoa 
will not doubt that, if Madam Danby and two or three 
more don't get justice, they will have a taste more than they 
will like of revenge !" 

It won't be revenge, nothing that pulls down that bad 
woman I" said Cicely, passionately, for she seemed to lose all 
the mildness of her character when speaking of Mrs. Danby. 
**No, it won't be revenge: it will be justice. And I will 
hope, indeed, f<x better days, Harry, if you can come at 
her!" 

''And I will come at her, be sure of that, Giss," said the 
man. " So now, we will have a fire, and a good dinner ; and; 
after that, I will go out and get you some cloUies, and see 
£or a better lodging/' 
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OHAFTEB IX. 

** TIs dander. 
Whose «4ge is dnurper than the sword ; wliose toogne 
Oatvenoms aU the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Bides on the posting irinds, and doth belie 
All comers of the worid." 

The day on which the man Mils had, in his yenture as ft 
mendicant, introduced himself to Emily Forester, passed 
away not unpleasantly for her. In the morning, and before 
the change which afterwards took place in the weather, the 
Earl brought down, to introduce to her, Mrs. Trerdyan, the 
wife of that friend whom he had been visiting on the night 
of his own first interference in behalf of Emily, when she was 
molested by Captain Seymour. 

The husband of Clara Trerelyan, the younger son of an 
ancient family in Cornwall, had married her very im- 
prudently ; for her circumstances were as poor as those of 
Emily Forester, and even more desolate, since she had no 
near relation in the world, having been left an orphan, vnth- 
out brothers or sisters, at the age of eighteen. From that 
time till she was three-and-twenty, when she became the 
wife of Mr. Trevelyan, she had supported herself in the 
laborious and humiliating position of a private governess. 
It was, as before said, very imprudent in Mr. Trevelyan to 
suffer himself to be so much charmed by the beauty cmd 
amiable qualities of Clara, since she had no money, and he 
had very little; for, though his family were wealthy, the 
fortune of a younger son must always be indifferent ; and, to 
make the matter worse, his father had always made up his 
mind, that the good looks and pleasant manners of his 
younger son would amend his fortunes in the way of 
marriage, and, to accomplish this desired end, had neg<v 
tiatied, in his favour, with the relations of an orphan heirefls 
<ff the same county— this lieireaa \a ci;u£s<^t«^«^ 
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more tlie anger of the old squire, a girl of passable good 
looks, and not tinamiable temper. 

If, according to the fashion of a cmsty, tyrannical old 
father in a norel,'' said the squire, ^ I had looked out for an 
old, ugly, ill-tempered woman, and commanded Edmund to 
marry her because she was rich, there would hare been 
some excuse for his flying to the 'opposite extreme, and 
marrying a handsome woman without a shilling. But Alice 
Vivian is neither old nor ugly ; she is a young girl, and a 
pretty girl, and a good girl too. The only merit of this Miss 
Clara Moreland is her poverty ; and, by Jore, master Edmund 
shall learn what manner of merit that is. Fll stop hk 
allowance !~he shall see how he can live upon love ! It will 
not be quite such substantial fare as he has been accustomed 
to, I imagine 

In this supposition the rough and tough old squire was, 
indeed, very correct ; and when the two hundred pounds 
which Edmund had when he married was expended in two 
months — ^for he would not at first live in a style at all 
suited to his finances — both he and poor Clara began to find 
that love was really too ethereal a diet to subsist upon, without 
some grosser fare. Happily, however, for both, and especially 
so for Clara, a friend appeared for Trevelyan, in the person 
of Lord Alverston, ere the bitter hour arrived which comes 
so soon* for so many — ^that hour, when the gnawing, en* 
venomed fang of real poverty — ^the irritation caused by 
brutal creditors, a scanty wardrobe, and an insufficient table, 
dissipates the dream of youthful imagination, and proves 
too sensibly that love is not imperishable. Most happily for 
Clara, this cruel consequence of poverty was averted by the 
generous friendship of Lord Alverston ; most happily, because 
she was the party in whose behalf the sacrifice had been 
made, and because men in general sooner grow weary of 
physical deprivations than women. And it might have been 
that, under the pressure of real want, Trevelyan v^ould have 
learned to regret having violated his fat\i«t'^ c«nsiQas^^«»^ 
to iMnk that Alice Vivian bore as fair aa ^«5q»*» 
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woman, to share wIkwo porerty he had ngected her. The 
Earl of Alverston, like a guardian angel of love and hiq»p- 
nesa, then, first forced upon Trevelyan a sum of moncj 
sufficient to release him from embarrassment, and then pro- 
cured for him a govermnent employment oi about eight 
hundred a year; so that Trerelyan, who vas neither selfiih 
mit luxurious, was still content with his own choice of a 
wife, and did not regret not haying been directed by his father. 

Mn, Trevelyan was really a very amiable and pleamng 
woman; and as, in the enthusiasm of her gratitude to the 
Earl, she made Emily fully acquainted with Ms 
the similarity of their positions at once awakened in each an 
interest towards the other. The morning, therefore, passed 
very agreeably ; and when Laura Danby called, she obtained 
from Mrs. Trevelyan a promise that she would accompanj 
Emily to an early and quiet dinner at Hdly Lodge. 

Between the grounds of the Lodge and tiie cottage time 
was, as before said, only a green kind of country lane ; and 
as the sun had again broken out after the rain, the two 
ladies, wrapped in their shawls, preferred walking through the 
garden to accepting the use of the carriage, which Laura 
had proffered to send. As they issued from the little garden 
of the cottage, a gentleman in a military undress hastened 
forward to meet them, and Emily, to her surprise and even 
terror, recognised Captain Seymour ; while he, on his part, 
paused, and after looking in a hesitating manner at Mrs. 
Trevelyan, muttered something about not wishing to intrude 
on Miss Forester, and, bowmg to both the ladies, turned 
upon his heel. His vexed and disappointed air, however, 
together with the familiar tone in which he addressed Emily, 
clearly gave Mrs. Trevelyan to understand that she was in 
the way ; indeed she would have surmised the Captain to be 
some lover of Emily, in waiting in the lane by her own 
appointment, had she not heard from the Earl the day before 
that his proposab had been accepted by Miss Forester. She 
concluded, therefore^ that the Ci^ttain was some friend or 
tSKmljr canDeetioiD, who had afftin oi ^^^^^ 'w^iV ^ 
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which he wished to speak with Emflj, and therefore said; 
* Dear Miss Forester, do not let me frighten your friends 
away ; that gentleman eridently wishes to speak with you, 
will you not call him back ?" 

« Oh, dear madam, no!* answered Emily; ^he has been 
the source of nothing but trouble and distress to me. He is 
Captain Seymour, who so molested me on the night that 
Walter broke his arm. It was from his rudeness that the 
Earl rescued me. His presumption jb uiequaQed, or he would 
not have presumed to address me as he did this moment. 
Had he the least feeling of a real gentleman, he would 
forbear to intrude himself on a person by whom he has been 
repulsed as he has been by me 

This explanation was given by Emily, as she passed with 
Mrs. Trevelyan through the grounds of Holly Lodge ; nor 
did she expect to hear the name of her importunate admirer 
from her cousins. Scarcely, however, had the Earl, who 
had promised to look in at Mrs. Danby's in the course of the 
evening, arrived, than Caroline Barton came up to the sofa 
where Emily was seated, chatting with Mrs. Price, who was 
staying for a few days at the Lodge, and holding up her 
hands with an affected air of rebuke, exclaimed, 

Oh, Emily, what a naughty, naughty girl you are ! " 

Emily was too well acquainted with the malice of her 
cousin to suppose that this sage remark was the prelude 
to any very harmless or innocent jest ; and therefore, with 
some gravity, replied, that she should be glad to know how 
she had offended ? 

« Oh, against all honest rules, you wicked, wicked girl! 
Indeed^Emily, you are quite too bad. Poor Captain Seymour, 
he is a naughty man, we know ; but indeed you punish him 
too mudi!* 

I am at a loss to understtmd you, Caroline,'' said Emily, 
with some warmth, while the Eari looked grave and uneasy, 
and Laura Danby tittered. Emily went oii\ ^XwiVmssr 
enough, Caroline^ d the annoyancea 1 laawe> ca^xsi^^^^ 
(^/^am/Se^onr, to be aware that \na uaanfe^^^^^^' 
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a proper topic for jeetiDg. I have not till this eTening Been 
the gentleman, if I most giye him an appellation which he 
so ill deserves, since Lord Alrerston, some months hack, 
rescued me from his radeness.'' 

" Oh, then, you have seen him this evening ?^ said Ckirbliiie^ 
iviggling. 

"I saw him as I left home in company with Mn. 
Trevelyan," answered Emily'; ^he was apparently loitering 
in the lane, for what purpose I cannot tell, unless it was to 
occadon annoyance to me. But there is enough of this, I 
think. I do not know why the affronts I have experienced 
from Captain Seymour are to be made a topic of discussion. 
I think more worthy, as well as more delicate objects of con- 
versation, might easily be chosen." 

^ I think so too, my dear," said Mrs. Price, now interfering 
in the conversation, with her sharp imperative tones ; for, 
with all her faults she was not censorious, and most honestly 
believed that Emily felt all the aversion to Captain Seymour 
that she never failed to express.. " I think so, too ; and I 
must tell you, Miss Caroline, that it does you no credit to 
<ihoose such a subject for jesting. If that worthless coxcomb 
is loitering about this neighbourhood, it is no doubt with 
Jk view to create for Miss Forester some fresh trouble ; and it 
would become her friends better to think of how they should 
toacli him to keep his distance, than to make a joke of his 
impertinence. And that is what real friends would do. But 
real friends are not to be met with every day ; and Miss Emily 
may be thankful that she has, at any rate, one person of such 
consequence to take her part now, that all the sly, spiteful 
ci-eatures wiQ be glad, sooner or later, to hold their tongues." 

As Mrs. Price spoke thus, she looked significantly towards 
the Earl, who, however, noticed neither the look nor the 
words that accompanied it, engaged as he was in question- 
ing Mrs. Trevelyan respecting the demeanour of Captain 
Seymour. Caroline, on her part, affected to be overcome by 
the sharp manner of Mrs. Price, and put her handkerchief to 
j'wr eyea, while JuUa, came forward, mth. aaavi VJaa 
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' candour and simplicity, to inquire what was the matter, ac- 
companied by her Aunt Danby and Laura, who were the only 
other persons present. 

^< I cannot bear it, my dear Julia, indeed I cannot," said 
Caroline, sobbing ; ^ Mrs. Price says such ill-natured things, 
and forms such strange conclusions. I am sure it is no more 
my fault than Emily's, if Captain Seymour will come day 
after day and saunter about the cottage; or if you and 
Laura saw him stealing along the lane last night, c^ter you 
parted with Emily at the garden gate. It seems to me the 
drollest thing in the world for a man to persist, as he does, in 
dangling after Emily, who says she hates him and has 
affronted him so often. And as to friends, of course Mrs. 
Price must think I am very dull not to understand her 
insinuations upon that point ; but it would be hard for Emily 
to find better friends than you and I have been, Julia.'' 

This speech was delivered by Miss Caroline with a rapidity 
of utterance that forbade interruption, and a loudness of tone 
that was more energetic than polite. Not a very favoivable 
specimen did the manners of either the Danbys or the 
Bartons furnish of Emily's connections to the Earl — accus- 
tomed as he was to the mavniien, the polished coolness of 
fashionable life. But he was very much in love — and love, 
for once in a way, was on the side of reason, and assured him 
that the coarseness and vulgarity of kinswomen, whose ac- 
quaintance might easily be shaken off, in no way deteriorated 
from the refinement and elegance of Emily herself. Beyond 
this, Caroline Barton was not only ill-tempered and violent 
to the point of vulgarity, but she had such a sufficient share 
of her sister's craft, that had she surmised that the grossne^s 
of her manner would disgust the Earl with Emily and her 
connections, she would, therefore, the more unrestrainedly 
have indulged it. 

Julia remained superlatively cool. It did not consist with 
her plans to exhibit any violence whatever ; ands.hax^^^s^*^'**' 
private rebuke for Caroline, whom a\ife\v'0AW^ ^^^^'^^^ 
for Emilfa rival, and whose display oi ^^^^^^ 
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would scarce leeomniezid her fSor the poeiiton of OmnitMirf 

Alverston. 

<<My dear Caroline," ahe said, "noir do not exd.iejem-' 
self so; pray, do not Toa know how weak your narret m, 
and that yoa safier so much if yoa excite yourself And I 
am sure you wrong dear Mrs. Price. Of coarse^ she eoaU 
not think you were to blame, or not Emily's friend, becaon 
you were jesting about Captain Seymour. If you had heea 
sly and spiteful, you would not have jested so <qpenly. But 
don't do it again, love: it is unpleasant, no doubt» to poor 
Emily. Of course, she cannot tdl the Captain thai he ahiH 
not walk about the Queen^ highways, if he chooses ; and wo, 
if he will loiter near tiie cotta<>;e, without any encoaragemeal 
from her, she cannot help it ! " 

""Paha, bah!" ejaculated Mrs. Price, ^'aO mighty IbiB, 
Miss Julia, mighty fine. I am a ^iain-spoken woman, and 
what I think, I say; and I say, that if I were Miss Fores- 
ter or the Earl of Alverston, you and your sister* should 
speak out, too, and say what you mean about Captain 
Seymour!'* 

"Mean? La, Mrs. Price! what a strange woman you are I* 
said Julia. " Why, what should we mean ? " 

« Why/' retorted Mrs. Price, " that Captain Seymour does 
not lurk about Wimbledon for nothing, and that, in spite 
of all your cousin says, she does encourage him. There, 
Miss, that's what you mean, you and your sister too. And 
now you have got my mind upon that subject ; and you will 
have it on a few more that you'll like as little, if you don't 
take care !" 

The feelings of Emily during this altercation between her 
cousins and Mrs. Price may be more readily imagined than 
described. She had sunk upon a sofa, and vainly endea- 
voured, more than once, to interpose. In their eagerness 
and expressions of mutual dislike, neither Mrs. Price nor 
the Bartons would be interrupted, while poor Emily, almost 
overcome with mingled shame and anger, grew red and pale 

tarns. Though superlatively so V> \ieT» ^cspafc 



indeed painM to all concerned in it. Mrs. Price bad 
become really as^r^r. The Earl, with his nice feelings of 
honour and pride, wounded to the quick, stood somewhat 
apart, with perhaps the first scintillation of jealous suspi- 
inon darting athwart his mind, while Mrs. TreTelyan, after 
hastily whispering to him, that she agreed entirely with Mrs. 
Price, approached Emily, and endeaToured to support her. 
The Bartons, too, were uneasy. Julia was not so cool as 
«he expected to he, in playing the first stroke of her game 
against Emily, and Caroline was as much irritated as she 
appeared, while Mrs. Danby and Laura had their nervous 
feelings too. They, like Julia, however, bore out the 
matter bravely, and when Mrs. Price expressed herself in 
so free a tone, Mrs. Danby felt it incumbent on her to take 
part with the niece, who was so disinterestedly incurring so 
tart a rebuke on behalf of Laura. 

^Indeed then, my dear Mrs. Price,** she said, must 
speak what you call plainly as well as yourself. I really 
cannot detect, in anything that Julia or Caroline have said, 
such unkind insinuations i^ainst Emily as you accuse them 
of. It was foolish of Caroline, certainly, to jest about 
Captain Seymour, as she must have been sure tliat Emil^ 
must be annoyed at his being so much in the neigh- 
bourhood.*' 

*<Miss Forester," said the Earl, now advancing, *«were 
you aware that Captain Seymour has been, as these ladies 
assert, for some days loitering in the neighbourhood 

**No, my lord!" answered Emily, with recovered spirits; 
for not only did she feel, wiUi Mrs. Price, that her cou^ns 
had designed, by their insinuations, to reflect upon her 
conduct; but with that conviction came another, that either 
the young ladies falsely asserted that they had seen Captain 
Seymour in the neighbourhood, or that his appearance th&re 
was the result of some conmmnication with them. A 
foregone experience, of late too much negl©(*eA» 
and bitter dispositioiis of these wome», yai^^ ^^ ^'^'^ 
ia I^nilf, wb^ it roaaed in liw <hft '^Tflnjc. ^ ^^^^^^^^J 
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''No, my lordr she repeated. ''Siiiee tiie night irim 
jou kindly rescaed me from his impertiaieiiGe» I have not 
seen Captain S^moor till this afternoon, when, as Ifn. 
Trevelyan will tell yon, he was loitering near the cott^^e; 
He would have spoken to me» I heUeye, had I been alonv; 
and I was too thankM that Mrs. Trevelyan's societj 
preserved me from his molestations. I acknowledge, aho^ 
jny lord, that if my cousins had not mentioned Oaptam 
Seymour, I should not have done so ; for I had a woman'i 
fear of emhroiling you with a man who merita not even tbe 
distinction of your anger. And I feel it due to myself to 
add, that neither the Misses Barton, nor Miss Danhy, han 
made known to me, before this evening, that they had seea 
Captam Seymour." 

can make frill allowances for your feminine fun, 
Emily," said the Earl, **\mt you must albw me to say that 
they were unjust to me, and more so to yourself, and 
might have given a colour to the jests of your cousin^ 
which possibly the young ladies themselves did not design. 
Since, however, if I understand Miss Julia rightly, this 
terrible Captain haunts your dwelling by night and by daj, 
I will, if you please, at once escort you home, and Mrs. 
Trevelyan will no doubt accompany you, as my carriage 
will take her to town." 

Mrs. Danby, who apprehended that the manoeuvre of the 
Bartons had rather compromised them than Emily in the 
opinion of the Earl, now interposed, with many entreaties 
that he would not deprive them of the society of Emily and 
Mrs. Trevelyan so early in the evening; but his lordship, 
like the lords of the creation in general, could be sufficiently 
obstinate in his resolves. Besides that, as the one fault o£ 
his otherwise estimable character was a disposition to 
jealousy, the arrows of Julia Barton had so far reached their 
aim that, in spite of himself, he felt suspicious and angiy, 
and very much inclined to vent his spleen on the lady 
cousins of Emily, since, from the candour of her explana- 
tioDs, be had no fair plea for exlinbiting \\> \A^Qx^\y&x^\ 
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and therefore, purely to spite the Danhjg and Bartons, be 
would take Emily and Mn. Trevelyan away, only, before 
his departure, expressing a hope that he dionld soon see 
Mrs. Price as a guest at Alveiston. 



CHAPTER X. , 

Tbns do I ever make way fool aqr pane!" 

The Earl of Alverston had no sooner withdrawn, than Jnlia 
Barton, answering with a few words of insolent retort the 
triumph and reproofs of Mrs. Price, hurried out of the 
room, and ungenerously left her sbter, aunt, and cousin to 
do battle against the old lady, who was more than a match 
for all three; and who, finally, ordered her carriage and 
withdrew in high indignation, protesting that she would 
never darken Mrs. Danby's doors again ; and foretelling that 
her pride and wickedness, ^aye, wickedness," she said, with 
great vehemence, ''would have a falL" Julia, meanwhile, 
concerned herself but little with the anger of Mrs. Price, 
but as she heard carriage-wheels upon the sweep before the 
house, which her chamber-window overlooked, she peeped 
through the blind, and perceiving that Mrs. Price's broo^iaiii 
had drawn up, muttered to herself, 

'' Humph ! so the old woman is going away in a passion ! 
So much the better. I did not want her here for days 
together; she is much too sharp, and an acquaintance, in 
short, that my Aunt Danby would be well rid of . I shall 
have her dismissed from the visiting-list. I shall tell Mrs. 
Danby so to-morrow. She will not murmur at any command 
of mine now, I think ; neither shall Miss Laura, after to- 
night. Poor things ! I shall govern them a little, but the 
rod will not be quite made of iron after all, or, at leasts theis 
wealth can cover it with rosea. And if liJhe^ "ir^ "^^sa^ 
plan, and be witlud so dreadfdUy hicankaoraA wAiik9Q0dA«^|M 
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must taike the conseqaences. I am sare, whatever I get 
from them I work hard enough for, in saving them from 
the resnlts of their own folly Ab she soliloquised this, 
Julia took from a drawer a superh Cashmere shawl, whidi 
had been a great favourite of Mrs. Danby's, and which, for 
that very reason, Julia had intimated a desire to possess ; 
and as, for some potent reason or other, her will for the last 
few weeks had been a law with her aunt, the shawl was 
accordingly resigned to her. 

Wrapped in this shawl, and with a close straw bonnet and 
veil upon her head, Julia now stole into Laura's room, and 
slipped down a back staircase tliat communicated with the 
gardens. Though the stars were thickly sown upon an 
imclouded sky, there was no moon; and the stillness and 
obscurity, even within the gardens, was somewhat dismal, 
and might have overcome stronger nerves than those of 
Julia, who, when not engaged in the prosecution of some 
vile scheme, was as cowardly as any of her sex. The 
courage of fraud and malice, however, she possessed in an 
eminent degree, and the ghostly whispering of the wind 
among the branches, the mists, and darkness of the night 
did not startle her, as she threaded her way swiftly through 
the winding paths of the garden, till she reached a door, of 
which Laura and Mrs. Danby alone possessed a key, and 
which opened on the lane, at one extremity of which stood 
the cottage of the Foresters. Julia was in possession of 
Laura's key to this door, and as she unlocked it she raised 
her eyes, and noted with what intense brilliancy the stars 
shone. Julia had no religion, but abundance of superstition, 
and the one white spot in her character had been affection 
for her mother, who died when Julia was little more than a 
child. Thus it happened, that, as she looked up at the 
bright stars, the memory of her mother and her pale dying 
face came, as it were, with an awful distinctness before her. 

I She j>aused and shuddered, not out of remorse for the cruel 
l^iUdjr she was practising, but from m \nstmc.t of aupersti- 
^on. Then, angry at her weakneaa, ^oqV \\. qSl 
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pursued her jrtsj, stijl thinking tenderly of her mother, and 
m firm as ever in her purpose of deatroying the happiness and 
fair fame of the daughter of him whose fraternal affection jiad 
been the last solace of her poor mother's broken spirit ; for 
Mr. Forester had, in her last hours, been all in all to the 
unhappy Mrs. Barton. Desperately inconsistent, no less 
than desperately wicked, is the human heart. J ulia mourned 
for her mother, and at the same moment relentlessly pur« 
sued those, whose misfortunes would have made her mother's 
greatest grief. 

Despite the darkness, Julia pursued her way at a rapid 
pace. She could have trodden that patii blindfolded ; and now 
she stood at the remote end of the lane, near a clump of 
hazels at the yerge of Wimbledon Wood. Had the moo& 
been up, both Holly Lodge and the cottage of the Foresters 
would have been yisible. 

As Julia approached this dump, or copse, a rustling was 
heard among the boughs ; and then the figure of a man, 
faintly discernible through the obscurity, emerged from the 
copse. The twinkling, through the darkness, of the gold 
epaulets on his shoulders, showed that this person was either 
a military or naval officer; but the colour of his garb could 
not have been ascertained, nor any point respecting his 
appearance beyond his superior height. 

^ You are late, young lady," he said, as he approached 
Julia, and the night is cold and raw. I have been almost 
perished in waiting for you." 

^Indeed!" answered Julia, in the sneering, caustic tone 
which was ahnost habitual to her. ^ I should have thought 
the sublime and disinterested passion whidi you bear to the 
beautiful Miss Danby, would have kept aloof the frosts 
of Jcmuary; at least, with such a prize in view, you 
might be content to encounter some trouble. Such a fortune 
as she will inherit, indeed such as she has at her command, 
independent of her mother, would be thought ^o^^Vl ^ 
renture by men in eireumstaneea svq^enoc \a ^Xoki^ vq::^^^^^ 
jour's to be, art** 
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Indeed, madam, jovl wrong my attachment to Miss 
Danbj," answered the man ; it is herself, and not her for- 
tune, that I seek." 

" Psha!" said Julia, interrupting the devoted lover, these 
subterfuges are quite unnecessary with me, Mr. Augustus 
Maltravers. Let us understand each other ; it will greatly 
facilitate the business we have on hand. You, I take it, are 
a needy, unprincipled fortune-hunter, perhaps of not a very 
respectable parentage, and certainly without education, but 
you have a tolerably handsome face and a fine person, 
which, with an insinuating, free, and easy manner, have 
smitten the fancy of my cousm Laura — a lady, you will 
observe, not particularly delicate in her tastes. As for my- 
self, I am, as I have just now said, a cousin of Miss Danby'a, 
and -I have an object to accomplish by holding her in my 
power that will not militate against your interests ; indeed 
it will further them, as I desire of all things that she should 
marry you. I have had my eye on her for some time, and 
have been aware that she was carrying on an intrigue, which 
this morning only funiished me with an opportunity of 
finally detecting. Of course, I could at once destroy your 
prospects, by laying before my aunt an information of her 
meetings with you — ^for a great portion of the fortune Miss 
Danby expects is still at her mother*s disposal; and I promise 
you she is a young lady, so far of the opinion that one 
handsome man is as good as another, that she will be no 
more disposed to sacrifice her fortune for your sake, than 
you will be disposed to accept her without one. You will 
observe, therefore, that you have much to gain by keeping 
ou good terms with me, and everything to lose if you ofiend 
mo, for Mrs. Danby is as much under my control as her 
daughter will be in future ; and I do not fear to tell you 
in what subjection you and Laura must hold yourselves to 
me, because I know very well that it is the fortune and not 
the girl that you want." 

The hold and determined insolence and authority with 
wl/ich Julia spoke, cowed the less a\\dv\e\om?>Ya^^'<i^^<i'B!>sMa^ 
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be^re her, who was, indeed, as she accused him of being, 
only a common fortune-hunter, with whom the silly Laura 
had become acquainted through the agency of her attendant 
Jane. 

" What is it you wish, then, madam?" said, in a very 
humble tone, Mr. Augustus Maltravers, whose real appel- 
lation, by-the-bye, was much less romantic. 

" Why, in the first place," answered JuHa, " I would 
recommend you, as a friend who really wishes you well, to 
use rather more caution in your visits to this place. In fact, 
I should advise you and Laura not to meet here again. It 
is dangerous. As I have found you out, so may others, who 
will not have any interest in keeping your secret. I will 
manage for you either letters or meetings in future. In the 
second place, I must beg you to be assured that I never 
either do or propose anything without a motive, and that 1 
had a very strong one, when I desired you, this morning, to 
wait here to-night in the undress of a military officer. You 
know the cottage yonder, at the end of the lane ? — it is the 
dwelling of the niece and sister-in-law of Mrs. Danby. 
There is a carriage now drawn up before the garden ; and 
though the night is dark, the %ht of the lamps will discover 
your dress and height, though not your features. You will 
therefore steal cautiously down, as if you did not wish to be 
seen, but take care that the servants do see you; and it 
would be as well, if you can command patience, to loiter 
about till you see a gentleman leave the cottage — that wiU 
be the Earl of Alverston ; and if you could manage to let 
him have a glimpse of you, but slip away in the darkness, to 
avoid speech with him, you will infinitely assist the design 
which both Laura and I have in view !" 

" All this is but a trifling matter," said the man ; " Til 
manage to be seen, and never fear me for keeping safe 
out of the chance of being spoken to; but is there no more 
to be done?" 

" Yes," answered Julia ; " you -wDilL ^Qks* T^sKfe-^ 
morrow monmg, to the addreaa, * Cas\«Mi^«yB^^'*^>^ 
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marie Street/ and if you see the Captain, which is probable 
you will, let him know whether you are noticed by the 
serrants with the carriage, or the Earl of Alverston himself. 
And now go, or the Earl will leave the cottage while we are 
talking. You shall hear from me or from Miss Danby 
to-morrow." 

Haying despatched Mr. Maltravers on his infamous 
errand, Julia Barton would fain have loitered near the 
cottage herself to ascertain its success, but that she feared 
her absence from the villa would be observed by Mrs. 
Danby, who was not acquainted with this portion of the 
intrigue against the peace and honour of Emily Forester. 
Miss Julia, therefore, hastened home, and regained her 
cousin's chamber by the back staircase without having 
encountered any of the servants. She found Laura there, 
sitting before the fire, in a fit of not very cheerful or agree- 
able musing, if an inference might have been drawn from 
the gloomy look on her not usually expressive features. 
The truth was that Miss Laura, though usually phlegmatic 
and not very reflective, had no great love for, and some 
instinctive terror of, her cousin Julia; and was a little scared 
to find herself very suddenly, and she scarce knew how, in 
the power of that young lady. It is astonishing how soon a 
real difficulty will convert a giddy and unthinking person 
into a very steady and meditative one. It was the difficulty, 
the embarrassing position, in which Laura Danby found her- 
self, that made her sit with her hands crossed on her knees, 
and her eyes fixed on the glowing embers, and her brow 
contracted with harassing thoughts. So occupied was she, 
indeed, Avith those painful thoughts, that she did not at first 
notice the entrance of the person wto was their chief object ; 
but Julia had opened the door softly, and trod with a light 
step. She at once, however, perceived Laura sitting in the 
large cushioned chair, with the frowns and pallor of mental 
distress on her fair and usually florid and cheerful face. 
I Julia was not sorry to find Laura thou^hlM. Ske'might 
'bare passed off her solicitude mt\i a TkaX. 
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bold that it ^vwdd suit her purpose. Laura wm not to deem 
it a trifling maftt^ that her cousin had learsfid how weakly 
ahe had committed herself to a promise d marriage with a 
mere adventurer. Tet Laura was a creature so pitiable, so 
ipobecQe^ that even the hard heart of Julia was touched with 
a momentary compassion for her. She had no such visitings 
in behalf of Emily Forester, towards whom she contemplated 
an injury far deeper than any she could inflict on Laura ; 
but she hated Emily with an intense hatred, because she 
felt herself in birth, beauty, educaticm, and natural talents, 
every way her inferior. She could afford to pity Laura, 
because she could despise her. Very quietly she took off 
her bonnet and shawl, congratulating herself that fate was 
most prqntious to her that eveningv because, to find Laura 
alone, and in her present mood, was what she most desired^ 
but had not hoped for. 

She drew a chair to the opposite side of the fire. When 
Laura looked up, and in the tvembling accent with which 
she said, So then, Julia, you have come back; did you 
see him she felt how much her new victim was^ at her 
mercy. 

<^ I have seen Mr. Maltravers,'' answered Julia; and she 
spoke in so loud atone that poor Laura started, and besought 
her to speak lower ; she had not herself ventured to mention 
her lover's name. 

^ How ridiculous you are^ Laura!" said Miss Barton; 
^ there is nobody to hear us. Your affectionate mamma is 
not, I believe, in the habit of visitiog your room even before 
she' retires for the night, much less at this hour of the 
evening. But I am gkd you had sense to come here, 
because I wished you to know what has passed. Miss Emily 
is done for. Oh! nothing will persuade the Earl but that 
Captain Seymour is in the neighbourhod, and by Emily's 
own appointment. Tour Mr. Maltravers will pass for the 
Captain to^night» and Seymour himself will be here again 
to-morrow." Then Julia detailfil last 
m Mis excdlmce* 
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Poor Emfly!" said Laura, with a sigh, when her conshi 
had ceased spiking. She had never either said or thought 
"|x>or Enultf' before ; but she felt now, on her own 
account, how terrible a thing it was to be in the power of 
Julia — the yictim of her machinations ; and therefore she 
said, " Poor Emily /" 

" Poor Emily, indeed !" reiterated Julia, in an accent of 
spite, while her tawny skin became sallow, for it could not 
turn pale. "Poor Emily, indeed! What do you mean by 
that? Would you like to see her a countess. Miss Laura? 
answer me that I ' A miserable little doll, with her talents 
and her good looks ; not indeed that I ever thought her 
pretty, but the men do — at least some. I was surprised, 
even to hear Warrender say, last week, that he thought her 
pretty!" 

« That was imfortunate for Emily," replied Laura, who, 
like most dull persons, occasionally hit upon smart sayings. 
« Her chances for being a countess must certainly be less, 
since Warrender admires her." 

Warrender was that young lawyer who had been cajoled 
by Julia into an engagement with her. It did not, therefore, 
suit her to notice in direct terms the bitterness of Laura's 
remark, but she took care to avenge herself for it, in the 
abrupt manner in which she broached the real object of her 
present conversation. 

" I am glad you are here by yourself, Laura," she said, 
" because we can at once come to an imderstanding respect- 
ing this foolish business of your corresponding with this 
Mr. Maltravers, as he calls himself. What return do you 
intend to make to me for not mentioning your infatuation 
to your mother ?" 

"Return, Julia!" ejaculated Miss Danby. "What return 
do you expect ? Surely you will not be so cruel as to betray 
me ? What return do you look for — ^what do yo mean ?" 

"What I mean, my dear,,^^^B|| I" answered Julia; 
"the thmg that people alf^ ^ituH they talk of a 
return for work done oi' ^(l*^^ 1^^ ^ 
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understondi that if you cannot raise a sum Bufficient for my 
purpose, I fiball be constrained to tell mj aunt eyerything; 
aa I am well satisfied that if you cannot pay for my silence, 
she will be content to pay for the intelligence which will 
preserre her daughter from an adrenturer." 

^ Tou speak too harshly of Maltravers, Julia," an- 
swered Miss Danby ; ^ and as to money, I think you are 
?eiy mean and cruel to mention it I am sure you have 
had enough from mamma, lately, to satisfy any reasonable 
person ; but if ten or twenty pounds will be of any use to 
you, I think I can spare so much/' 

Julia laoghed a low, quiet laugh, expresBiye of supreme 
confidence in her own power, and a no less supreme 
contempt for Laura. Then she sat bolt upright on the 
chair, on which she had hitherto been lounging, and said 
gravely, 

I really do wonder aUke at your meanness in thinking 
of such a sum, and your folly in naming it. You surely 
have not considered the nature of your position, or yon 
would not have supposed that I am to be bought off like 
your waidng-maid, at the price of a new silk gown. No^ 
Laura, I must have a very different sum ! I want five or six 
hundred pounds at least, and you must find them for me !" 

I find five or six hundred pounds screamed Laura, 
quite startled both out of her natural phlegm and her 
fashionable proprieties. ^How can I find five or six 
hundred pounds, and what can you possibly want with such 
a sum?" 

^My dear Laur% you are speaking most imprudently 
loud," said Julia. ^ Do let me advise you, for your own 
sake, to be more cautious. Let us discuss this matter with 
temper. I am not in a passion, and it is not your customary 
fault to be irritable. Tou ask me how you are to find five 
or six hundred pounds. And! reply, very easily! You have 
saved up nearly as much to run away with Mr. Maltravers, 
but you must postpone that conclusion, and oblige me with 
the money, that I may marry Mr. Warrender.*' 
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« Ton marry Mr. Worrender P said Laura with a sneer, 
of wMdi persons aocustomed to her usual sluggish manners 
would not haye supposed her capahle. ^Tou fbrget, mjdear, 
there are two words to that hargain. WiSL Mr. Warrender 
jou? Eyeryhody knows that the young man is a 
poor, goodruatured fool, and has heen for a long time 
Iraartily sick of his engagement to you, which he would 
ahake off if he could find courage enough.'' 

Perhaps so!'' answered JuMa, dryly; ^hut^ however 
disagreeable a marriage with me may be to Frank War- 
render — to marry the Methodist, red4iaired daughter of his 
Cither's partner would be still more so. He bought the 
license for marrying me, my dear, some time back ; 'indeed 
the term of it indll be out next week ; and as — ahem ! — ^he 
might not perhaps be in a hurry to procure another, I must 
ayail myself of the present one ; and for that purpose the 
five or six Jiundred pounds I ask from you will be infinite^ 
useful, for poor Frank is rather extravagant, and if he 
sacrifices the comforts of his father's house, I must be 
prepared to offer him an equivalent for a few months at 
least. 'That will be enough; for, as you say, he is very 
foolish, poor fellow, and looks but a little way beyond the 
present I" 

« If you yourself think the young man such a fool, I 
wonder that you will marry him I" said Laura bitterly. 

** Why, as to that, my dear," answered Julia, "I do not 
know that a great amount of wit, or even wisdom, is desir- 
able in a husband. The fools very often get the money, and 
beyond that, you must remember, I hare not wit and ta- 
lents such as sweet Emily Forester's, nor beauty and wealth 
Hke your sweet self; so if I have a chance for a husband at 
all, I must not trifle with it, for I see nothing either lovely 
or agreeable in a single life. Of course, if women are rich, 
or handsome^ or witty, they may put up with being old 
maids 1" 

^Bjr tbBt count, then, the ugly and stupid women are the 
beat offr retorted Laura. ^ But 1 caav\^ Ifim Itfi&a^ 
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it is not so. Handsome women will not consent to be old 
maids, that the ugly ones may have husbands. I suppose a 
handsome w<^nian likes to be married as well as a fright. I 
do, for one ! and as to this fire or six hundred pounds you 
talk about, it is too absurd ! How should I come by such a 
sum?*' 

** My dear Laura, do not resort to subterfuges,'* said Julia. 

Did I not ten you this morning that I had been watching 
you for some time past ? Your mother has complamed of the 
extravagance of your demands for money, but I know — for 
I took the trouble to look into your desk the other morning, 
when you foolishly left it open — that the milliners' and 
jewellers' bills, for which you pretended to want so much 
cash, are yet unpaid ; and that, moreover, you have in that 
desk a nice little roll of notes, that will comfortably cover 
my wedding expenses/' 

"But I will not give you that money," said Laura 
violently. It was a base, mean action to look into my desk. 
I vnll not be pillaged by you. I don't care whether you are 
married or not!" 

"I do not expect you to care," answered Julia, "and I 
don't care whether you care or not. All I care for is, to get 
the money from you ; and, if you do not give it me at once, I 
will go directly to your mother and tell her all I know 
respecting your lover. I give you ten minutes to decide ! " 

With these words, Julia drew her watch from her bosom, 
and placed it on a little table^that stood between herself and 
Looia. 

"Mjaa Danby bit her lips, and her naturally florid face 
became purple with anger; but she said nothing, only sat 
tapping the fender with her foot. 

"live minutes are gone, my dear," exclaimed Julia, 
bending her fierce black eyes upon her victim, with the same 
surety of triumph, as the cat feels over the mouse that is 
trembling beneath its paws. 

« Well, I do wonder," cried Laurib, mt\i a\as*. ^«cQ.\tfs^i^ ^ 
exasperating the pride of her adveraary, "1 ^« niotAb^ ^ 
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you will condescend, I may say, to marry Frank Warrender. 
Such an indifferent loyer will make but a bad husband. And 
everybody knows that he has been dangling after you for 
years, and everybody has laughed at you for encouraging 
him." 

** The more reason that I should disappoint everybody's 
malice, by getting married at last," answered Julia. " And, 
as to your charitable fear that Frank will not make a good i 
husband, you may spare it, my dear, as altogether misplaced, I 
since I consider it better to have a bad husband than none 
at all r 

Another interval of silence succeeded these amiable re- 
criminations between the two young ladies. It was termi- 
nated by Julia, who said, holding up her watch, and nsing 
from her seat. 

Do not complain of me now, Laura ; I have su£(ered the 
ten minutes I allowed you to lapse into a quarter of an 
hour. Once more — ^will you give me the money ? or shall I 
expose your conduct to your mother ?" 

Laura maintained her sullen attitude, and Miss Barton 
moved towards the door ; she had her hand even on the lock 
before Laura started from her seat, and bade her stay. 
Julia resumed her chair beside the fire, and with hands 
trembling with rage, Miss Danby took the coveted notes 
from her desk, and literally threw them in her cousin's face. I 

"It is foolish to be so angry, Laura," said Julia, as 
she picked up the notes and deliberately counted them over. | 
" Why aggravate the disagreeables of your position by 
insulting me? Be assured that we had better remain 
friends !" 

" It is you that offer the insult," returned Laura, sobbing. 
" Your conduct is outrageous, and I will not bear it." 

" h/ly conduct is based upon a regard for my own interest 
aiid your character, and you must bear it," remarked Julia, 
quietly, as she quitted the room. 
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CHAPTER XL 

« I eonld a tale wSM." BAJfLET. 

TJttbrlt unsuspicious though Emily was, of the atrocious 
lengths to which her aunt and cousins were prepared to 
proceed, in order to prevent her union with the Earl of 
Alverston, she was yet so far aware of their maleyolence, 
that the scene of the evening was the source of severe 
anxiety to her. Even the extreme irritation evinced by the 
Earl against Mrs. Danby, her daughter, and the Bartons, 
increased this anxiety, for Emily apprehended that he would 
have treated their insinuations respecting Captain Seymour 
with more contempt, had not some inclination to jealousy 
and suspicion, on his part, been aroused by them. 

He expressed the most open aversion both to the Danbys 
and the Bartons, and told Mrs. Forester that he could not 
consent that either she or Emily should longer remain under 
pecuniary obligations to them, and that they must give up 
their present abode and remove from Wimbledon forthwith. 
As for poor Mrs. Forester, though not unamiable, she was a 
weak and somewhat self-indulgent woman, and as she was 
quite aware that* the Earl would place her in an abode far 
superior to the present one, she would have been very willing 
to quit it the next day. Emily, however, felt that, ill as 
the Bartons and even Mrs. Danby herself had that evening 
behaved, the latter lady would have some right to complain 
of 80 sudden and complete a rupture, and therefore she 
proposed some notice of a week or a fortnight, at least, 
before quitting the cottage. The chief object of the Earl, 
however, was inmiediately to remove her from a vicinity in 
which she would be exposed to the renewed insolence of 
Captain Seymour ; and he would have proposed her proceed- 
ing to Alverston the next day and residing mlVi 
but that, in fact, he had not yet made Ina mX^rAa^ '^^^'^^ 
known to the haughty old lady, with ^Taom\ifc a.^^^'^'^^ ^ 
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that Emil/s beauty, aocomplishments, and good fiamily 
would not perhaps altogether atone for her not being the 
daughter of a peer. Nothing would please him but that 
Emily, at any rate, should quit the cottage the next day. 
Emily, however, remembered her encoimter with the myste- 
rious mendicant in the copse, and her appointment with 
him for the next evening. The remembrance of that ap- 
pointment, and of the terrible words which had induced 
Lcr to make it, had haunted her throughout the day; 
and she felt it would be as impossible to fail in that appoint- 
ment, as to make it known either to the Earl, her mother, 
or any other person. A hint of a deed, a treachery, more 
ghastly, more horrible than her wildest imagination could 
have conceived, was tonished by the few appalling woidi 
which the mendicant had whispered ; and, while yet her 
blood seemed to grow chill, and her heart beat thick with 
horror in remembering them, she would not, she dared not^ 
communicate them to another living being. That which the 
mendicant had intimated was, indeed, too terrible to be 
spoken of while yet it remMued, however slightly, a matter 
of suspicion; but if that suspicion, which dwelt upon the 
mind of Emily like the hideous phantasm of a dream, once 
became a certainty, then was there an awful duty for her to 
perform, one from which, on the peril of her own soul, she 
must not dare to shrink. 

The Earl, however, dwelt so much on his wish that Emily 
at least should leave the cottage on the morrow, that poor 
Mrs. Trevelyan, thinking to relieve her new friend of her 
embarrassment, greatly increased it, by proposing that Emily 
should come and stay with her at some new lodgings which 
she had taken at Kensington. 

The Earl was charmed with this proposal, and pressed 
Emily so eagerly to go home with Mrs. Trevelyan that veiy 
night, that she, remembering her appointment, and the 
necessity for keeping it, was greatly embarrassed to excuse 
herself. Poor, simple Mrs. Foreater increased her daughter's 
coafiiaion and the persuaeiouB 1i\ielAx\ TQa2is\x^>^^ 
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of her own indkq^tioi^ wbidi Emify alleged as one reaami 
for not accepting immediately the kind invitation of Mrs. 
Treveljan. Indeed^ a man leas sospicioiis than Lord Alver- 
ston might perhaps haye been startled bj the pertinacity 
with which Emily refused to leaye home that eyening, and 
the consciousnesB that she was thereby rendering herself 
liable to graye doubts increased Emil/s distress ; and she 
would eyen hayo come to the conclusion that the mendicant 
was some agent of her aunt or cousins, but that not eyen for 
the purpose of compassing her ruin, was it possible to belieye 
bhat they would haye instigated the feibrication of a story so 
Ireadful as that at which he had hinted. 

^* My dear madam/' said the Earl, interrupting Mrs. . 
B'orester, as she was entering into a detail <^ reasons why 
he could very well dispense with the attendance of Emily; 
' my dear Tnadam, pray do not press this matter any further : 
b is Buffioieiitly eyident that some affair, more potent than 
on or I can imagine, will detain Miss Forester here to- 
lorrow, and I am sure that I haye no wish to interfere with 
er arran^ementa." 

The air of proud reserye, the displeased look with which 
lese words were uttered, cut Emily to the heart, and, in 
)ite of her endeayours, she felt her eyes fill with tears. 

Come, jny lord^'' said Mrs. Treyelyan, who perceived 
»r emotion^ and. who had that intuitiye faith in the cxoel- 
2ce of Smily which one pure-minded woman always has in 
.others come, my lord, you must not increase dear 
nily's TexAtioos of the eyening, because some little femi- 
oe matter^ wliichi you have no concern with, prevents her 
me tlie pleasmre of her company home to-night. Do 
i look at yourself in that glass, now ! I would not, for a 
w velvet dress or a sable tippet, or any other well- 
oaidered piece of finery, that the kdies we haye left at 
illy Liod^^ should have the satisfaction of seeing yon. at 
B motmeiity Soar they would surely flatter themselyea that^ 
er aU, thfiSf lunr^ rancoui in \^ 'veaaiiSL ^ 
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^ Nay, nay, my dear Mrs. Treyelyan/' answered the Earl, 
with an attempt at gaiety which, to the apprehensive 
sensibility of Emily, seemed not easily assumed; I assure 
yon that you do me wrong, or that my looks belie me. I do 
« not rate either myself or Miss Forester so cheaply, that 
I am disturbed by the impertinence of her cousins, beyond 
the point of desiring her very speedy removal from thehr 
vicinity, and a place where it is evident she is exposed to 
intrusions, and possible annoyance from Captain Seymour." 

With a look full of eloquence, Emily thanked Mrs. Trevel- 
yan for this pleading with her captious lover ; but when, after 
seeing Mrs. Trevelyan into the carriage, the Earl lingered 
to bid her a renewed farewell beneath the little porch of the 
cottage, she could not forbear assuring him that it was a 
purpose connected only with her family affairs that would 
detain her for a day or two at the cottage, and expressing 
her fear that the idle and malicious tongues of her cousins 
had, as Mrs. Trevelyan suggested, some influence with 
him. 

" Not at all, Emily," replied the Earl, " so far as you are 
concerned. For I tell you frankly, I have so much of OtheUo 
in my temper, that 'to be once in doubt,' would, indeed, 
be * once to be resolved!"' 

And thus Emily and Lord Alverston parted ; but the sad 
heart with which she returned into the cottage would have 
been made still sadder, had she been aware that, as the 
carriage of the Earl turned the comer of the lane, a tall 
figure of a man was seen, by the momentary flash of the' 
lamps, to pass across the road, and that his person was noticed' 
by the Earl, and by his height, and the epaulets glittering 
on his shoulders, was taken to be no other than Captain 
Seymour. 

A fierce exclamation involuntarily escaped from the lips of 
the Earl, and he put out his hand to draw the check-string, 
when he was restrained by the entreaty of Mrs. Trevelyan, 
tjr whom also Maltravers — ^for he it was — ^had been seen. 
^JJet me beseech you, my lord" md CiW%., Tisi>3sfl2Q!?^ 
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tbMj. I have formed the worst opinion of Miss Forester^s 

relations. What is more probable than that they are in 

leagoe with this Captain Seymour?^ 
« Ah, Mrs. Trevelyan!" replied Lord Alverston, bitterly, 
I too haye thought of that ; but why did Emily persist in 

not aecompanying you home to-night?" 
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"LwhoMtlionght 
Is like a ghost, shroaded and (b]d«d up 

In its own fonnless honor !" 

TUB CKZfCI. 



Ir, as the monarch of merry memory is said to ha?e asserted, 
the eUmate of England fiiniishes more days on which it is 
possible to be abroad with pleasure than any other, the 
advantage is sadly deteriorated by the rapid changes 
from heat to cold and wet to dry. Nothing could be more 
cheerless than the day, for the eyening of which Emily had 
made her appointment with the man Mills. There was no 
rain, but a bleak wind, like that of March, swept round the 
cottage, and seemed to parch and shrivel the tender green 
leaves just bursting from the bud, while the sky looked louring 
and heavy — dull leaden clouds overspreading its surface. 

The day passed very wearily with Emily, for it was a 
custom with the Earl to visit her each morning, and, since 
ihehr engagement, he had not failed to warn her if other 
demands upon his time prevented his doing so. On the 
preceding night she had understood that he would call as 
usual ; and when the 'morning passed away and he did not 
make his appearance, she did not require the reproaches into 
which her mother launched, to aggravate her uneasiness. 

Poor Mrs. Forester, however, was one who iisss«t 
content with even the inevitable and act\ifi\ifiu& <:/i'\iCt ^^ws^- 
tion; she must alwap aggravate Tier ©wv \jco\^^ 
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those of ofthers by meeting them half-way. So she there- 
fore aeaured Emily, that it was all up. 8he had lost the Bail 
of Alverston. He would not forgiye her for refusing to aoeept 
immediately the kind inyitation of Mrs. Trevelyan. Of 
course, he was oiff<toded*at her persisting in remaining, even 
for four-and-twenty hours, in a neighbourhood where she* 
was liable to the impertinence of Captain Seymour. It must 
look suspicious to him. He was angry; no wonder — ^it was 
enough to justify anything that Julia, or Laura, or Caroline 
could say. 

The patience of Emily, who bore all these remarks for 
some time in silence, was at last fairly exhausted. 

^'Excuse me, mamma,'' she said; ^^I cannot admit that 
Lord Alyerston has a right to put upon me so gross aa 
imputation, because I could not make it convenient to leaye 
home so abruptly last night ; and at all events, if he ia so 
weak, Imust say, and so jealous— if he has so little generosi^ 
and confidence in me, that he will not trust my assertions r»* 
specting Captain Seymour, and gives ear to llie vile insinua- 
tions of the Bartons, I should be greatly wanting in what I 
call honourable pride, if I did not release him from his 
engagement. I tell you, if he were ten times the man of rank 
that he is — ^if my heart broke iq breaking with him — I would 
not be his wife, if he wants confidence in my integrity and 
lover 

"Oh, indeed,'' said Mrs. Forester, "that's another of 
your fEuitastical notions. Do, release the Earl from his offer 
to marry you! Tou will find, my poor child, that Earls ore 
not to be got every day ; and if he is rather exacting — nay, a 
little jealous even, you ought to put up with it. It is not as 
if he were a person ia your own class of life. You must not 
expect him to play the lover to you, as if he were only a 
merchant or professional man.'' 

"Mamma," answered Emily, gravely, "you ought to 
know me quite well enough to know that I have not played 
off upon Lord Alverston any of the paltry and contemptflda 
tdcke and am which silly young "women. 8£^\ii\^<&\]Abvt «f 
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asBuming towsrds the man who has honoured them with the 
offer of his hand; for that offer, made by any honest and honour- 
able man, is an honour, of whidi every good and sensible 
woman will be prond. But yon will obserre also, that it is 
not on accomit of Lord Alverston's rank thai I haye treated 
him with this respect No ; I should have obsenred it towards 
any man whom I loved so much as to marry, and I expect 
him to reciprocate that confidence and respect, as much as 
if our stations were equal ; for if he chooses me for his 
wife, I am to assume that he thinks me worthy of all 
respect* 

*« Oh I really, Emily,'' returned Mrs. Forester, « these fine 
speeches and notions of yours are quite beyond my compre- 
hension, as I am sorry to say your poor father's often were ; 
and I only wish that this may not end as ill — ^that you may 
not lose being a countess, as your fiather lost Sir A^Eitthew's 
fortune by being so oyer proud. Think what will become 
of me and poor little Walter, if you throw away this fine 
chance, Iby dear girl I And yourself too— you wiM have to 
go for a governess or some horrid thing or other; for of 
course there will be a break for us with Mrs. Danby, as she 
and Laura will not forgive you for spoiling their chances with 
Lord Alverstmi ; so, of course, there is a pr^y prospect for 
us altogether !" 

The concluding portion of this speech was pronounced by 
Mrs. Forester with a doleful, whimpering voice, the probable 
prelude, as Emily knew by experience, to a fit of hysterical 
weeping, which would make her mother seriously iU. The 
docky too, had just struck seven, and the gloom that had 
prevailed all day hastened the duskiness of evening. It wai 
near the time that she should meet the strange man, whose 
few-whispered words had in them a terrible import^ which 
would have been alone quite enough painfully to occupy the 
mind of Emily throughout the day. 

She endeavoured to soothe her irritable mother* *' Oeot 
mamm%" she said^ ''I am sure you ttc« t8S^u3ii|&^ -v^tji^ 
yiew of tbiDgstbmyovL need to ^0. Aa W Iflwb'BM^A^^ 
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think much of his not having been here to-day. How is it 
possible for ns to say what unexpected event has detained 
him ? And be sure, dear mamma/' and here Emily's voice 
faltered, and, in spite of her efforts, her eyes filled with tears, 
<<oh, be sure I shall not, impatiently or lightly, take offence 
with the Earl. I will endure no slight from him as the 
wealthy nobleman, but, oh! I can bear with much as coming 
from the man I love. Alas! I am a very woman after alL 
I do not think, vidth a reference to him, of money or rank — 
scarcely even of his noble qualities, his generosity and 
amiable manners — only know that I love him ; and I some- 
times think that this love, so passionate, so absorbing, is so 
little an effort of my own will, that I should still love him if 
he were cast down not only from his high worldly position, 
but even from his moral eminence !" 

" Then take my word for it, Emily," said Mrs. Forester, to 
whom the finer feelings of her daughter 'were in a great 
measure unintelligible, " depend upon it, if you do mem to 
keep on good terms with the Earl, and to do well for me 
and poor Walter, and be a countess, and drive half your 
acquaintance mad with envy, you must give in to the Earl a 
little on account of his rank. So now, be a good girl, and 
send him a sweet pretty note, to ask why he has not been 
here to-day ; and tell him you will be ready to visit Mrs. 
Trevelyan to-morrow. And now, just help me to take off 
my things, my dear, for I feel very unwell, and shall go to 
bed at once; and then go and warm a little jelly for me; 
and then, the evening is not very cold, so you could put on 
'your thick shawl, and step down to the village, and see if 
they have got a new book in at the library, for my nerves 
are so irritated that I shall want a novel to read myself to 
sleep over. To be sure, you might meet Captain Seymour; 
but then, my dear, you have got a tongue in your head, and 
there are plenty of policemen in the village; and perhaps, 
after all, it would not be a bad plan to make some public 
complaint againat him, that must put an end to all the Earl's 
nonaeme and jealouajJ* 
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Very unconsciously, on this occasion, Mrs. Forester senred 
lier daughter's purpose by this little display of selfishness ; 
for Emily, finding her mother m so captious a mood, had 
been yainly considering what excuse she could contrive for 
going out on that really cold and disagreeable evening. 
From HoUy Lodge Emily had heard nothing during the day, 
and she therefore concluded that her aunt and cousins had 
taken umbrage at the abrupt manner in which the Earl had- 
insisted upon her leaving the house on the preceding night — ' 
a conviction which made her more than ever anxious that all 
pecuniary obligations from Mrs. Danby should cease ; at the 
same time she sorrowfully apprehended that, if that vrorst 
which her fears foretold, in the communications of the mendi- 
cant, were verified^ she would be placed in such a position as 
might lead to a temporary, if not final estrangement from 
the EarL Sufficiently distressed, then, with these thoughts, 
Emily prepared to keep her mysterious appointment. When 
the nerves are irritated, or the mind burdened with present 
ot impending griefs, external objects, the very state of the 
atmosphere, becomes powerfully affecting. Thus it was, 
perhaps, that as Emily issued from the cottage, and the 
wind swept by in hollow mournful gusts, chill and piercing, 
and she drew her shawl more closely round her, and 
looked up at the gray and dreary sky, the dismal fore- 
boding of her soul grew stronger. Grisly tales of cruelty 
and murder came rushing to her thoughts, and a terror of 
the person she had appointed to meet fastened suddenly on 
her heart, and she hesitated whether she should not turn 
back. A minute of reflection, however, determined her to 
the more courageous course. It was only necessary iadeed to 
remember the purport of the few words that had been spoken 
to her, for her to feel that she could encounter any risk, 
almost any suffering, sooner than live in the uncertainty of 
the phantasms of horror which those words had called up. 
So Emily proceeded to the wood. She found the meiidkaQl 
seated at the foot of that very tree new 
faUen on the preceding day. Aa faT,\io^e^eT»sa^ 
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appearance went, he seemed no longer to merit tluit appella- 
tion : his dothes were clean «id whole, and of a good quality, 
and his countenance, though BtiU anything hut prepossess- 
ing, looked, now that he had been shaved and washed, less 
repidsiye and sinister. 

In spite of his lame leg, he rose briskly at Emily's ap- 
proadu 

** You are late, young lady," he said; it is getting so dark, 
that, in ten minutes more, we might ha?e missed each other 
altogether. It is still light enough however, I think, for you 
to examine the seal on this letter, if you cannot read the 
writing. Do you know that seal ?' 

Do I know it ?' ejaculated Emily fidntly. " Alas ! yes. 
When was this letter written ? I can distinguish the hand- 
writing, but not the date." 

** That letter," answered the man, was written only six 
months since, as you will perceive if I suffer you to retain it, 
which I will do on your solemn promise to keep your pos- 
session of it profoundly secret. Indeed, Miss Forester, I may 
as well tell you at once, that though hitherto almost mira- 
culously preserved, the life of the unfortunate writer of that 
letter is at the mercy of your courage and discretion. Any 
violent method, any attempt to proceed by the law, wiU but 
end in the total destruction of the person whom you seek to 
preserve !" 

" But I," faltered Emily, ** alone, unassisted ! Alas ! what 
can I do ?' 

" Everything, Miss Forester !" answered the man, gravely, 
if you rely upon yourself. Everything, in this case, is to be 
done by caution, and an honest deceit practised against those 
who in their deceits have been dishonest. But here are 
papers which my wife has drawn up, and by which you will 
perceive the nature of the frauds which have been used ; and 
perceive, too, that it is only by the utmost caution — I think, 
by the plan wiiich you will see proposed there, that the last 
and worst evil, the event which you have supposed to take 
^ place 80 long ago, will be fineSly 5wct\,^^. 'B.^A, ^\ 
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only by the mie of some deceit that yon may bhng yen- 
geanee qd. the heads of the wretehes from whose hands you 
hare suffered so much 

^ Alasl* returned Emily, ^ it is not Tengeanee^ it is jus- 
tice only» we should seek 1" 

The man laughed Mtterfy. ^ Well, call it justice, if you 
like, young lady," he repli^; ^my Oieely> too^ gi?es it that 
name, and I shall not quarrel with either of you about a 
word. But remember, there is no time to be lost. Ton will, 
I think, yourself hold it needful, after you have read those 
papers, to leaye London to-morrow. I haye myself got 
money enough for the journey; for, to escape the sharp eyes 
of the deyila who haye fabricated aU these pretty maniBuyres, 
you must be content to trayel in yery humble style; and if 
you are afraid to trust to me, you will not doubt poor 
Cicely.'' 

" Alas, no, poor Cicely I" said Emily. Oh, poor Cicely 1 
I had hoped for her a better fate. Ton speak, too, of 
haying money, and yesterday, eyen, you appeared in such 
^deep distress. I dare not a^ you how you haye procured 
it?' 

" Yet you might do so, lady," retumedJiills, and haye 
an answer to the perfect quieting of your conscience. I had 
twenty pounds, after I saw you yesterday, fnm Josiah Teal; 
and the old rogue honestly owes me three times as mueh, 
for the laces and brandy I smuggled for him two years ago, 
when I got 'a shot from a reyeHue officer, that I shall carry 
the effects of to my graye ; for it narrowly escaped my lungs, 
and I haye coughed and spit blood in the winter eyer since 1" 

" And Cicely, she will go with us ?' inquired Emily. 
Indeed she will," said Mills, " for the poor creature you 
go to saye will require more care and help than you alone 
can giye. But Cicely has explained eyerything in that 
paper, and we shall expect to see you to-morrow at our 
lodgings/' ^ 

« And this dreadful secret 1— 1 XaraafeV^^^ 
tiend inquired Euulj. 
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Not to jonr husband, if you had one, Miss Forester P 
replied Mills, in an almost savage accent. I betraj and 
will deliver up those who have wronged you, and been 
ungrateM to me ; but I will not implicate in their downfall 
or reveal to any one, save yourself, the retreat of persons 
who have never injured you, and who, whatever they may be 
to the rest of the world, are good and faithful friends of. 
mine." 

" I will peruse these papers, then," said Emily, ** and joa 
may expect me to-morrow; but if our expedition proves 
unsuccessful, I shall pay a fearful price for the secrecj joa 
compel me to practise." 

<^ Do not fear for that. Miss Forester," answered MiDs, 
as they parted; ^ rather think with what triumph you w9 
return to London, if we obtain success!" 



CHAPTER Xra. 

" Thoa knowest we work by wit^ and not by witchcrafl^ 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 
Does 't not go well ? *' 

OIBBLLO.' 

With the doleful images and gloomy impressions which 
had disturbed her all day, strengthened by her conversation 
with Mills, Emily now retraced her way homewards. The 
packet which the man had given to her seemed to press 
like a load of lead against her heart, and bitter tears buist 
from her eyes as she asked herself in what position this 
secret journey would place her with the Earl — ^that journey, 
which might possibly be fruitless in behalf of the person for 
whom it was undertaken, and respecting the object of which 
she must then remain for ever silent ! Some personal peril 
to herself, also, was involved in that journey; but of that she 
did not pause to think. It was the invidious position in whidi 
li would place her that made it so hard a trial, even for tiie 
generous-hearted and couYageowa Yitsfli-3,\«T«a»^N^\«i>itTO 
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all opinions, and adyenture that journey, and maintain its 
cause a secret. Thus, as she retraced her melancholj way 
homewards, she forgot the mission to the library in tJie vil- 
lage, with which her mother had charged her — ^forgot, even, 
to think of what excuse she should fabricate to that kind- 
hearted, but weak parent, in order to accoimt for this strange 
journey. 

The weather, too, remained in unison with her dreary 
thoughts; the rising wind swept with a hollow moaning 
sound among the — as yet — ahnost leafless branches of the 
trees, and sleet and rain driven before it, occasionally dashed 
in her face. But poor Emily was imconscious of all — ^the 
howling gust, and the beating rain; her suffering was of the 
mind; she felt only anguish for the present, and harrowing 
fears for the future. She saw only the form of her lover, 
with a countenance full of sorrow and of anger, repudiating 
her as unworthy of lus love; and, when in the extreme bitter- 
ness and grief of that fancy, she exclaimed to herself that 
she could not bear it — ^that she must discover all, and pre- 
serve the love of Alverston — ^then rose between her and 
that resolve, another, a piteous object, imprisoned and 
betrayed, sick and suffering, and stretching out the clasped 
hands of entreaty to her for aid; while, in the backgroimd, 
lurked, for that imfortunate, death in its most awful aspect, 
by poison, by the knife, or by starvation. No ; Emily would 
not resolve to abandon the cause of one so wretched, though 
abiding by it should destroy her own happiness for ever. 

Thus it was, that in the tumult, the distraction of these 
vn'etched thoughts, Emily not only did not feel the ^vio- 
lence of the storm, but she did not heed the crashing^ of 
the boughs, and the approaching sound of carriage wheels, 
which she must otherwise have heard in the pauses , of the 
gusts ; nay, it was not till she felt herself roughly gnw^^ 
that she was aware of the presence o£ & msji, ^\tfi\3a^\««sv 
yntUMng for her on the outskirts of ^ oo^. • " 

EmUy stmggled yUikn^j^ and vainlj «a'9k«wa«tA^ ^ 
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hersdf iaxm the hold of tifais person; nor was her alarm 
letsened when the weU-known and hated accents o£ CSapUia 
Sejnnoar snote her ear. 

^ Oharming Emily V he said, ^ you are as myaterions as 
lotely, hat I have not tane to consider the motiyes of the 
pretty prodery which causes this reception to he so difEaraii ts 
that which your delightful hillet had given me reason to expaei; 
we will talk it over h^MOid-^y. My carriage is at hand, and 
you wiD, oi eourse^ fkrour vie with your ocmpany to town.** 

With these words the Captain passed his arm round Bmiij's 
waist, and endeaTOured to force her towards the spot w^cfe 
his carriage was indeed waiting. With the conviction thit 
she was Iftie viotkn of some deep laid and dreadM plot, Enify 
shrieked, and <»lled for help. 

^Scream, if you please, Emily," said ihe Oaptai% alii 
soaintaina^ his hold; it is not a bad stroke of actang, 
caose yo«ff cries may he heard, and it will perhaps he as wei 
that it ^ould be suf^yosed that you accompany me unwil* 
lingly. I am quite generous enough to sacrifice my character 
to yours." 

** Wretch 1" exclaimed Emily, what do you meaa ? Oh, 
my mother ! my beloved Alverston ! why are you not here to 
protect me I" 

While these few sentences had passed between theM» 
Captain Seymour had forced Emily towards the carriage^ the 
door of which the footman held in his hand; butjvtstashe 
was about to lift her into it, still shrieking and cattii^ ftr 
help, an indignant voice sounded in his ears, and a stronger 
hand than his own wrenched the young girl from his hnifesi 
grasp ; and never had the form of the Earl, for he it nas 
who had come so opportunely to her assistance, been se wd- 
come to the eyes and the heart of Emily as at that momeHt 
*'Tou wfll answer to me, sir, for this brutal coodnot 
f&wards Mss Forester," said liie Earl to Captain Se^mieart 
I'n a, voice hoarse with indigoaJdoti, ^Saa T«&ic^1&Hij 
chmg'^ wei^ping and trenabliiig, \o\ft»Ve(w«ft. 
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^ At jovr pleftsnm, my lord," replied the Ctajpiaki, with a 
oKTeless air; though I really mnst wy that the lady is a 
little caprieions, nnoe I am here to-mght on her ewn written 
inyitodoia; and it is a little hard to toiye, not oidy wind 
load weather, but the fiery wrath of snoh a furnish lover as 
your lordship, on behalf of a young lady, who does not ap- 
pear fear one hour to know her own mind." 

^What do yoB mean, sir?" indignantly demanded the 
Earl. ^ Do yon add an insolent attempt ait a jest, and a 
oafammy, to your outrageous eonduct Y' 

*^¥9ith, no, my Lord," responded the Captain; ''and I 
shall have infinite {Measure in showing to yoo, or the lady 
herself, to-merrow, the note with which abt favoured me 
t<Mky/' 

" Note, sir !" exclaimed Emily. " I sent you no note.'* 
'^Pardon me, charming Miss Forester," answered the 
Oa|yfeaini, I weadd not rudely eentradict you, save for your 
own sake; and as I do not consider it possible for you to have 
admirers more devoted than both tfaiB Earl of Alverston and 
myself, and you seem withal so graciottsly disposed to smfle 
on beptih, it woold be a phy that one should be the means of 
depriving you of the other; an event not of imlik^y ooenr- 
rence, if those Jigtj artides, pistols and ewords, are brought 
into requisrtiffii between us ; whidi must surely be, if I do 
not hold to the note with which yon were pleased to hanour 
ane to-day." 

Eiulj would have again indignantly protested that she 
had sent no note, but that she was interrupted by the Earl 
who bade the Oi^iiain beware how he added forgery to 
his other ddinqueodes. '^For you will understand, Ci^ 
tain Seymour," he added, ^ that, in sudi a case, I shall hand 
you over to the law, instead of taking firom you such satis- 
fiMJtion as one gentleman may demand from anothss." 

" To you, or the kw either, my lord, 1 wsltw^i "^^^^ 
Otemasi ample satM&ctaon,'' answewAlilbft Cassj^^^V^ 
aot be Angry till you have coiMBidere6Lt!b»«jDd»«* ^ 



She k i^ligfing ft doable gtmfl^ Imtfbr thelifeofiiieloiDiiil 
aoDioAft ifbat it ktoendm. For ihe present Imnetvkh 
joa ft good ereuiig, my lord; and shaU be bappj to eee jm% 
and show joa MjaFoiester^B note to-morrowy at mjkdgingicljf 
With these words Oaptidn Seymoiir stepped into his oasxiige 
and drove off* '-fi 

Untoward as this incident of the renewed persecutiowif 
Oiqitain Seymour appeared at firsts it had the eS&ei xim 
nioTing the -Eaii's jealonayy ibr the eircmnstancea vmUt 
wluch he had again rescued ISaaaSij, her passionate entroalMi 
for retesise^ oonWnoed hhn that she really had not cooBiTedii 
Captain Seymour's presence at Wimbledon^ while the galW 
offloads aasertiimy of having received a letter from . hei^ la 
regarded as an impadfiHt fUsehood, or still more inipndsBt 
forgery. % ^ 

It shoajd be remembered that Emily had not ejqieoWHi 
see the Eari that nigfat, biit» in fM» hii jeabiu appoEtfasft* 
sioDS had kd him to the cottage, where he heard from lU 
Forester that Emily had gone down to the village^ aad, 
alarmed by her protracted absence^ had sallied out to mMt 
her, at the very moment when she was assailed by Gaptaia 
SeymoTir. 

At the cottage, too, on her return, Emily found her OoonD 
Julia, who, affecting to ignore all that had passed on the pe^ 
ceding evening at Holly Lodge, had called, as she sai4 to 
inquire after her Aunt Forester's health. So consummate 
indeed, was the h^^pocrisy of this woman, that it imposed em 
upon the Earl, who really thought, from the apparwit 
earnestness and candour of her manner, that she was sin- 
cerely attached to the Foresters, and that a mere sim|rficify - 
had led her to take part with her sister and the Danbys. < 

His Lordship, then, was in very good spirits, fmr ^le sup* 
posed appearance of Captain Seymour on the preoediBf 
evening was, to him, accounted for, without any impatalkXi ! 
inpon Emily, by his attempt of the present one; when, tfaere- 
iCtt^ be proposed again that Emily should leave the oottifn 
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cm the morrow, and she replied that certainlj she would do 
80, he noted not how ackly a smile accompanied her words, 
and finally took his leave of her in all the bright dreams of a 
generous love and a restored confidence. 

Meanwhile, Emily withdrew to her chamber, on the depar- 
ture of the Earl, with a bursting heart, to examine the papers 
givai to her by the man MiUs. What varied and terrible 
emotions agitated her as she read! How often did her trem- 
Uing hands drop the paper, as her eyes grew dim with tears! 
How bitter a feeling of indignation caused her more than 
once to start firom her seat, and pace the room, to subdue 
herself to the task of continuing the perusal of Uiat narrative 
cf matchless cruelty and wrong! The clock had struck one, 
ere Emily had finished the examination of those papers; 
finally, she dropped them with a sigh, and fell into a 
profound reverie. 

" Yes," she at length mentally exclaimed, "Cicely is right; 
I see it must be so^ there is no remedy; and this dreadful and 
dangerous step I must take secretly, too, for neither poor 
mamma, nor my dear Alverston, would possibly consent to 
my encountering so much risk ; yet, I should be the most 
ungrateful, the most cowardly of human beings, did I hesitate. 
I must go, I must go, even if I never return — if I myself am 
murdered!" 

: Emily shuddered as that last awfiil word involuntarily 
passed her lips. Then she thought how young she was, and 
of her weak but fond mother, and her little brother, and, 
more than all, of her handsome, noble-hearted, and noble- 
minded lover ; and it seemed so terrible a thing to chance 
the sacrificing of them all, that, for a time, she felt that the 
effort was more than she could bear, and she almost resolved 
to abandon the unhappy person whose story the paper had 
rdated. Not long, however, could the generous heart of 
Emily Forester hold to this selfish mood. 

**No, no," she exdaimed, "dearest, moafc \sfc\w^ 
mother, Walter, AIverstOD^not for ^o\a «s«5i,^»ax' 



HminfeiMMiMni>irt$linl M*Mb^ I ihril 
M to do pro^eroiiriy^ trim i BBiriM tl» do ij^b^ 

Ytai, iftar miiiBg Ihm nAoti wi is Snnl^ nibte tvo 
littan; «Ba ww to hir moliMii^ lad tiKoter tothtBnlnf 

pdnAdp«t«f l&etMkwhidkBiMlgrlMid imfMed 190a h»- 
self -wm ofor wlm tkM tettam irm writtn. Than dba 
flMhd ly agaiPf tilt padwfc libm haifinw mdiig,nA Atwd 
ift itannaBtaidtoaFMmaiidaitonmM^ Id tht 
town <if W iho Ae i wai d the liltia aMomfc «l 
mw^ aboiife tn pondi^ whidi tns in poMMw; 1h» 
liwi fniiijifiil lifiriinlf ii i phii dfli iUri, ■ rltiiwi limiiii^ wri 
krgtiiuMri: men fca% l>a|>.o(Mytotedr1im» ptipargj nwij 
the tet streaks of the dawn were ktokhig ved^ tiM 
and i lasA ef gray^ anity dii wii in i t j hai w ywe d o d te-teh- 
neisof themgiit. The viofence of the stzm had hdled, sid 
tiie wind only oceasionafly swept vovid the honas^ with a 
wailii^, dirge-like sound. Emily had been up tiie whok 
night, but idA no want of sleep ; her strong exdteBMDt 
supported het, and now, in the gray of the moming, when 
not a sound was heard, safe tibat boUow sighing of ^ wiB4 
and the pattering of the rain from the eaves, she took up hv 
little bundle^ and erept noiselessly from her diamber, hauoi^ 
placed tile lettava for her mother and the Eari. ia a oob- 
spicuous place on her <hres^ng- table. Poor Eanly^ dks 
paused as she passed the door of Mrs. Forester's zoom, and 
debated with herself whether she should Teaturoin, aadkhi 
her mother and UMle Walter as tbey s^it ; but she r eman ' 
bered Iduit even the openmg of the door aught awafc* thoiit 
and she fi>rbader hers^ the indnlgenoe of that ftreweO, and 
stole down stairs. The window of the little parlour wu 
merelj hasped, and its distance ftom the flowec^MI hokm 
wa&tfo trifl^y that Enuiy fvelecieidL 1^ ti»)(^«^ v^gmato 
Ao noise attonduife on openmi^ ^ ^Mt. ^ ite ^hsiaik 



Imt escape ivilhoufc disturbing aatkcr liar mother^ tihe serrant 
gr the child; and ten miiittteB after she left the oottage, she 
was walkiog at a hriak paee on. the road to London. This 
Aitigtie of ^nUdng, however, en a wet and raw morning, was 
presintlyi^ed to h« by tha eonrtesj of an honest waggoMTi 
who sealed her open a heap of stnpw among the artidM 
he was conveying to mariDSt. 



CHAPTER XEV. 

**tf eonseqoeiMt do bat «ppMV» my aroHB 
Ml boat wUa freell bolk vttb vkMi aod I 

OTHBLLO. 

£p the Earl of Alfcrstoa, m his ignoranoa of the new and 
terrible cause of anxiety that was weighing upon Emily's 
Heart, left tha oottage satisfied with the present, and hopeful 
£)r the ftjiture, Julia Barten quitted it in an absolute firenxy 
of eaoiltation. The eventa of the evenmg had been beyond 
her moBt extnvagant hopes; ibr, though it is true tha* 
Oi^itain Seymour had visited WimbledDn that day, on tha 
receipt of the note which she had sent to hkn by the man 
Materavers, it exceeded both his ezpeetatioos and hers, that 
Emily should hum ventured out alone in the dusk of tiie 
avening, a cironmstanoe whidi Jul2& had fearned from the 
wasting-maid Jane, who eoqiressad bar di^g^ at what she 
osiHad sudi ^fbrwtard eourage vl Mass Forester," not three 
KUBntes hefyf the Oaptainfs card waa sent in to Julia, Jane 
bad^ it must be* observed, caught sight of Enuly quitting the 
cottage, as she heeself pasted under Idle escort of one of Mrs. 
DmArfm iootinm. It is true,, ihat fimmraUe impressiofn 
whitah tiha Earl had received, wiidi regard to Emily, might 
have been tikoi^giit to fed ti^nachoMitionB of Julia, but het 
pie^waatoodesflgthML She knew 1iu& m^^s*^^^'^^ 
CajBtoia Sepaam hmM ef h«niig m^na t^J^ 
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young girl herself might have been startled in seeing it. In 
this atrocious art of forging the writing of other peopk^ 
Julia was an adept, and, with her customary craft, she con- 
cealed her power, on purpose to work with it more mis- 
chievous effects. Her sister Caroline alone was aware of hear 
skill in forgery, and not even to her did she make known the 
particular occasions upon which she exercised it. 

It mattered little then, in Julia's mind, that the Earl 
believed that Captain Seymour was endeavouring to force 
Emily away against her wiU, as Julia would soon alter his 
opinion; and if she could not prevail upon him to make her 
sister a countess, at all events she would prevent that dis- 
tinction being conferred upon her cousin. With regard to 
her own more immediate affain^ and in particular, her mar- 
riage, Julia was not a lady to let — as the proverb has it — ^"the 
grass grow under her feet," and she had despatched her sister 
to town the day before with a nbte to Mr. Warrender, inti- 
mating her possession of the five hundred poimds which she 
had extorted from Laura Danby, and also intimating to the 
gentleman that it would now be as well for him to keep his 
promises, and make use of the marriage Ucense, which would 
otherwise be out of date. 

Now the fact was, that Mr. Warrender, though sufficiently 
weak, was also sufficiently selfish; he was much annoyed, too> 
by a tailor who was tired of waiting for his money, and the 
five hundred pounds mentioned by Julia would be as useful 
in relieving his embarrassments as the same number of thou- 
sands could have been to an extravagant peer; so Frank 
Warrender made up his mind in the fashion of the celebrated 
Mr. Bumble, to sell himself cheap, "dog-cheap!" for it was 
going dog-cheap to part with his liberty, and, for a poor five 
hundred pounds, yoke himself for life to a woman whom 
he had never really liked, whose temper he dreaded, and 
who had in the first instance tricked him into an engagement 
with her. In excuse for Frank Warrender, it must, however, 
I be added^ that^ as Julia had herself said, if he disliked her, 
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be disliked the daughter of his father's partner much more; 
JO he agreed with Caroline to marry her sister the next day, 
bat the marriage was to be for some time concealed from las 
family and all of Julia's, save her sister Caroline and her 
cousin Laura; and to maintain this secrecy, Julia was to meet 
him at one of the London churches early on the following 
morning, accompanied only by Caroline, and after the cere* 
mony return to her aunt's villa at Wimbledon. This day 
which Julia had appointed for her wedding, was the same on 
which her cousin Emily ^ad started on her melancholy and 
secret journey to the country. 

¥^th all her craft, and aU her boldness, Julia was, in some 
respects, the weakest and most superstitious of women, and 
a doleful feeling, in no way resembling the joyous anticipations 
of a bride, fastened on her heart, as she looked forth from her 
window upon the dull, gray, cheerless April morning. 

Julia upon this occasion had risen so early as seven o'clocl^ 
for she had told Mrs. Danby that her fath^s domestic affairs 
required the presence of Caroline and herself at home for a 
few hours that morning; Caroline, therefore, was also up, 
and even the idle Laura left her bed, and, wrapt in a dressing 
gown, ran into Julia's room, to wish her joy on her wedding 
day. These wishes were offered by Laura vidth a kind of 
half sincerity, for her own character was a curious compound 
of an easiness of temper, that passed with many persons for 
veal good nature, mingled with occasional exhibitions of 
feminine malice, which evinced that she had little more real 
benevolence of heart than Julia herself. On this occasion 
she was actuated, not only by the natural facility of her 
temper, but also by the conviction that she must remain on 
good terms with Julia, if the latter was to remain silent with 
regard to Maltravm; at the same time she still felt so sore at 
heart for the loss of her five hundred pounds, that she could 
not resist the temptation of reminding Julia, that so private a 
wedding was, after all, a rather humdrum aflku*. So, as 
Julia drew the shawl over her violet-coloxa^ 



th* ilriiip of hor fink bon^ 

ii not fite * waddiivt m bmridhitb md lot if gMi te 

Matawrors mH M 004 alfav all I do n»t Ipmr tab vteik 
I ih4ll flhtiiigftiBy iwiMtj wHiiff jtw go off m dntt m4 VMpUib 

The OQDdnnon of thu speedi. 
9^ ibibeiMplMM^ iMMWdMdtoaqm 
iriOitb^MiefihttkAftmilrtikane^ duiha qff ilw ImmmI 

herof aBa»iiyliiiMit ifcNWWrtMWW aliiwiiiBg kflr mm^ 

pfVf^ aiid d«|i]»7 iddoii a vedd^ 

was 80 £Nr uiiosteiitalaQiii^ tbaifc ahe Tea% oared very little 
about iL JuliayboweWy was one who wo«dd always m«int^ 
that wbateTer she did, whether sbe were competed to it oc 
noii, was the very best thing to be done; th«refor«» in repily to 
ber ooosin, she boldly asserted that ior her paH despiiad 
the fuss and publicity wMob people generally indulged in fin 
the event of a maraiage^ ajnd took laave of I^ani* wiftb a 
amiling eountenanei^ pfpotesting that there waa a rovaaaa 
about the faabbn of bar wedding, whiob was one of the nosfe 
di^btftil eircuinstaiioes eonneoted with the a£Pur. lia ' 
sooner, bowevor^ waa she seated in her. auntls carnage^ whiflb 
was to eonvay her to her father^s house^ wbsnee nbe and Oai^ 
Kne were to slip out and join Mr. Warreiidar» tban aba bwl 
Qi«it into a towpesl of wrath against Laura» preteitin^ aft iha 
^ame tun% that she would make herrue her aly k^pertinana^ 
9bout ti}» privaU maniafe ; im whioh resolve she waa enoott* 
Ji^ed by her msUsp^ idho, deadtoikA odt ;&\3&i^ wasm^^ ^ 
ar^aaod jui anjpk ahaare of bier w^iub\ vt^^MR^*^^smva^ta^^mm 
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always aooerd^ and as iBiK^ attedied to eM^ <ldi« 
tmited by a hoA sjrapotfay <!aa be. 

In order to avoid obsenraden, aod tJie mereBtrcbanoe of any 
acqiuontance of ehber party being present, Jvfia and Mr. 
Warrender bad settled to be married at a diortdi in tbe 
neig^dboarfiood of Sobo^ at tbe docn* of wbkh indeed Mr. 
Warrender was to meet Ms bride and her sster. Thus it 
was that as the eab, wliieh the two girb had taken to oonvey 
them to the ehnreh, turned the eomer of Soho Square, Caro- 
line, who was looking from the window, Boddenly seiied the 
arm of her sister, exclaiming, Look, look, Julia, there is 
Emily, as I live ! Has that sly thing, Laura, told her about your 
wedding and set her to watch ? Oh, but if she has, and I 
were you, I would make them both remember it I" 

Nonsense, ehild, you mnhn a mifAahe,** answered Julia ; 
** Laura would not trust Emily; and if she did, it would be no 
matter, for Enuly is such a poor good-natured fool, that she 
would not do or say anything to harm me or any one eke." 

But it is £mily,''pern8ted Caroline. «J«st krak, thse 
she is, tummg the comer of the 8<ptare^ in her old brown 
woollen £^wl and Mack gown.'' 

Thus direeted by her sister, Jidia kxiked from liie window, 
and did indeed see ayoang wooun, who, by her height, attire, 
and step, conchided to be Emily Forerttr, crom the end of 
the square, and turn down Greek Street. 

« Well, Onroline, this is odd/* ejaeulated JuUa, m ahe sank 
back nponl^e seat; that is Ihnfly, I believe, and no one else. 
What on eardi ean riu be doing here, in that shabby shawl 
and gown, and with that eommeo^kwldng woman in her com- 
pany? Look out sharp when we get to the clmrch, Garry, 
perhaps the liUle wretch is going to watch ns." 

CaroGne leaked out quke as shmp as her siater liemred, and 
Jolia kwked skarpl^too^ bat when the rMtAt stopped they 
saw notlnng of Ihnay, nor had Mr ^ 

msr under tbe ebtmAparA,wtexk\Mte0k^. ^"^^""Z!^ 
whispered ber lirterla v«i*eb and meiiM^'-^^^^"'^ 
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the oaramonjj; InitwhaadiewMfim^iHdimlliecliimjliaP^ 
fbfrgofrEmfljriaDdlMrByandaUher pibto and f^utaB^ in 
thrin of fopeMtkma hamae thai stradt to her heaxt wfani 
die peroeifadithe walla of the aaored edifice hong whh 
nieaeaaonwiuiLtoty whidihad Mm late that jear^ hti 
Julia, who oa^ henelf a member of tibe draroh of Kngiant^ 
and was a praetioal Aiiheiat, neifer entcrhi^ 
or uttering m\ prajery was nnaoqnaiiited with the CSoiitkn 
cnatom of hanjl^ lihe drai^ 
and pemtentia] lame. 



1 CHAPTEB XV. 

A GAT wedding was that of Julia Barton, a £ur a^d merry 
bridal, when the bride trembled, not with the tender fears of 
a young and innocent maiden, but with the terrors of an iU 
omen, the bodings of a suddenly-awakened and dismal super- 
stition. After the marriage, too, at the church doors, no 
merry and sly, congratulations firom friends, jocose old men 
and women, jBeithers and mothers, uncles and aunts; but, 
instead, a whispered caution from the bridegroom to his 
bride, that she would of all things keep their marriage 
secret, as his other's indignation, if he knew that he had 
thus put it out of his power to wed the lady whom he had 
selected for Inm, would know no bounds. Then Julia, wh<s 
with all her sins, was not ungenerous to those whom she 
really loved, took some notes from her pocket-book, and 
forced them into Warrender's hand, who, on his part, would 
fain have refused them, for Warrender had enough of gen- 
tlemanfy and kind feeling to be ashamed of thus recdving 

1. money iiiom Ms wife on ihelr weddixvg-^^. ^xifi^^Wvi^^^ 

f^^^iatedl, and the joung man paxted. from 
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viction that at least his wife loved him very much, to console 
him for his inauspicious marriage. On their way hack to 
Mrs. Danh/s, Julia and Caroline were engaged in much 
graver conversation than usually takes place between a bride 
and bridemaid. Caroline, like her sister, was superstitious, 
and no less than Julia had she been shocked by the black 
draperies of the church; indeed, it would have been a 
demand upon a strong mind, to shake oiF the impression of 
an ill omen under the circumstances, and JuHa had not a 
strong mind, only a cunning one. From speaking of the 
church hung with black, which was the subject uppermost in 
their thoughts, the two sisters however turned to the mention 
of Emily Forester, and vainly surmised what possible motive 
could have led her to the neighbourhood of Soho at that 
early hour. 

Really, my dear!" said Julia, at last, laughing bitterly, 
I shall begin to think we have not, after aU^ slandered Miss 
Emily, but only by a kind of prophecy have forestalled the 
knowledge of her proceedings, miracle of excellence and 
purity as she is !" 

** What do you mean, Julia ?' inquired her duller-witted 
sister. 

" Mean, my dear ? Why, that really she has a tenderness for 
Captain Seymour, after all," answered Julia. "Well, for 
my part, I always did think it was hypocrisy her pretending 
to dislike the Captain so much, and to be so much shocked at 
the freedom of his proposals, it was just to scare him into 
offering to marry her ; but, of course, as far as marriage is 
concerned, the Earl is a l^jstter chance, but I believe in her 
heart the sly girl Hkes the Captain best, and Uiat she has been 
out so early this morning to meet him. I am sure it is but 
fair, both to the Earl and the Captain, to interfere, and pre- 
vAit their being taken in by such an artful creature; I would 
not have it on my conscience to let sacYi ai OaKcwA«c ^^^issSs^ 
h escape! Ton see that she justi&etil «S\. -w^X^k^'s^ 
tbovgbt of her; but, thank Heavemsbift^^*^^^^'*^^"*' 



Julift jmKNBMtd die last wnds ivitk quite aa air «£ 
^^rtMoaindigiiatioOt » wlikli CkidiikB portieipBbed^ 
xnm Oiat flbe tfieiifl^ if tiiia iPi^ 
of iba olianoa of Mi^ a ooQiiteB% tlw diaace iiwiM tjwn ba 
bflCB. AM intb both the nten in lliis mood of aten^ 
nnfHndiiing^ laotaoua jiMtignatfiwi againit Eiiii^» Ae oniagpi 
tliat ooBv^jel than dnw 19 agaiaafc the door of Hri% 

To the aorpriaeijf tihe aUnn, aa thqr a]igfalbd» «ha iraitii^ 
niaid, Jaa«^ cme noHifag oat ti> aomt Aam. 'Oli| Ifitt 
Bartani Qh,HM Gaicfiiiar dieeMlaiDiat^ ^jwr suifeanA 
MiaaLaiimanboftlig^totheOotti^ thagp laft nofd 
that yaa wwe to go ihape aa aoflp aa yaa cama hnn Soak 
an affidr, joang ladies. Hiere's Miss Forester, 
looked 00 meek 'and modeafe Vk% has ran amj*. and. left 
lettora lor bar poor laaiwma aad the Earl of Aliarrtna m 
the taUe ; I don^t know irbat diey areabout— 4ha ktten^ lor 
lihe little servant, Mary, came running here about nine 
o'clock, to say that Miss Emily bad gone away, and her 
mamma was in fits, so Miss Laura and Mrs. Danby wmt 
over, and I went with them, and when Mrs. Forester got a 
little better, my mistress sent me back to tell you that you 
were to go thert directly you came home.'' Julia and 
Caroline, it xnasj be readily believed, lost no time in obeying 
this iqjunotion of their aunt, but hastened immediately to the 
Cottage, animated alike by cariosity and a aentimeot of gra- 
tified malioe. 

The scene of cHstress, however, that was there ezhilntad, 
would have toadied any hearts leu hard than thdrs, with a 
sa^itiment of oooipassion. Poor Mrs, Forester had recovered 
firom the fit that had soiled her oa reading the note left by 
Eaiily, which had been brought to her bedside by httk 
Waba^ who^ waking at his usual hour, was snrpnaed that 
Ids aetear da not coma to dreaa \nia» ax^d^TwiKa^^ Vaster ta 
roon^ tookteoklo hip rsMm^ antaKs wiL^^wa^ 
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that Emiiy was not in her dmber, and kid M, appi^ 
rently, been m bed dmiag iht nigfaft. 

The letter, dioiigh worded m the eirtagcit taw «C 
entreetj, diet Mn. Foreeter woald not ebm IhtkI^ Md 
O0lltMunge8BanlMwlM^1mh■PIAsr, EmI^ hod ittfe fek, 
of her present eefety and tfetdj retm, afibeded the peer 
mother but little oooeolatkm; tiie aevereet part oT her trial 
bemg in the sii^Bdoii that forced itMif etea apon her onwil. 
hng mind, that die aecac^ of Emily waa fiinil by a eo»-> 
sdooenesB of error. It waawhae die elSl^inafii, thai the 
frightened servant, telling fittle Walter to watch by her, na 
to Holly Lodge, and broog^ back Mrs. Danhy aad L«ism. 

When Oaroliike and J aha leaehed the cotti^ they fond 
Mrs. Forester wrapped in a dreseii^ gown asd ihaiarl, ex- 
tended on a so£sL in the little parkior, with Emily^a letter 
lying open on the taUe^ and Mn, Daaby and Laura leadrng 
her nith condoknees, which were vtifidal, and ^J^■l ei■ilg a 
acorprise that was reaL 

Jnlia and her sister, who pretended diat a wwk to eao eC 
the music- sellers had taken them into Soho Stjoare^ had, «£ 
course, their story about having seen Kmily that monriag, 
which they farther graced by sayii^ that the wnaia ai 
whose company she was, presotfed so iiawf i< iliii aa 
j^ipearanoe that they really conld no^ oo that aaooaat, ipoah 
to Emily, who seemed to be ia a great hmij, aad dU aoi 
notice them. We did not thaifc mach of the matter* 
added JaHa, «fbr Emi^ m soeh aa odd giri, aertr doing 
anythii^ like other people^ aad so waadsHaSy <ihirifabla 
and wise, aod all the rest of it, ^wataak it forgnatcd, 
lhat the woman was some poor wretch with wfaoat she waa 
pUymg^partof Lady Boanliftd/' 

But, oh, Mia 1 where eaa Aa be gMM-vha^ hM became 
of her ?^ gacnkted the unhappy mother. 

« What has basmna «C h«r maiMbu 
dearana^ if it wme not iotjam fc *wA ^*^J!^ 
iu^ M lim aliMilij af waA. m tevin- ^'^^ 
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etmoM, hM gone off 19^ Oap^ Seymoir. ^f. 

hat imhitinn, of wludi 70a know, aimt^ ihe makes qnitojf [ 
boMl* alone lad ber to lidiat of nu^^ | 
idppoae tlii* iii|g% k)¥e ha^ o w qwpBt^damMtipft 
k Bmily'i ouM^ it has done ia inany ndnL'' ^ 
' «I do not beliefeitr nid.Mn. Fmatei^ paMkmatelyr 
'■nj poor En% detetted and dapiMd Oqpiab rSflTmoor. 
Look, tody at the letter which she has left ftr .Uie Bad; j 
fAAiht hy-tibe-by, Mrs. Danhj ought not to have opened* 
0se there what 9b6 says to Lord Ahenton— limr great;*.- 
grief it is to her, that even fbr a tame die nivstHeiinder hpf 
aiMiiicioii and di^ikasiire. No, no! what has become of ,hei^. 
it distracte me to think; but this I am snre^ she has ioot gOBlhi 
witti Captain Seymour.'' . .^1. 

' I widiy my dear aunt, yon may be ahk to persuade Loc4^^ 
Alv«niton.to that P said juha. ^jflLnd here oome^ his oenjiigH'? 
now then we shall • see. Beally this dear Emilys with her, 
eccentric ways, furnishes us with scenes that are quite 
dramatic." 

^Tes/' returned Caroline, who had, along with her sister, 
risen and looked from the window at the sound of carriage 
wheels, " and the present scene will be none the less dr»^ 
noiatic, that here comes also, rumbling along, the 'brougham 
of that dear old lady, Mrs. Price, who is almost as ecoenlric 
as Emily herself, and has chosen to be quite her champiim.''- 

'^I am very sorry that Mrs. Price has come," said Mrs. 
Danby, she is so rude and violent." 

" La,' mamma, never mind that," exclaimed Laura; ^ she. ia^ . 
at any rate, very amusing ; besides you forget, ^nce Emili: 
has left the poor Earl in ihe lurch, there will be a chance iit 
Mrs. Price herself; you know that she fancies all the men . 
are in love with her !" 

Tim malignant badinage of Laura and her cousins was 
^lere cut short by the entrance o{ "Miix^. 'Ptlc/^ «A ^'SmiAi 
^'tb whom Julia assumed tiie offica oi s5k>V«s?iwm«x% i^tS^ , 
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Mrs. Danby, covering her face with her handkerchief, 
affected to partake in the real grief of her sister-in-law, and 
the two younger ladies, Laura and' Caroline, whispered 
together in a comer of the room. 

In placing Emily's letter in the hand of the Earl, Julia 
apologised for its having been broken open, saying Uiat 
^dear Aunt Danby, when she found what had happened, 
really hardly knew what she was about, she was so terri- 
fied T' 

"Ah, hem, was she!" said Mrs. Price. ""V^de awake 
ind cool enough to gratify her curiosity, though. If Miss 
Porester had intended that letter for general reading, 
$he would not have addressed it to Lord Alverston, and 
sealed it, I suppose." 

Julia looked daggers at Mrs. Price for this speech, but did 
K>t venture further reply. As for the Earl, he was alike 
istonished and alarmed on perusing Emily's letter ; but Julia 
nistook the expression of mere surprise in his countenance for 
^hat of jealousy and outraged pride, and defeated her own 
ntentions by saying, "Pray, my lord, bear it patiently; our 
lifections are not always under our own control; 'tis better 
)erhaps that poor Emily has acted with this decision, than if 
availing herself of your generosity, she had ventured to become, 
our wife, while she was so strongly attached to Captaiiy 
Jeymour. Pray, then, my lord, be patient I" 

" Madam !" replied the Earl, colcUy, " I am patient, and I 
lo not coincide with your opinion ; I do not believe that Miss 
Torester has left her home with Captain Seymour, nor do I 
)elieve that her flight is any way connected with him ! What 
s your opinion of that letter, Mrs. Price T 

As the Earl spoke he placed the letter in the old lad/s 
lands, who, after perusing it twice, returned it to him, saying* 
^ Does your Lordship really wish for my opinion of this affair?". 

" Decidedly so, madam !" replied "E»«c\. 

" -Wen, then, my Jord, answered Mrs. Price, 
yw^wordd call and show that lebfeet ^ mi 



a HMk man mnam astan ihaa MiyduBg oonaMtod inii 
Mil ft ifaqiid ftf « Ctaptam fieymoox^ thii ha» led Mm 
Farestor away in ihU maimer. Thflce is wme rank vilkiqr a 
tebcNsteoftfieirtialeaflHr. BhteifeisaeiiiedeeiplaidplofcoB 
liwpflfft oPafiwtodBitnijiha poor girl alfcogoAlieri or ibka 
plHV has keraetf oMitrifedwitk a finmd to diMTW nd 

^What do joa meaiiy Mrs. Price, ^diat do yoanna^I* 
^mmmM Mn. Danbjy soddmlj lenioivBig the h a wdk a r dirf 
inm 1»r iiwe^ and di acat wiMg her tebam livid apd oimip 
irolMd^ flidier vilii ftar or fMsian. ^Whafc villaiij caB dian 

would be worth people's whiles to be sun^ to do hor aof 
iMrihirfj Aa haaao aMidi musy to loaeP^ 

«Nafc modi ta lose^ ma'am, oertaiiil^/' Mumied Mm 
"^and «a kmir hsfwihat €aiaea jdMw<»taa;hqtafa6aMqr|at 
hate somfldmig to diaoow and aomethiag to win.* 

^ I defy your insumadoo^ madam," returned Mrs. Danby; 
^ and since jou oompeL me to speak oat, I must tell you tluit 
to my knowledge Miss Forester wrote to Captain Seymour 
yesterday, if Lord Alyerston chooses to call at the Captain's 
lodgings, he can see the note. He will know Miss Forester's 
writing.'' 

« Oh, yes, I dare say," answered Mrs. Priee«, ^ no doubts the 
writing is yery like A£ss Forester's ; I dare say MQss Julia 
Barton can mimic her cousin's writing as well as mine^ whidi 
she did in sending a set of loye yerses, pretended to come from 
me, to that tipsy, knayish, old yillain,Jo6iahTeaL Sudi sharp 
young ladies as Miss Julia, should remente thalrthere are 
ether people in the world as sharp as they !" 

Jtdia fired up at these remarks, for she coold^iqion oecaaioDflb 
exhibit a moat mifamininfi yiolence^ and she hade Mrs. Price 
beware, assuring her that she would nat endure her aAoaafa^ 
iTierAmDaikfajdid. 
^Ob, yaowiH,MiBalMeWn,«BA.i.i5Kakte^ 
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cried Mrs. Priee, with ezaaperatm^ cocdness; " world will 
take the ocneeit out of you long before joa luiYe done with 
it, and out of jfour Aunt Dauby too, if dbe does not mend her 
masnen. And now I will give you and her, too, a bit of 
friendly adviee — just go away, and leave me to oomiott Mrs. 
Forester, and mind, no more plotting and planning^ it will not 
be good for you I*' 

^ I duiU certainly go, madam,* aaid Mrs. Danby, drawing 
her shawl roand her, ^fbr I do not diooee to stay in my sister- 
in^law^s house to be insvhed by jou, though the hmiae was 
my gifli to her.'' 

^ I do not see that," answered Mrs. Price ; "it was bought 
with old ^ Matthew's money, was it not V 

" Yes, madam," returned Mrs. Danby, "with Sir Matthew's 
money, which is now mine." 

"(Ml, is it indeed, ma'am ? Very weD, good day ; take care 
that Sir MatUiew's money is yours, and that you ke^ it," 
said Mrs. Pnce, as Mrs. Danby, driving her daughter and 
nieces before her, as a hm does her chickens, sailed majes- 
tically out of the cottage. 

The Earl, whose refinement was a little shocked at the 
abrupt manner of Mrs. Pricey ventured partly to express his 
opinion. 

" Oh, nonsense^ my lord," said tJie rough dealing <^ 
woman, "they have had too mnoh cifilHy by half as it is; 
they ought to hanre been kicked o«tP 



CHAPTER XVX 
* Woid 901, 1 disKftt thfl% frttli (liMe dflvente in<a I 



Ir was about o'elodi in the «ra»n« 5& ^ 
which Emily Fomttft had to vxf^tm^^ 
home, that in Hbe library of the jmkm Vwm ^^**^^ 
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in Woburn Place, there were assembled, the lawyer himself, 
his mother, and the Earl of Alverston, and, though last, by 
no means the least important, an elderly and meagre-looking 
woman, clad in faded attbre, whose whole appearance would 
have evoked the common expression ''that she had seen 
better days." 

Broken both in mind and body seemed this miserable 
<;reature ; her dress of black satin, worn ahnost to the tex- 
ture of a cob-web, clung so close to her attenuated form, that 
it was evident, that even on that cold evening of early spring, 
the poor creature had not a sufficiency of under-clothing; 
and the old shawl, discoloured with frequent washings, was 
likewise worn too thin to make up for other deficiencies of 
clothing. 

A more woe-begone picture of utter misery than this poor 
creature it would have been hard to imagine. Her ungloved 
hands were like those of a skeleton with the skin drawn over 
them, her lips were pale and her cheeks sunk, and a livid 
bruise round the left eye was evidently the result either of a 
fall or some personal brutality. But though the wasted form^ 
the worn features of that wretched woman told a tale of 
famine, her face wore a yet more mournful expression thait 
any that physical want alone, however sharp, would have 
imprinted there. Confusion, sorrow, remorse, the conscious- 
ness, perhaps, of having met vdth the due reward of ah ill-spent 
life, was visible in her haggard looks, her timorous wand^ing 
glances. 

The lawyer, vdth the habitual keenness of his profession, 
noted these terrors, and in a firm but not unkind voice^ he 
said, "Be not alarmed; you have nothing to fear now if y<ra 
reveal the whole truth; you shall not return to be exposied 
again to the brutality of your husband if you make a full and 
free confession, but you must be aware that it is only through 
the most candid avowals otf your part, that Mss Fotester ciin 
be rescued from the peril in which she has generously^ bod 
>Mftiii iVi ini Tj placed herself." 
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know that, mr/' answered the woman, ''and when I 
came to you three nights ago, before Mias Forester set off on 
this unfortunate journey, I told you truly when I said, that I, 
and even my husband, were less wicked than the person who 
employed us. I can well g^uess^ too» who it is that has 
persuaded Miss Forester to this journey, and for those persons, 
she would not, I am sure, have any harm from them; but 
they are desperate creatures she has gone among, smugglers 
and wreckers, and her pretty &ce may bring her into worse 
danger than a purse of gold could do!** 

The Earl of Alyerston uttered an exclamation of anguish 
as the woman ceased speaking, but the lawyer, cool and cau- 
tious, took a pen and a slip of paper, and asked the woman 
whether she could give an explicit direction to the place 
whither she supposed that Emily had been begged. 

''I do not suppose, tar/' answered the woman, 'Hhat the 
poor prisoner has been removed from St. Edith's, a little 
hamlet on the coast, not far from Tregoney, where he was 
first taken, and if he be there still, there, doubtless. Miss 
Emily has gone." 

'' Great Heaven, what is to be done?" ejaculated the Earl, 
rising from his seat. ^ Oh, Emily, rash, unfortunate girl, what 
may not be your fate ere a friend can reach you!" 

" Courage, my lord, and patience," said the lawyer. " By 
what this woman says. Miss Forester, and the persons in 
whose company she is, cannot have left London many hours ; 
and they have not the advantage of very well-filled purses to 
secure expeditious travelling, therefore I thiok that you may 
reach St. Edith's as soon as they ; and my advice would be, that 
we set out with all expedition, taking with us two experienced 
officers from London, and obtaining the assistance of some of 
the coast-guard or military at the nearest garrison town I" 

"That would certainly be as well, sir," swd the woman; 
" but indeed you most be careful, for the^ ate 
amon^ whom you are going to ventixte*, oeA Hi l^'^ 
deaJ quietly with them at first, it ia aaliki^l aaitfA. ^^S^ "^Jj 





t Ob, niienlie wmaanr said 1km l!wt, ^see how imiMtea' 
it i* to Kftj, thtiB far will I siri anii no further. I h»- 
Dirve yon tfaoaght not of— jkhl did not Jb»w, iho frol^wi 

F ta^l l liiM* IUMI m^jer ; thjwt you thcnagfac, eieo, 

MM if thi? fati> «ib« had tk'signeii; but ihmt ^^ va- 
BTOtUf on yow part to sin only bj hatr«i, maf «^ iik> lit 
fm^ deBtroctkifi, not cmly of tb« ipevma fm t9 flR||| 

fem indeed heayUy stoneil, buf: :\m T nnt hL^avtK ptmislted?" 

Poor creature l'* excliiimi'd Al \ intiui, the nnUird 
ro^iii:_y of ]h< tf'n-i|>er intflrposnvj: in iK'fuilt' of tht! vvrctched 




a Ixij, Fifdon me^ jtm are indeed an objects 




' ** Let -Ds liope tw. my lord,** 9dd Mrs. Prioe gravely^ « thai 
her repi^nUfice ia not too Uboi tnd we shall yet resem 
iMir tha poor psmmm mm i^tim hsMi dm 



Ir the h^ei eipressed by Mm» Price, tb«t the triumph o# tiw 
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Slot ink to show also, as she said, ^tmit thsir triumph often 
seems for a time complete, and lasts longer than the fraiitj 
o£ human nature in the penon wronged, can alww^ patiently 
endure. 

"if the friends of Emily were on the alert, her fbes were no 
less so. It needed not the oanstio remarks of Mrs. Price to 
alarm the coward consei«nce of Mrs. Danl^. The mother of 
Emily did not feel a more acute anxiety, as to caise and 
olject of her sadden and secret jonmey, than did her in- 
triguiBg aunt. 

A gmky eonsdence is em en the akrti it takes ahunm at * 
word or look, and a prooeeding wwk hee remarkahle in itself, 
than was Emil/s ahmpt departmre, womid ha?e heen soflkicnt 
to alarm Mrs. Danby. Her appvdieiBiona, her terrors, were 
too ill eonoealed to escape the deleetwn of JuUa Barton, to 
whom they appeared to ftimiBh an opportmKty to extort from 
her amit a fuUer oonfidenoe than she had yet, with all her 
andaoi^ and craft, heen able to obtahi: 

The wedding day of Jnlia, then, was qftent, not in an iimo>» 
cent trip into the country, accompanied only by her husband, 
but in the semi-obscurity of her aunt's priiaite apartmeeni^ 
where Mrs. Banby, who had retired there vider the not 
fe^ned infliction of a vioient headaeb^ lay eocteBded on a 
eou<^ and amid sohe and tears, and hitter eocdamattoiis, not 
of sorrow or remorse, but of gfnilty hum, made her sdH more 
erafty niece acquainted with the whole weh o^ her iniquities. 

Julia was very boM, and though in her ownmind ^ admitted 
that Mrs. Danb/s position was one of exceediag peril, 
endeaToured to buoy up her spirits, and assore her that the 
danger she contem{^bited might either he avoided altogether, 
&t made, aft^ aH, to aettle on tho head of Emily Ponster . 

" Leave it to me, dear aunt," she said, «i will manage. I 
should have iav«d yoo jMwk imeaidness if yoa eoald have 
prevailed OB youraeH to trwt me mar^iioaikj*, ^^ji^ «»&ft«5M»i 
iec/MOM^aii^Ianmir&yeuhaire VmAii% r^^ ^ 



quietly/* 

« oil, my dear Julia, take care," e%claim£Ki Mrs. 

f0i4ed by tiie sxtremltj h€^ feasnt ^ Oh^ h&v^ & care, Ju 
you know not wliat a desperate wretch that vnm is ; you \ 
not known him so long as I hav^e.** 

" Tniljj no," answered Julia; *Mf I hady my dear au 
would hy this time haf e managed him better. It would ban 
l^eailbr 'MDQfl tout piit ^htt ltopo«tkra hi^Juis ham. i 

ma^iter aa he hm'dpbl^hB^mM have been the slave," 

I know not llO^r^crti iVHitild have made him so/' rep]ie<l 
Mrs. Danby; " he is a man of ittm determiEiiition j he would 
yield to mm&, kaat of all to thoia whooe ioUy, ak% j 
Bliodid 1^ guilty haA jpkoed ttai» jn ^p(mm/* 



" You are too confident, Julia I" responded Mrs. Danby^ is 
a melancholy tone. 

" Not at all," replied JuUa, you shall see that in my lumds 
the wolf whom you fear shall become as quiet as a lamb, and 
the rod with which I shall tame hun, wiU be the threat i4il 
placing him in the hands of justice/' ./ 

^ Heayen defend me, Julia, are you mad!" ejaculated MrV 
Danby ; ^ you cannot fail to know such a step would enwaw 
my destruction.*' • ** 

Not at aU, my dear aunt," replied Julia, "for Oregaan 
would never suffer me to execute such a threat, guilty as Iliii 
certain he is, and as I shall boldly charge hun with beiiigy^i^ 
much greater d^ee than you are." 
" What do you mean ?" demanded Mrs. Danby. ,> 
" Simply what I say, my dear aunt," replied Julia, ^ tha^iK 
Mr. Gregson had not exceeded his instructions, he would aal 
so chary o£ detection as he hunself evidentiy is. But pot 
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baye acted very foolishly, aunt, and have trusted too many low 
agents ; if you had honoured me with your confidence on choice, 
as you have at last done on compulsion, the whole af&ir would 
have been better managed." 

" Oh, you think yourself so clever, Julia," petulantly cried 
Mrs. Danby, who was somewhat tired of the self-laudation 
of her niece. 

"Clever, or not, aunt," answered Julia, **you must own 
that the plan I have proposed for you is better than any you 
thought of for yourself; and it is a little hard, when I have 
sacrificed all my own pleasure and comfort for yuu, and 
naked getting into all kind of disagreeable scrapes about that 
business of Eimily and the Earl, that you should find fault and 
look cross^ at the very moment when I am undertaking fresh 
trouble, and even peril, on your account. Indeed, aunt, there 
are very few women who would spend this very day in such 
a fashion as I shall spend it in." 

Julia did not exaggerate in this last assertion, for there are 
indeed few ladies who spend a wedding-day in the fi&shion in 
which heir's was spent; for, however wickedly disposed women 
in general may be, there are few, for the comfort of the rest 
of the world, possessed of quite so active a spirit of mis- 
chief as that which animated Julia, who, after this conversa- 
tion with her aunt, again proceeded to town. 

About the same tame, then, that the Earl of Alverston, 
Mrs. Price, and her son, were in consultation with the 
wmnan who was their informant respecdog the whereabouts 
of Emily, Jv^hA Barton, or rather Mrs. Warrender, was. 
seated in no leas dose consultation with the man Grcgson, 
at his lodgings, in an obscure street in the neighbourhood of 
Holbom. 

The apai-tment of this worthy, however, though sttnated 
in so low a p fligfih oariiood, was by no means deftcieot in a 
kind of coBTw^ istmOfxL The Kiddcramister carpet, tiMmg^ 
sAnewhAt feded, was not worn; the MAikif^ 
mahogany waa weDpoiMlied; a^oodfMUaBtil'ii^^W 
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and on llie table wese abandance of appUances to eomfiMrt, in 
a knudde of ham, a new loaf and &esh butter, the ftafgasat 
steam from the teapot, and the more potent odour of the best 
brandy, which issued from a bottle from whidi Mr. Qtegami 
had just drawn the oork. 

Mr. Ghregson'd own appearance, too, was as comfortable as 
that of his room; neither in aspect or apparel did he Tesenble 
the forlorn oliject that he vras, when he presented lumself 
at the house of Mrs. Danby in the winter. His person had 
become pkmip, and his face assumed that glowii^ tint whidk 
is not an* unfreqnent result of too strong an aJbtsuchsnsat U 
the liquor^ of whidi he now poured a brrauning glass iuto^his 
enpof tea*. 

Greatly hnprofed, however, aa was the condkion <^ Mr. 
Gregson, he* was not altogether the person whom a fiMshioi^ 
ably-dressed lady might ha^e been expected to visit; and 
Julia, who never lost her regaard for appearances, had 
wrapped herself up ha a dark plain shawl, and conoealsd her 
£ftce with a thick veil Ibr the occasion. Mr. Qregson was 
both cunnii^ and bold, but he was not qinte a matdi ht 
her; and he had been so far embarrassed by her close qpies*- 
tioning, that he was unbibing with^ his tea a someidiat larger 
quantity of braii% than waa usual^ for the pinrpose dtfaer of 
raising his courage er sharpening his wits^ and was just ap- 
proaching that state of semi-intoxication, in which the tongue 
has not tmfreqnentfy twisted a cord for the neck,., and whidi 
eq)ecia21y exposed him t& Juha'a mode of attack,, which coBh 
tasted^ for the most part, in a bold aasomption of the very 
£iict8, ihe esastence o£ whidi she desired to aaoertain. 

^Well, nowl** wifflaimftd Gregson, voUiog his Utile graj 
eyes at Julia, vdth an expression that would have alarmid 
aomewomei^ and vi^ch disgusted even her. ^Well, now, 
my dear, you k a dever young ooman^ and m nriBfcaka; 
thtat'a just what I thinks-~rak troth, and as iwury vduih- 
somever. And^ so you has got it aU out of tha old. 'nhl 
^ Mall, I nmfwi Who woii^ b&ira thao^ thMb sh^woiM 
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baye confesMd !- I should liave aaki — not, bj bo maimar d 
meansy not erm if had the rope nNmd her neck — 
should hsFe said she waa a game om, and would die as such; 
hutyouistibe raie gaaie one i Life of me! but lamsorrj 
that I am plagued with a daoghng eld wife» for I admires 
jour sperrity my deor^ and, if ao be aa I had been a single 
man, I would hare offered to marry yon. Oh» doo't look 
scomy ! we shoald hare managed very weil» my dear. The 
devil is in ity if, between ns^ we eonld not have made Mother 
Danby ^e ap tlie wiiofe ferthi^ and retire on a peneion. 
We would have allowed her two handred a year, or so; jnsl 
to keep the wolf from the door.* 

have not come here to talk or listen to mere nonsense^ 
Mr. Qregton," said Jufia» ftdng her Maek eyes on the man 
with that savage glares, whiefa had so often startled her own 
fiimily into compliance with her w3]^ *^ bat to recommend 
you to a serioos considccation, aa to what is to be done to 
prevent, not only Mrs. Danby, hot yon also, from standiny 
at the bar of the Obi Bailey, whore^ I shrewdly snspect, your 
position would be more rniplaasant even thaA hers.'' 
^ In what respect, my good lady ?" inqMired QregmxL 
^BecaoBe," answered Julia, ooolfy, '^my ant neithor 
planned not caoBcuted ai^hiog worse than feigery, robbeiy, 
and impnsonment; wfaik^ from year ehsHaatr xelosal, even 
at iht time that yon w»e eaioftag from her large anms^ to 
diadose the plaoe idiere you kept the pnsoiMr eonoealed, the 
p re sumption is frir, that yon have hiddeii himin the grave 
its^, aa yon eodkd not have appiehended anything from 
Mrs. Daidiy's knowledge of his eiiatenea, beeaose hiarestora- 
tien to soeiely nraat peove even more iiynrioss to her than to 
you, inaannidfr aa, from her poaiiioii, the obloquy of the 
crime woaM be greater. But what is frv more important, 
on the money (pMStion^the pdoae one after all — she would« 
in the event of discovery, lose thcraBaaQdi&, -^Vct^ ^csa«»^ 

cozmt bat potmdB." 

''Very well argaed^ mas," said tl» tnam ^'ap^^Si**'^ 



Aenr, since you spent so |Ml itA ^ ^0Q# hand, be ^ littfe 
^did on the other, and tefl me piftitilf what is up — whal 
there iii fresh in the wind, hecause you see I am not to hft i 
impoied upao^ «ad I know th&t^ after all^ M&daai Danbj 
' bwii ift fCHQA tflm|d# flnstradon to lefc oat mc^ 
ibotit lieif qoBtr trldra to jou; so be pitiia iiow 
dfiflTj and I -win be pMn -v^ith jou. Wluvt h tlw 

*'I have TMsi tht^ slightest f>]ii*.'L'tif>n to inform you/' returnt^J 
Julia; "atid to wfiste no timej which ia atthe present moment 
a prGcbuB coramoditjv I muflt tell jaa that Misa 
f oreiter haa ilafsi^g^j and iodden^ ^^yi^todlMr ^k^^ ^ 

llit leOsii^ bar mtNr ^ SkI tif 
^hich e^peak of acme mfSterions and important du^ to h* 
fulfilled bj this Btrang^ flif^ht, which Mrs. Danby's feara, and 
my saspicionsj cert^iinly have foiirioetM with the very serious 
matters, c gj^Bilfattk JjBMHT Jiff i the transporting and hanging 
matters, mfKfftStKKIlIk have been concerned." 

The countenance of the man faded firom the purple red of 
intoxication which it had been assuming, to the livid whiteness 
of a corpse while Julia spoke, and this whiteness was the 
more horrible from the effect produced by the wild malignant 
glare of his deep set gray eyes, and the ^^ding of fab 
teeth. Even the bold Julia quailed before the fury of his 
looks, and involuntarily edged her chair a pace or two bAbk 

"Do not be alarmed, young lady I" said Gregson, withja 
laugh that in its hoarse and hollow tone was as frightful as 
his looks. " Do not be alarmed I Well, I am in a rage, that^a 
a fact; but it is not with you. No, no, I thanks you; and ao^ 
for the matter of that, may Madam Danby, for putting mejOD 
my guard. I knows, I guesses where Miss Forester is gone— 
the devil give her good of her journey'; and for them irko 
sient her there, 111 brain them — ^111 brain them with my owi 
hand!" ^.i* 

"Who then, do you ihmk, has put her on thia journey?' 
Squired JuB^ / 
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Who should, who oonld have pat her oo h, but mj hell- 
cat of a wife!" answered Gregsan. ^Though, to be tan, 
there is another, too^ who might think, bj plajing soft and 
sorrow^ with Miss Forester, to get the wl^ band of Mrs. 
Danby and me.'' 

''Well! but the remedy — the remedy! cm joa not find 
one?*' demanded Julia impatiently. '^Can joa not tell or 
learn whither IhCss Forester is gone? I have one,* and here 
the voice of Julia subsided to a bitter and dmdding accent, 

have one who will pursue her with the best will in the 
-world, and with all the secrecy andreYeoge we em desire—* 
disappointed lover, a man vHboee advances she has treated 
with contempt, and whom the sting of distppointed vani^ 
urges much more than that whidi it pl ease s him to term 
lover 

''I will be plain with you, young lady, as you have been so 
with me," answered Qregson, ''and above aU, because it, as 
you assert. Miss Forester has really set out in secret for the 
country, I can gueSs the direction of her journey, and it will 
be useless for me or Mrs. Danby longer to play at cross pur- 
poses with each other. AGss Forester has doubtless gone to 
Cornwall, where, whether the disappointed lover yon ipcke 
of chooses to follow her or not, I certainly will, first settling 
accoimts with Ruth, my jade of a wife, vdiose lodgings I 
wiU visit to-night, and who must have been somehow con- 
oemed in this treachery V 

*^Jxi Cornwall, then," said Julia, ''we are to consider are 
to be found the proo& of those transactions which, on becom- 
ing known to the world, would alike ruin Mrs. Danby and 
the agents she has employed." 

"Yes, madam, in Cornwall," answered the man ; "there is 
to be foimd the person entrusted by Mrs. Danby to my care. 
I have not committed murder, madam; it is a crime too 
dangerous, it does not pay." 

"Perhaps not," said Jidia, dryly; "and depend upon tt that 
secrets between persons who have des^ 



.te-oaM c a i feMofcflfcephMie wJ b i iii i ywiiwyfctli» fg ii > « «i |i 

''I ihadd hkw ♦bought yaa mbi^'' nwrwd Ihi 
^80 clever as yoa are; yoa siireLy might ^ntm, 4Mk ^Mhi 
pnpkdmmom fom» tihe beat vayiolMldii kt»lMp 

k aoww*liiiig in 4M» lo he mtr^" mimuni JbfliL 
«]kitii0w»tdMlkcb3Foa|MfQae; ll»ftnylkBaa oT^taBl 
teva i^Bken to yott is m (Mapawfl ^geiiii< Mm W^amim 
«BM««iiUfMdH^4Mi^ and Cloniwril ef aB cdmMji 
AQOW^, im Tiafag ^ffakh sba wy tafc iu^ oafe Ui Mlpik 
ftr hekaaih«ie*aMatta#at% aoialazgetiiddiBBal teai^ 
tibelwrtijWBaMe ftele far «El.««r |wupeaai» mmI to «1M 
indeed, when I saw him this afternoon, he proposed to isMM|r 
Miss Forafcer; and ife stradk ma^ if Xrs. fOsnby'a frkoBir 
atiH fiiedi iU pim iimM lie iioiaA ttsiatsi^ 
dther.** 

''A pretty notion, too, that is," rej^ded Gn^scm; ^^and tfaea, 
you know, Miss Fcnrestier and the other priaaner cculd amase 
themselves together! Poor little girl! So this affronM 
lover lives in Cornwall, does he? Why, she is like the preCt^ 
fly then, walking into the net of the quder ; for, apMiag 
only time to see my wife and make her come with me^ I wil 
he ready, lifiss, to start for Cornwall by to4i^;ht's train.'' 

Nothing could be more satisfactory to Julia than this n&mt, 
and abe delayed only to arrange with Gregson what >diflgtii8e 
^ould be assumed, and for his meeting with Oaptain Sef- 
mour, who was oi course the lover of Emily to whom she 
alluded, ere she again set out for the abode of that galkvt 
and honourable p0rseI^ with whom she hdd an inter- 
view of nearly an hovr, returning to WimUedon at nav - 
midnight, when she harried to Mr& Danby's dnmber t> 
inform her that Captain Seymour and Gregson, with his wife 
in ccnnpany, were ahready in' pursuit of Emslj, and that pro- 
bably her lenefy expedition to Cornwall would reaolt^ not eol^ 
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in tihe total tma or efveii deaMi of the person whom riiemettot 
to save^ bat m llie irreparable ^struotkn of that Mr mud 
nnimpeachaUe fSnne of whidi all the omeby of the world had 
not sufficed to dqiriTe her. 

In taUdng (y?er their bad hopes, Mrs. Danby and JaHa 
grew almost oonfident of ikea attauuoMiity and kissed and 
bade each other good ni^ with such an4ar, that a bystander 
would have siqpfwsed that they were rqJciciDg over the per- 
formance of seme Yirtiicms aotioD. Indeed, to their eonffused 
eonoeptioDSy vice almost changed aspects with virtue. Mrs. 
Danby persuaded herself that she was a very iiyioed woman, 
and Julia laid all the bad deeds she oommitted to an anxiety 
to rdieve the imnd of her axmt, and therefore she rested quite 
content with the part of deoat and cme^ which she had 
played on her WEmatk Day," 



CHAPTER XVm. 

"ForoliI to me fMvltar mptnni 
Wrftpt in a cltilUng ▼«& of gloom «nd ndsHM, 

T« 4eck her ftmowed brow." 

UBB. oriM. 

A sodTF, haay, e^iring evening was jtist beginning to descend 
over a hamlet on the coast of OonmB ; bob, while Athin bke 
mist crept slowly upwards, the orimion glones of the setting 
mm yet lingered m the west» toudnng thepomt^d gables of 
the oettages with a oheerfid glou^ 4Uttd liii^ng a rubied tint 
upon l^e aess -aad Hehens, and hare, weatftier-beatoa summits 
of the rods that overhung them. For this village, as is not 
imoemmott in 1^ wild and picturesque <)oun^^ was nestled, 
as it were, in AhoUew of the hiUs, lihe an oasis a^nid & desert, 
green and pkasaat, tcentrasting alike widly In the hixunanee 
fof its vegetetibn, its .fvofosioa of ^owens 4md shrubs, with 
the nigged UHs whieh lowemd so&tQwning^ «hofv«i it, sad 
4ihe wide^ pathl0Bi40i|>iiifle <o£ ^<im9AiSuit^i^xi^^ 
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to CQ thit ooA8t» the Iwae «f one oliff wis thftiMAttttV 
anotfaer, and the fl^, or hollow, onwhidi thelmnUvtf 
baih^ WIS hound eeewavd hjrooki, thst dnoended in 
ibl inredpioet to the heeoh, wfakdi wu itself Mdhed^ f 
circaitoiiB putib, in^iidi none^ save the hazdf IbluAnsa'aAlt 
s mu gg h w ^ wwdd haro attcnaqpted. Nothing oonld be inM 
lovefyOian the aspect oftheiriDage on sncii a iut -^j/ibig 
eming as that deseribed; with the wide ooean stMliiiIng' 
below it» reqjkndent in the sonset^ its kng, heaTii%» MfvDbif ' 
waives looldng Uke sheets of molten cojppeTf edged with pHdd^ 
wliile theTiUageitMl^ with its odttagesy the walb <it-*ifVSk 
wm oMpoaed of the w^iite, dia]]74oo3dng ' stones 'IvU^ 
were scattered aboot the rooks and on the beiwh mitit' 
looked a veaj abode of oomlbrt and InnooMWS tfaoae ilSltf 
waUs oontrasting with the dazk fbHage of the myrtlsiiiitt 
arbntiiSy or the gray leafes €i the kTsnder, vddoh, Ot^, 
mild air of the ooontj, ftwriahed with a hizazianoe alBtifiik 
equal to that with which they grow in Southern Europe. 
In the moist atmosphere of ComwaU, too, each little patdi 
of turf had a yeritable hue of the emerald, that might ha?e 
tempted Titania and her court to their midnight dance, hi 
the little gardens, too, the air was fragrant with the blosscnns 
of the apple trees, which looked like huge bouquets of pinks, 
sprinkled with tiny buds of green, while below them tbe 
dead white an<^ pale yellow of the strawberry bloom con- 
trasted with its dark and beautiful foliage. 

Domestic appliances of comfort, too, did those cottager 
contain, which might scarcely have been expected in fhst 
remote district. In most of them there was a goodly supplf 
of presses and bedsteads, chairs, and tables of right cU 
walnut-wood, such as the peasants of other districts rejoiced 
in a hundred years ago; there, too, were snowy cnrtains*flf 
dimity, and good blankets and Holland sheets ; while soits 
of them bad even the dean-washed brick or boarded floor of 
the attmg'Toom coyered wi^ & gkt^ ^iS^ tbiM 
Modern pieces of mingled comfort toeniTa^"^ itoi^^' 
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a mirror in a gilt frame, or a work-box or tea-caddy for the 
wife, had found their way. 

That tea-caddy, too, was no useless appurtenance ; it was 
in general filled with the finest Bohea and Souchong, with 
the fragrant odour of which, as it smoked in the little old- 
fashioned cups, at the hour of the evening meal, was usually 
mii^led the more potent smell of right Hollands or Cognac, 
flowing pure from the k^. No lack was there either of 
more substantial blessings on the boards of the inhabitantif 
o£ that village ; there was abundance of fish, dried and fresh ; 
white bread, butter, cream, and the delicious honey yielded by 
the bees, who drew their stores from the wild thyme and 
aromatic shrubs that grew luxuriantly in the clefts of the 
rocks ; there also were hams, sometimes the produce of West- 
phalia, with other foreign delicacies which would by a 
stranger have been r^arded with some surprise, as being 
found on the tables of mere fishermen and peasants. 

That surprise would have ceased, however, on but a brief 
acquaintance with the dwellers in those cottages, and an 
observance of the contrast between the comforts that sur- 
rounded them — their well-furnished abodes and well-spread 
tables, their new and tight, and sometimes even gaudy and 
expensive attire — and their scowling brows, their sullen or 
ferodous looks, their deep oaths, and deadly malignity against 
each other. Very brief indeed would have been the space of 
time necessary to discover thafc the paradise of nature was 
turned by the crime of man into a hell ; that that green and 
lovely spot was tainted by being made the residence of the 
vilest of wretches, those who, for the lucre of gain, would 
murder in cold blood — day the unfortunates whom the tem- 
pest and the rocks had spared; for the inhabitants of that 
irillage, the village of St. Edith, while affecting to pursue 
:>i|ly the harmless occupation of fishermen, were known for 
^he most desperate smugglers and wreckftT^ on V2caX. 
xiast. All that appearance of prosperity Mk!3L eoxoioTX^ '^^^ 
Fsw deluave^the fihimng skin and gay \ttne6«*«^ >a2o^^^ 



^ M^i^ ^'Hity hf^km too, «nd lumMli^ trat* 

perity flf liie bbabkants of St Edithy for til^ ro^kq^ 
and improvlteitf as the wick«d alwaja ar^^ anil a tempofafj 

cesJtatbn of their ill-got gains, :* miltl iu>iisrrn. wht^ti ffiiw or no 
ifreakft ware thro^v n upon t coagt, or \yh( n .1 run of ill- luck 
JiMtMliWiilt tile ^iirtuggliifr^,, the fUrj of w^nt >vouh} contend 

lAMi lif ii$dii%iiig in Ha&p libit «l Mtli^ fttflfa^ 

t>irv wf>nM turn thdr liandsi againjit each oth^, m ^t, m 
thi^ at torn pt of those who had been imluckj to obtain h eharifr 
of the atort^i^ of the more forttmatev deipetate frays would 
often ensn^ ftttp in which Ma itelf hid bem^ in msme tlutt 

mr, is ihif elm tc» btft^alledp thfMg^ tii^ w 
riHeid among Hhemielres, had tbe aem of cmaing to pr uwtit 
a most strir.'t 1 111 IK I of miickn oiTLiinat the rest of the worhL 
L^hUftQ^ deapcmie amoug them wo uht Ofii. IjteaJM Wad A 
^jlPllljl^ the common mstnf, & ^^^^^SKKKHtm^^^^^ 
of the coast^gaard; and so {Mi^ovft on «)rerf alAi^ «|» 
approadh^ to St. Edtth'a, so remote Its sil«alk>% «mI m 
conning the u^Mibitaats in the proseoation of ibmt tile tndi^ 
that they had hitherto defied liheendeavomof themdhorilili 
to break up then* imquttous league^ the T^agB Mi& if^ 
parendy flourished, aad^ in coBttra^iislinctieti to fM|Mr 
name^ had obtained ftom one of the coa^t^-gnard^ ivibd^ hid 
narrowly e8ca|>ed from it with his Me, the aniaom tMe 9t 
the Devil's Nest." 

Cornwally howevet^ seems to ha^ beeoy im. M Ham, .iitf 
very cenuitry of salnta; there k scarce a tillage mtuamMh 
or rmarkable ha,tm throttghottt its wide ^tUmikf whM^tel 
not bear the aaBw ai some perm rtnduiaMe ibr hoS^^ 
So far, hcfwefer, ii the pifesen* age irotn piv^dflif siiiilN^ 
that itvepudiiteitbivery fi^^ the^. Ji^m-wm^i' 

I for saints aKicordiflg to tiieii^ l«g«Bit^ i^jeiori* iM^lMMii' 
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money wooM indooe tiuni to swerve £rom. And if saints are 
now held hy tbe MiabHants of great cities tQhave been either 
fools or madf it h no wonder that a sautt ahonld lose her 
cre<^ m a little oat-o^the-way lumilet, en tiw coast of 
ComwaD; and 8t. Editii's Chapel, that curioiu httie moBCk 
grown spedmen of andent art, nestling among the hills, and 
St. Edith's WdO, fanoos m its time ahnoefc as that o£ St. 
Winifred, should, alas, have hem ssflered to fall into 
decay, by the Tery d^penerate iniiabitants of Bt. Edith's 
village. 

Cornwall aboonds in ancient remains, not only Droidieal 
bnt Christian. Perhaps the chapd of Bt. Edith had been 
one of the very earMest stone buildings of hs dass, k was so 
very solid, and so Tery unpretending, with its walls een- 
structed of huge blocks of granite, that, thoo^ thickly garbed 
with moss, would no more yidd to time or weather, than 
would the solid rock in which its foimdarion was cot. Four 
masave pHlars on either side had once siq^rted the roof of 
this chapel^ which, as the frailest portion of the buildings 
had long once given way^-^ small portion alone remaining 
at the east end, where the altar, a sdhd block of stone^ waa 
also entire. The nidie above it» which had mwe been filled 
hj a rudely carved statue of the saint, was, howler, empty;; 
for, thoi^ tiie vhrtoe of the inhabitants of the near viDage 
oould tolerate wveckmg and smnggling, it would not en- 
dure witli an image of a saint. 

St. Bditb^ Chapd, then, whi^ stood vapaa agraasy spaoe, 
among ike lodcs insnediatdy above the village^ wm a pret^ 
and pictmrcsque oljeot in itsd^ and firvm ite elevadon pr». 
sented an SKcafieot prospect of the sartounding country. 
The stem mid loama^ too, whkk the decay of his own works 
reads to ^ lieart e# tana, was imprearively ddElvered by thai 
crumbHi^ inof tiee; €hose massive eofanons, garlanded with 
ivy, and mniartwii with moaa ■ thai vacMafc xas^Dft^ i^Vf^ 
deserted alter; A A^e Ibr mA««i\i<%^jQ«^^ 
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forgotten, since first that humble altar was raised amid the 
lonely hills. There was a moumfulness about that ' simple 
ruin, even when the dying sunbeam glinted through its 
wreathing ivy, and sparkled on the fount that still bubbled 
near its doorway. And little food for sad thoughts did the 
two young females require, who, arm in arm, approached 
the ruin on that fair spring evening referred to. They were 
simply but neatly dressed, and, so far as their garments were 
concerned, might have been supposed to belong to the class 
of small traders in a town, or farmers of a similar grade in 
the country. They were both well looking, too; but a 
second glance would have shown that the slighter and younger 
of the two had that air of refinement, and quiet dignity, 
which education can alone bestow, and that she belonged to 
that class of females who, irrespective of their pecuniary 
position, are, truly and essentially, ladies. Her beauty, too, 
was of a more delicate character than that of her companion; 
for though the latter had not the colour, emulating rather 
the tint of the peony than the rose, which usually distin- 
guishes the lower class of women resident in the country, yet 
there was a touch of coarseness in her features, from which 
those of the lady were totally free. The countenance of the 
ktter, indeed, was a perfect specimen of tender, and yet 
mtellectual, feminine loveliness. The brow, from which the 
dark brown hair was so smoothly folded, was so very pure 
and pale, and so beautifully formed, that it might have be- 
come a Grecian statue. Then there was such softness in the 
large liquid hazel eyes, fringed with lashes black as ebony, 
and so long, that when the eyes were cast down they seemed 
to rest upon the cheek, and admirably relieved its soft shell- 
like pink. The nose was small and straight, the chin deli- 
cately roimded; in the mouth a captious critic might have 
proved a fault, in asserting that the lips, though well cut, 
were scarcely so fiill and pouting as connoisseurs in beautv 
would have required. This defect, however, if such it was, 
did iiot detract from the sweetness of the smile, while it in- 
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creased the intelligence of the whole fiice, and adorned it with 
an expression of purity^ in which the full lip is almost 
uniformly wanting. 

The usually pensive expression of Emily Forester's face 
— for she was the superior of the two yisitants to St. 
Edith's Chapel — ^was now, however, increased to a look of 
nervous sorrow and anxiety, as entering the ruined chapel she 
seated herself with her companion, on the stone steps of the 
little altar. "Oh, dear Cicely!" she said, "what terror I 
have been in lest one of the children should be sent by that 
wroman Tregear to accompany us in our walk. Alas, Cicely, 
I fear there is some treachery at work! Are you not uneasy at 
this continued absence of your husband Y* 

" No, dear young lady 1" answered the woman, who was, 
indeed, no other than the wife of the man Mills, " I fear no> 
thing more than the delay, and knowing how great must be 
your anxiety, I do most heartily desire that was put an end 
to; I had hoped that we should be on our way back to 
London by this time.'' 

" So indeed did I," answered Emily, " and with the poor 
prisoner in our charge. Oh, CScely, do you think he is really 
safe ? An apprehension has crossed me more than once that 
his cruel wrongs have killed him ; that the story of his removal 
was a mere frivolous pretext. They tell us he has been cc n- 
veyed to a place of greater safety, which means, of more secure 
imprisonment, but surely his age, his infirmities, and suffer- 
ings would have kept hun securely here." 

" Dear young lady, you distress yourself needlessly," replied 
Cicely. " Depend upon it, beyond the mere circumstance of his 
imprisonment, the dd man has not been ill used, for though 
Black Will is not a very pleasant person to look at, he never 
was cruel wiliiout an object to gain, and when he gives you 
his word you may rely upon it. No, Mss Forester, I do not 
fear for my Harry, though Will has taken him into the secret 
haunt of the men laf St. Edith's. Though a bad txmmdl^'W^ Sa^. 
not a hypocrite; besides he is aboldmaiv,m^wvi^«sffl^K«^'^^ 
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Ise chooses to have a band in, be does not iasr to own ; therc- 
Jbr^ since fee said ttuit Harry sJioulti comt; back aafii awl 
and th6 old man aLong with him, I do juoi £qm bul 
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^jpfjlse thus, o}jiStr\ i; il ii iLivk urus^i the 

bt firom the dyiug auxAbtJituii^ that darted through 
idteniDiM doorway of tiie chapetj And throw^ for a mo- | 

riliA ber hetd 1imll|B 4Ri her hand, Cioelj^ 
ongfj for a moment afcartldE, did not mention the circum- 
stance. lesL she should iiiuroase the apt fears i>i her coinpaiuou ; 
besides tbat^ on a second thought, she condudtid tbft^ 
lAwkm ffiigbt hsifG hem oecaaioned m^ly bj jt] 

to aAaoiDS^mSS^^^BS^^^ESSr gieai aosaS^ 
knew was not only as to the success of her «madiii tbily 
perhaps iUjudged, jouroej, biit also oaacooimt of Iter mother 
and the £arl of Alrerston. ^^To be sure/^ then said Cicely, 

it is hard, that we all kno w» Miss, to be s^fiarated £KHn one's 
mother and one's true lover, especially smch a deax;, gwd 
mother, and sudi a fiae, noble gentleman, a great lerd soobaB 
yomr lofer is. But then you know too, Miss, e¥erybodj,(^^Nft(; 
and sDiall, have tiieiririalB, and I am sue you w««ldji«f«r 
have been happy, in a selfish way, to be a eountoss, «b4 Imv 
that yoti bad left a poor old aool to die of a brol^ ^Mrt, in 
a solkary place like tbas, away l&om bH bis ^endi, thnnigk 
die bes, a&d pk>t6, and money-making of a bad wum^ &t 
whom ilie gallows wmdd be too good. Okl jon wwUk 
have liked diat, Biiss^ I am auve; you oould not liavedoneit.'' 

""Lideed," replied Bmily, smiling througb tibe 4eal» wiu^ 
Mrs. Mills' mentkm of iter motlwr aad the fiari had ^ravs 
Bito her «ye6,^« indeed, my dear €ioely, you are laght; I 
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my worst foe to such a life-long Lnprisonment, and certainly 
not when the victim is one of my best friends; but the 
truth is, Cicely, the bravest of us are poor, weak creatures 
after all, and though we may have courage enough to execute 
mnr 4«tj, we have not the oourage to refrain from regretting 
the saerifioes ^i^ttch that duty oomqaels us to make; we want 
jmfKMttbiHtieB, and to tread that path straight and easy which 
we are warned is narrow and full of thorns. I own my weak- 
ness to yoH, Oicely; I fear much for the anxiety of my poor 
nodier, and more for the oonstruotion ^idiidi the Earl of 
AlversUm will put upon mj afatenoe; with my ftlse cousins, 
too, ever on the watch, as I know they will be, to suggest to 
him the vilest susqsicions. And wilJi these thoughts, too, 
comes the fear tliat I have destroyed mys^ in vain. Oh ! this 
sui^ense is very Utter, it is unendurable; when, when ynH it 
be terminated!'' 

" At onoe, charming Emily,^ cried a voice in answer to that 
ejaculation; and at the same time the shadow, which Cicely 
had before observed, again darkmed the doorway, and a man 
st^^nng forwards into die diapel, seised the affirighted Emily 
in his arms. 

^ Kay,'' eifiiaifned this person, ^ it is in vain you struggle 
pretty one; thou^ you beat yourself to deadi, you cannot 
escape; you had better therefore take the advice of this philo- 
sophical little woman in yo«r company, and make yourself 
•happy in the thought that you have done with the pedant, 
AhmtoQ." 

AiBazement, terf<or, and indignation, choked the voice 
of Emily, as her oaptor, while thus speaking, forced her 
towards the door of the chapel ; but then, when in the light 
that yet streamed over the mountains, she recognised the per- 
son of her hated persecutor, Bejmour, and perceived a close 
carriage standing at the foot of the hill, she uttered one loud 
cry of hopeless anguish, and M back in a dead swoon. 



I jShmlj reooT^^ ber setiBes, it was, «mid her iusbh i 

oceupant of the carriage in ^ mm 1>€iP9^^kfl 

rapidly along; for though she Godd atote csoittenipB^I 

.IMM than A brief respite from liia odious presence^ she 
4#3t ft ^ mlimfew iT«n migkt be of conse^^ueooe to coikct 

pnvsti& 

f^r the imperfect light enabled her to jiidge, ^v^s 4i«9tae^ 
, and even brnital appe^i anee, jl jiifljt^nent whi*!h was confirmed 
bj the gTiiting, vuigikT tones of his voice, for the yoiee is a wr 
^'Sgnificant note of cbarftcter. 

Oh/' he exdaimed, as Emily raised herself with a deep 
sigh, and leaned with a bewildered air towards the window of 
the carriage, ^ so you pretends to have come to yourself again, 
does you? Now I teUs you what it is, my lass, these hare 
squeamish tricks won't do for me; you will have to get mit ^f 
this comfortable berth presently, and if so be as you ocMiies 
your faintings when riding a rough journey over the ComwaH 
hills, down youll go to a certainty, and as it is no part of my 
bargain with Captain Seymour to break my neck fbr iie 
money he has paid me, if you does chance to fiiU, I shaO not 
follow you over the rocks, which I promise you are not '^fnite 
so sofb as a feather bed/' , 

You know not how little I value your threats," ^ciafandd 
Emily, bitterly; to perish by a fall from the rocks, woid4 ^ 
in my esteem, a fate far preferable to that of falling into; ifce 
^ hands of Captain Seymour, whose enmity is the more cmel 
^ it is unprovoked." 

^ Nonsense gal, you don't know what you are taftiiig 
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ubout," said the man, with a hoarse chuckle. *'Lors, do 
you thmk I don't know it is all very fine talking? but pretty 
gals, such as you is, doesn't mind to go killing themselves, by 
tumbling down rocks or any other fashion; and what's more, 
they doesn't mean to do it. I is aware of the ways of the 
sex, my dear — I is aware of them ; and as I told the Captidn, in 
course you must talk big at first, and make a fuss, and pretend 
as you'd take poison, if you had it, and such like — ^in 
course it would not be jinteel if you didn't; but never mind 
that, Captain, says I, it will be all a sham, just put on for the 
sake of appearances, and when you shows her the reason of 
the thing, and the position she vnll be placed in, she will soon 
be the tenderest and quietest little dove in the world, and 
«ven thank you for running away with her." 

To this offensive tirade, Emily did not' vouchsafe a reply, 
but fixing her eyes on the window, watched anxiously for the 
rising of the moon, that she might obtain a glimpse of the 
road along which she was being conveyed, and also of her 
companion. The gentleman, however, seemed to take her 
silence as a proof of contempt, for finding that she made him 
BO answer, he presently exclaimed, " Oh, its dumb saucy you 
are, is it? Now that's not jinteel, my dear, nor for the matter 
of that, politic neither, since it is in my power to do you an 
ill turn at the place we are going to, or be your friend or 
-foe as it pleases me." 

**Alas!" exclaimed the forlorn Enuly, "how can you be my 
^end? If you were really such, you would release me— you 
would hurry me back to those who are in reality my friends." 

"Why, my darling, now you would go for too much," said 
the man; "that's the worst of you women^ you are not con- 
tented with a fellow showing just a little reasonable allowance 
of pity, but you want him directly to play false to his em- 
ployers and his own interest into the bargain. Now I teU 
you what it is, pretty one, take a fool's advice for the future; 
don't you trouble yourself with being charitable, and kind, and 
that sort of gammon, but just look »ftet tsQSi&«t «sfc\ "^BaA 
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Hia eulf to be er^ with the world, dettr. BwiPt >«n 
Cftra for moboilj — iiobody cares for you; if you^d a stack to 
that pnDclple, you'd a been safe. What uiod had ^on. to cu« 
for imybody, when you w^ls a going to be nuodbi to « fMt J 

who h)A liehaiid nu^rtid Ul ta jmif aft^er nil? and though to 
lli it WBS hard td sdg th^ old ootuaii* Mrs. Danfey, keep 
|jpi tight huM of tlk' iiiijEK^y \\ ]m'h vxju 'juiuii'u hiive hail, yet 
would bern prt fty weU evcD with her when y©ii wie 
fimiad to 1^ skh youu^^ Eurl" 

dmmed Emily. 

" To be ^UTV 1 di>e^^," .insu i i ^^l Gi'eL'";?on. for it waii DO 
other than he, iuto \vh?fse biiiid.-i Euiily bswl falieu. *^Tobe 
% I have bet II of u»e to her m many little nwtteii 

would be ewe too n»any for yo«, withoo^ that eioe nieee odt 
Miss Julia, to help her. I oan teUl yous my dear, there's, been 
a great mistake ia your couductt aU along ; you have been a 
. vast deal top good-xuUured, aod good nature does not pay 
now-a-dajs, uot at aH Why did you go for to let your Auwt 
Dauby be about old Sir Matthew when he was ilJ^ to wbee^ 
or threaten him just at her pleasure? I wonders at yoii» ot at 
your paorents at any ratf^ for you was but young» poor thing, 
and could not have been expected to know the we^s of the 
world^^ any rates the womea ksndj, which is a deal worse 
nor the men. And yet jou or your parents^ as t say, kite the 
;wrt£alest woman in $41 Ingland go about a sUly aiidi: old maa! 
I knows aU about it from. Biqth Harriaoiij), Hm Danbp^ 
house]»e^r at Elmwood.^' 
^'Tbo wretch^ exclaimed JB^ouly. ""Bad, as wf^rtunate^ I 
. Imow my Avmt Danby to* b^ she wonld x^t 1 heSam biffe 
wjj^ougbt of such eaonaona aa^^ W ^^c^^^f^M^^ta^ hut 
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^ Speak mm retpectfid to'a jioileiiMai his wift^ axy desr/' 
said Gregson. <<I must tell you that Bath HarritOQ and I 
have been mamed 90tm imnbJ* 

^WMt, yeuP ffiriainied £ii%» mvoloiiterilj ahriiikiBig 
closer into the coraev €>£ tli^ csnda^ y ^ jen t]M hnsbaad of 
the mlainoiis Buth^ the aider and abettor m daeds of frand 
and crudty whkh shoald hrin^^ all raga^ped m. them to trans- 
portakioa or Hie gibbctl Oh^ whai mil baeooB of me^what 
have I not to Smt\" 

'^Neither more nar km tiian tbis, ny 6mr/* aaawered 
Gregson : '^jiost to live for aHttlei/vhile at a nite little oocmtry 
house who-ch jomx M lo¥jer Qaptakt Seymour has down bore 
in Cornwall titt you eonaents to marry faim; because 
yon see him and Mrs. Donby^ cr rtAm Ifias Jkifia Barton, 
have eomed to a bit of undearstaadiDg aa to haw nutters 
stands in r^ard of Sir Mattfew and hia lertboi; and as Mrs. 
Danby Tvaa mortal firi^^btened "wiieK dm fisond as yoa had 
set off for the eoonlry^ stiQ thon^^ Hke a wise woman 
as she is, that if an even fifty thoosead would indnee the 
Captain to» many yoi^ and so atop your mooth^ it woukl be 
as well to get rid of a tr9ublesome buameaa thait way; 
and that's the whole tmabh. The worst yon have ta expect 
is to marry the C^ytaii^ aaid no aiidh bad lot £or a you^ 
ooman after aU; f(»r he is a handsome Mew, and a jintlfr- 
man, though he hae run himaalf ooii a little at whist and 
dcarte, so that the fifty thousand Mrs. Danby ofos makes 
him think it worth while to be plagued with a wife. So now, 
my dear, since I hare been so oaaadid with yon, just take 
things n l»t quietly, and don't be imperUte^ and caQ me names, 
siMch aa wretcha mod idfiau^ and suck hk»; 'cause why, while 
I am civil to you, you. should be> ohril to»meL I am a very 
good-natured dog' when I ana ikk a goMi hKunoiir, buft if 
people pifiks me omt of the way^ I bites dreadM; and if so be 
asyouarenoteivi^ I diaU be after W«:%)b^^>s3te^^aq^»^ 
to mami|g«^iua wiiethe saia&waty 



tkm hrnhud Uttle comfort in the profits of her wiekednesd 

"Terj imperlite again, my dmr" retunied Or^^soa; *"boty 
M» fur the niwto of Ruth, I MH^ Wf I doet keep lier h 

elpfii^iniM MiraH u ^foli. Yea gee cm ti» m^i. 
iftthout .1 ba'^band, and theoi be iliowi Jus authontj and. 

you in order. There's th&t M5« JtiUa, by-the-by ; oh, 
she ia a olfver one? ; why she be*^tM oUi mother Dan by aW 
ammrtftl KiiMbi but £:>r as olev^ as she ib^ let her ^ 
SUHsMt thirifa oO; ^ W luiBhaiid doesn't iefetle W ^bviv'a 
tiSctjpert and her plottbg Jind planningi ibe w^M WiH If* 
mighty fine white she i.^ a yunnjq: single ooman^ with monrf 
fuller podiet; but let her tiJiriL^ to be a married one without it, 
aa fiihe needs must be if she marries, ijcaeing as she ia so ugly, 
and so sharp and cross in her numnen^ that no &llow would 




now and then, or leave her without a dinner, all which will 
mend her and make her a better ooman, and shell like him 
the better for it.'* 



You speak of Julia, as if she were acquainted with, and a 
party to, all the wickedness of Mrs. Danby," said Emily. ^ Is 
it possible she has been in her confidence? I have little cause 
to like Julia, but I expected not such atrocious conduct in « 
person so young.'* 

** The more fool you, my dear, and shows how little know* 
ledge you has of the world," answered Mr. Gr^^n ; « 'cause 
if you did know anything whatever about it, you would know 
as wicked young persons is more audacious than wicked old 
ones ; they is a deal more rash, and never stops to conuder 
consequences, which the old hands does. As to the matter oi 
confidence between Miss Julia and Mrs. Danby, why there 
j^^'tmuch of that. The young lady, as I said, is mortal cunniiig, 
^BUsbe got, I scarce myself know Yiow/m\A 
•tt^r I WievepartlybygueM, and ip«tV3L^ V! 
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her talking with me the night as you were taken by Lord 
Alverston to the house in Belgrave Square; howsomever, 
Julia has at last wormed and frightened her aunt into telling 
her everythiiig, and, my eyes, hasn't she kept a light hand on 
the old woman ever since ? hasn't she taken the lead in all this 
here business about you and all the rest ?* 

" For Heaven's sake I" exclauned Emily, •* spare me these 
details of a hatred which I hare not deserved. It is dreadful 
to think that Julia should pursue me thus. Mrs. Danby had 
against me the malice which bad people always bear towards 
those whom they have injured, but Julia had against me no 
cause of provocation." 

** Oh, gemini, hadn't she though t" ejaculated Mr. Gregson. 
" Upon my word, my dear, you is an innocent soul. Wasn't you 
younger than her, and wasn't you prettier, and wasn't you 
more accomplished in books, and music, and all kind of things? 
and wasn't all that reason enough for her to hate you? Oh, I 
have heard all about that from my wife, many a time ; and 
often has she told me that she believed as them Bartons hated 
you, as that they would have put poison in your drink if they 
hadn't been afraid of the law, of the rope coming round their 
necks. So now take my advice, my dear, and when you vs 
married to Captain Seymour, as in course you must be, 
because you hasn't no choice, don't you have nothing to do 
with the Bartons, or go for to think but that out of every 
ten women you meet, nine of them would cut your throat if 
they dared. Oh, the women is mortal cruel to each other, 
that there's no denying. You see all as you have suffered, 
my dear, comes from^ihe hands of the women." 

"I think not!" answered EmUy. **If you see so clearly 
the wickedness that has been practised against me, wherefore 
do you take part in it? Oh, believe me, it is never too late 
either for man or woman to repent; show your re^et xv«^ 
for the part that you have acted, restoTe xae \ft tsc^ ^ 
St Edith's, bdp them to liberate tlie^T 
/ will eng^ not only that you sbaXi \>e f ot^^^^ fc« ^Qo* 
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bat well rewarded for hdlpuig to xedress so lAaay «rael and 
uamerited wrongs." 

" Very fi3ae,my dear— wy |jpetty ; <|iate a ffpeeob for a play 
aotress!" said Gregson, wtifle the moon^ which was now 
riai^, etreai&ed tfaroogfa the windows of the carrnge, and 
discovered to Emily his harsh, and at the same time Muster, 
countenance. All very pretty and romantic^ but the ica. is 
not quite so foolish as to waUc into the kennel among the 
hounds. Tom see^ I had rather too kige a share in the natter 
of Sir Matthew to venture upon tumong Queen's evidence; and 
if I did, I £uQcy the rewaaxL your friends, even die £aci himh 
self, would give me, would not quite come up to what I shatt 
get out <xf Mrs. Danby, for she is so thorougUy frightened 
now, that she would pay away half the fortin she has got 
hold of, quietly to keep the rest of it. Ten thousand, ay 
darling, ten thousand sparkling shiners, the day I go hade to 
London, and show the certificate of your marriage whh 
€biptainSeymour,and that all is sa£e about ^Matthew. Oh» 
oh! I thidc I shall not play false to Madam Danby, upon the 
chance that your Earl, or you dther, will part with such a sum, 
knowing that the law at best would give me a convict's dress 
and a free passage to Norfolk Island.'' 

Alas, alas!" exclaimed Emily, whose heart the oniffoiniflmg 
aspect of the man, and the savage accent in wfaidi he pro» 
nounoed the last words^ fi^ad with despair, am indeed lost 
then, for I never will be the wife of the villain Seymour I Oh, 
generous^ noble Alv^ston, if you did but know my peril ! (H^ 
why did I ever quit your protection!" 

^ Well, that was mortal stupid in you, Mias Emily, I mnst 
say," retumed Gregson. What did it matter to you to ecme^ 
as I said to you just now, pranking after a person who had 
used you in? Out of compassion and kindboessy to be lure. Ha 
didn't deserve any pity from you, and now yoa have aemd 
yoonidf oat to it, as peof^ always does who is foob «no9g^ 
to Jock sfter anything but wjaaoher one." 
^And thai oafbrtonate, f6r wVioid «i3te \'^'«%indM4fo 
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much,'' said Bmily, ^oh, what will become of him nowl aad 
my mother, and ihe Earl, what will ihey think of mei" 

« Ag to the imlbranaite," said Gregson, ^he is «n oid fool, 
Beitiier mofPe nor less, and if j<m ask no questions aboat him, 
jGVL will be tcM BO fibs ; and as to your mother ami the Eari, 
well, you are not the &gt pi«tty girl that has deoei ved a mother 
and lovyer into the bargain. You can do something fat your 
mother when you are manM to Captain Seymour, and as to 
tfaeEarl, he win, I daresays soon find that one nioe loirfdng girl is 
as good as another, and there are plenty to be met with ; so don't 
trouble youreelf any more upon that point, my dear, ibr you 
w31 never see him again, at least, not tiH you are very safely 
made die wii^ of Captain Seymour; therefore, as we shall not 
come to our journey's end just at presmt, I idyise you to make 
your mind easy, and take a nap, as I intend to do." With 
this last sapient remark, the worthy Mr. Ghregson rolled 
himself up in a large cloak which he wore, and settling him- 
self comfortably in a comer of the carriage, composed himself to 
repose, of whidii his olfiu)tory organ! soon gave notice in a 
fashion, winch, if Ennly had had any very agreeable theme 
of meditation, virouM certainly have disturbed it. 

The excess, however, of ker anxiety and grief, w«iild have 
kept her waking and thou^tlhl amid silence the most pro* 
fovnd, and now, as she remained with her ^es fixed on the 
wikL road Ab was trsveraing, ligiited up by the moon« 
beams, she had full leisure to consider her situation and its 
perils. Her first care was to eammine If her purse still re« 
maltted in har pocl^t. It did so, but alas, its contents were only 
a iem shillings; she had not, therefore, the most potant means 
of defence, the means to purdiase over the c^pendents of 
Captain Seymour. Bitterly now did fimily reproM^ herself 
fioar her unadvised journey to Cornwall; ^e even ai^trehended 
fi»r a moment that Cicdy and her husband might have bem 
parties to the frauds of Gregson and Mrs. Banby, and her 
present capture^ but she rejected ths thcMM^ ^ "sftRJtv 
formed, remembering the unifoTm. VrillftiA , 
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affection ecqpressed by Cicely, and iihe bitterness of remom 
which her husband had shown for his share in the intriguee^ 
or rather crimes, of Mrs. Danby. Emily remembered too^ 
that wild and dissolute as were the inhabitants of St. £dtth\ 
she had had no reason to complain during her brief readenoe 
among them; and rather, upon continued reflection, appre- 
hended that Cicely and Mills would perhaps incur, on theur 
own part, some deadly danger, than that they had any share 
in her present and new peril. It seemed, indeed, by what had 
been admitted by the man, Gregson, that Julia Barton and 
Mrs. Danby were in a league; and that, conjecturing from 
their own consciousness of crime, the cause of her absence 
from London, and the direction of her journey, they had 
therefore, by the bribe of a handsome fortune, induced Cap- 
tain Seymour to participate and aid in the concealment of 
their enormous guilt. 

One point, indeed, in their web of treachery and false- 
hood, still remained a mystery to Emily, and that was 
the knowledge which Mrs. Danby now appeared to possess 
of her victim's place of concealment in Cornwall, as Emily 
had understood from the man Mills, and Cicely, that Mrs. 
Danby had been left to imagine that this person whom she 
had injured so much, was imprisoned in a maison de sanUy 
in France. Emily knew not, of course, that the circumstances 
of her journey had scared the man, Gregson, into a confession 
of facts, which, to serve his private interests, he had hitherto 
concealed, even from his employer, Mrs. Danby herself; and 
still less, that his wife, Ruth Harrison, who had formerly 
been housekeeper at Elmwood, had, like the man Mills, 
relented m the depth of the misery which the profligate habits 
of Gregson had brought upon her, and revealed to the lawyer, 
Mr. Price, so much of the machinations of Mrs. Danby, as 
put the Earl of Alverston on his guard against the slanders 
invented by Julia Barton, and sent him, though poor Emily 
knew it not, close on her track, to Metvfi i^VL the 

designs of her foes. 

r 
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Unhappily, however, the visit of Julia Barton put Greg- 
son also on his guard, so that when, after her departure, 
he visited the mean lodging of his wife, he pretended a 
sudden access of remorse or aflfection, and demanded that 
she should accompany him into the country, a demand 
which the woman, as weak as she was miserable and guilty, 
had the folly to assent to; a matter for little marvel on reflec- 
tion, since tiie newspapers daily teem with instances of women, 
who after having been almost beaten to death by their hus- 
bands, will return to live with them, and interfere to screen 
them from the punishments of the law. Mrs. Gr^^n's folly, 
therefore, was no exception to the usual rule, and she received 
the usual, and it may almost be said, merited reward, in a 
more savage ill usage than she had yet received from her hus- 
band, when he had her at his mercy in the wilds of Cornwall ; 
where, on the same day that he aided Captain Seymour in the 
abduction of Emily Forester, he consigned her to the keeping 
of one of the worst agents in his nefarious transactions with 
Mrs. Danby. 

This combined folly and treachery of Mrs. Gregson de- 
layed the proceedings of the Earl and Mr. Price, who 
expected her to return to them with further intelligence 
of Emily's probable route, and who, not seeing her, and more- 
over finding that she had quitted her lodging, in apparent 
harmony with her husband, would have been tempted to 
believe that her whole story was an imposture, had it not been 
borne out by many circuiBstances in the conduct of Mrs. 
Danby, and corroborated by the mystery in which Emily had 
involved her journey. Captain Seymour, however, had left 
town, and it required either the incentive of a most confiding 
love, or fierce jealousy, to urge the Earl to follow the counsel 
of Mr. Pricey adopt a close dii^uise, and journey into Cornwall 
in pursuit of his truant betrothed. 

Could poor Emily have known, Yiowe^ec, ^QcaJt 
pursuit of ber, ate would have eadeaYOxnedi ^ft f?iDft»fe*QB>^ 
bitterness of despiair that &st«Bed 
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lonely nig^t jonrney, under the guftrdianahip of Gregsoo; 
for, in the fasbh of her love, she would have beUeved nothing 
impossihle to her lover; not even her own reecme from, the 
present pressing danger. 

Under drcnmstances of less moral danger^ Emily, with 
her adventorous spirit and poetical taste, would have en* 
*oyed that journey, during whioh so many yarieiies of aoeneiy 
were exhibited by the pale but dear light of the May moon. 
Sometimes the way led throu^ gentle vales, mterod by 
bubbling streams, and verdant with the herbage that fed the 
countless flocks; at others, the horses toikd wearily up the 
steep hills, whose sides sunk down in -awful prefaptoa. 
Again, those hills stretched away in gloomy h<^ows--4he 
yawning excavationB of mines, the worldng of whidi had 
oeased centuries before. It was at tlie termination of a kind 
of wide gorge among these hills that the carriage stoj^ 
abruptly, and the coachman opening the door, gave notice to 
Emily and her companion that the ponies were in vi^aiting 
to convey them the remainder of their journey. There- 
upon Mr. Gregson roused himself from his slumbers with a 
growl, not unlike that which an ill-tempered mastiff might 
utter upon the same occasion; and complaining bitterly of 
the keenness of the night air, handed Emily out of the car- 
riage, and assisted her to moimt one of the little rough 
ponies, which, imder the care of two men, were waiting 
beneath a ledge of rock. 

On descending from the carrii^ Emily naturally cast her 
eyes with some anxiety around her, and then found that she 
stood upon a wild heath, on which no vegetable production 
taller than the gorse and broom was to be seen. Ck-egson 
also noticed the flatness of the ground, and, with an oath, 
inquired of one of the men who were waiting vnth the 
ponies, why he and the young lady were to leave the com- 
fortable carriage to travel on horseback through the cold 
night air, over ground more even ^2b»sL «Dl^ ^<e^>usA Y^aual 
The reply was given by one Oae Taeo^ Vjql >^ «3k!«^-«fSB% 
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dialBDt of the 4Ma^ y^aati wis bo tminteffigiUe to Emify, 
tfaaut it waB only on Oregson't «pimitHyn that iheimderstood 
that the foad nmdd hnmediatoly dmr^ frna tlie heath, and 
become too roagh to foe ]Mirsued in Ihe carriage. 

in effect, the ponies, br^kly trotting ov«r the h^ 
the party in a W ndnntesto a point "whtfe the gronnd again 
sank dovm in preci^ces as steep as dioee hj which fimily had 
latdy passed, wfaflea sahdned mnnxinr ooavuicedher that the 
sea was not far distant, and that tfaroughDut the joorney her 
condnctoie had not greatly deviated from the iine of the coast* 
After porsizB^ this road on the verge of the heath for a httle 
time, the precipices again began to rise on either hand, till 
at last the path between them heoame eo narrow that only 
two persons ooidd ride abreast, and it would haye been im« 
possible^ the earriage, which had retimed on its route 
after Emily and Otegson had qnkted it, to have passed 
thiongh liie gorge, whidi was so completely overarched by 
the rodcs, that the siender strip of moonlight that streamed 
between them did not suffice to show the travellers their way, 
and the guides were compelled to kindle fi>r that purpose the 
torches with which they were providsd. This gorge finally 
terminated in a kind of cavern, where the ftone of the tordiee^ 
ghuring on immmerable stakotite% created a soeoe of fairy 
spiendoor that^ nnder other cirannstanoes, £miiy would have 
greatly admired. All the cfdoors of the most gorgeous gems 
were there, roof and walls aSke being covered with incms- 
tatkxM that ahooe either as eheets of pmrest eiyetal, or pen- 
dant dastersof mbies, ei^fiphirea, and emeaalds. The floor 
of this cavern, too, was covered with a yellow shining sand, 
that sparUeA as if it were eo much gold dnt 

On mefging from this «ayem the party entereda wood, so 
impervious that the toixshes were etHlneceKavy to guide them 
on their way» while the ground, ^dxmgh «lig^idy» bec*>^ 
teascend. Tlw seme eurpriae wea f fifc \a^^ '»h^ 
wood auddeofy opeaed, awi she found ^^^^ 
jai«ic«e 11^ die io^ of a 
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the wood had been partially cleared. At a smmnoiu from 
her conductors, an iron door was then opened in this waU, 
and they were admitted by a man whom Emily knew to be 
the valet of Captain Seymour, because he had often been 
employed in conveying to her letters containing the declanh 
tions of that gentleman's dishonourable passion. 

I^he insolent and &miliar manner now assumed by this 
man, was regarded too by Emily as the harbinger of Aitme 
insult. ^Glad to see you, sweet Miss Forester," he 8aid» 
with an air of mock respect ; "my master is &.voured by your 
visiting this out-of-the-way house of his; but you see, Mm 
Forester, he is a favourite of the ladies." 

To this speech Emily condescended no reply, and «fter 
winding through a shrubbery, of which the paths were grass- 
grown, she was requested to dismount before a little iron gate, 
which appeared to be the entrance to an inner and ornamental 
garden. There the ponies were taken away by the men who 
had guided Emily and Gregson from the spot where they had 
left the carriage, and accompanied only by the latter and 
Holmes, the valet, Emily traversed the garden. This had 
once been very beautiful, and laid out in the fashion of the 
old time, but the grass and nettles had now grown up on the 
trim gravel paths; the fountains had ceased to play, and moss 
and weeds had sprung up about the stone basins, and covered 
the statues. "The garden flowers grown wild," however, 
still on that fine night loaded the passing breeze with their 
fragrance, and trailed their gay blossoms athwart the paths, 
while the lilac, laburnum, and Gueldres rose were in full 
bloom. 

The mansion, which stood in the centre of this garden, 
was not very spacious; but it was built of stone, and 
evidently of some antiquity. The walls were strong, and 
the windows almost as narrow as loopholes, and altc^Bther 
the style was somewhat oddly at variance with that of the 
ga.rden that surrounded it. TYuit ma.T^\oTi, "W«c^«t, 'SioSi:^ 
J^ememhered stood in a wild aixd \oiv^^ ^Sfi^cic, ^^t^^m^^ ^ 
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some distance from any town, perhaps from any other habi- 
tation, and firom its vicmity to the coast, it might 
have formerly been subject to attacks, either from the 
pirates of the sea, or the yet more desperate wreckers of the 
land. This house was, in fact, as square and as ugly as any 
old border keep-tower, and had at each comer a fright^ 
little pepper-box turret. It was indeed altogether a curious 
appanage for a silly, profligate modem fop, such as Captain 
Seymour; nevertheless, it had more than once been very 
useful to him in lihe ways of his iniquity, fbr when he was 
harassed by duns, and threatened with arrest, he would post 
off to Gomwall and lie in his stronghold quite unsuspected, 
carousing with some dozen friends who were in the secret of 
his possession of it, and to whom he was, to do him justice, 
quite willing at times to lend the use of it when they also 
were annoyed by impatient tradesmen. 

A flight of stone steps conducted to the principal entrance, 
the door of which had been left ajar, and when Hobnes 
pushed it open, Emily fotmd herself in a large hall, the 
majestic proportions of which were dimly exhibited by the 
feeble glimmer of a single candle which stood on a marble 
table. 

"Here, Dorcas, Dorcas! you old ill-doing hag! where 
are you?" said Holmes, calling loudly; and at the summons a 
miserable looking old woman came hobbling from an inner 
apartment. "You idle, sleepy old fool! did I not tell you to 
stay here while I went to open the gate? but that forsooth was 
too mudi trouble for you, I suppose. Til be hanged if I 
know why the Captain keeps you; a bouncing, cherry-cheeked 
lass out of the nearest village would be worth a hundred 
such hags!" 

" You don't know why your master keeps me here, you 
don't know," repeated the woman, in a croaking accent. « WK^ 
should you know? Oh, oh, the deeds tY^^t \stoml^ ^ 
quaiDted were over and done ihree yeacft "VwifoteVe Xfi^"^^ 
into his service. You he satisfied, Mr. Bstosa^^ ics«t xsiW 



and I understand each otlier. 1 am tb07» W^iwk to him tliat* 
mj weoeli with cheiry che^'ki?, ttiid trberry lipA too, cub be; sti 
hi ia«4i@Medj and I. Oli, the tiBKwiJI ctm^wfem 1 iihiiU luvh 

foif li^ iNit lame nnH tfiii3% my tami-mH^xmrn^^ 
" Ckimes get j^wij, OAd daoTt stand muteliGiig and BMtlifxtBg 
tJKTe» you old J^ide,** interpaaed Iloiiiit!.<, "I am not in tht 
JwiBaiir tu imt up with jour gwmmon ; 4uul thm p^rsotin Mf > 
HfflglKn^ and ibis joung ladj^tBust bia faa^sb^ ^nUtbwUflai 

; ao get aOoaf* ift^ km l^ mAm mikMmW 

whilt you have got. 1 dare aay the young lody wiH 

for once Lri v\ iiy supping Ld the kiteheo, seeing thftt it 

the wariini'st [jlaL-e in tlie house." 

"The youD^ lady ! ai^ th» y«ttng Isdy r ^aid the da 
lifma, iiiHii in i^nrtmrtlti i#a iiiirl afpwkizig tlMftfidk 

Hression of minf^ed btt*irii«w i 

mni withered t^ount^mintx!. Ah 1'^ slitj murmur h1, a faii* 
free indesMi, a very fair face, but not feirefr thaji my ^^^^ 
f ha;bt^*s was — no, not a whit Mnit*^ 

you know )m» mif fa* A 

your am.9»A0§mm mOkak MAm lUr 

^yUmM fp^i Mmm Bphm'! iimI the old ^v<»««bu ^ 

lllltf^ IM^ Mt I 

Where would l>e m v ivwat'il tVir i t inatiiiti Lr' in 9* 
loi^^the reward which I t^liLvE I li.ivt Mniit: day, whitJi la« 
sore o£9tt ]m^J But, come lunw Mr. IlolmeR, and 9ie bitt 
fK^^ am« itiefer 1 toi^ ga^mM,%wfe^^ 

9i 
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" And I ham got two or three tkoiee bottles of wine, and 
another of hnofdy/' said Hidmes^ rubbing hit hands in eon- 
templation of the good diecr ; ^jbo^ abowiis the tray, Dorcas." 

The prospect of & good sqppar alter so loBg a joomey also 
gayemnoh satisfactkm to Gregson; and eren Emilys worn 
with &tigae and duUed by the night wk, ftk that to have any 
chance even in opposing her oppressorSy she mist endeavour 
to take some nonrishsMnt. 

The old womao^ therdbre^ led the way to the krge old 
kitchen of the manskw^ where aa enonnoaa fiie bhuEed in the 
huge chimn^, and the sapper, ef whidi she had spoke% was 
neatly qoreed on. the kmg oaken taMe^ witibL a, dean danusk 
cloth, and every other aoeessory to oanlbrt* if not to positive 



While Emily> in the wiMa of Cornwall^ was mfonntmng 
perils of a native not often met with in the eonunon-plaee 
round of worldly miseries^ her annt and conns Ibnnd that 
the bed of roses whidh they thoo^ they had made out of 
their evil doings, was rendered uneomfortahle by the pointe 
of a few tibacna which they had nefver dcrigned to tntrodttoe 



The &ct iB, there is not a mere nervoos and pitiaUe person 
than the man or woman eenscians of enormoasgiiflt, by great 
wrong-domg towaxda their ne^^on. Wards and looks 
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vmee^ ivhich is stifled amid the disoocds tbe tnfftilii, ibr 
vmitiflB of the daj. beoones tbiiider4opgAed, and inA U 
heudf Au^j w> Mm Yrmrj yrrrii, thf ^^f^ ivn. ^jjngr 
faring repose even to the innooeotl ihej too often tdl:4»^ 
hoars in the omtemplation of those woes that hm ddm 
fhnniheniereiithebleisedTeft^ofsfesp. Batifdas^tts 
best solace of the wearf, is thus denied too often to Aw 
whose sorrows are not the result of their fhnlts^ neitiberiilk 
alwajs iromdisafed to the hard and' onjielding^ ihe awliB 
hmtt, and emming in mmd. Hie widrad oaa IML Har Am- 
selvesy and the snooess even of a mean and maBoiyBitikt 
does not ahvajs aflbrd to its contriver the expected 8Bt|rf^d^ 
llins it was that JoHa Warrender was kept w|ld^ 
her sdiemings to obtain a yet stronger hold over hmtiJ^ 
Danby, and iherdby of her wealth; while Uie restkaa 
Mrs. Danby hersdf were occarioned hy a tortmiqg ffpve* 
hension of the oonseqiienoes which might be mtaSUA.isfm 
her, bj a guilt far grosser and more ihcantioas than that sf 
Julia, inasmuch that, if discovered, it would sabjecit her to 
some of the severest punishments of the law. 

Though less involved in malignant intrigue than either her 
mother or her cousin, Laura Danby was not happy; her 
vanity, after all, had been keenly mortified by Lord Alverstoa's 
preference of Emily, without a fortune, to herself, with a vefj 
large one ; while the still more egregious conceit of Oaroline 
Barton had been no less bitterly mortified by the total finhire 
of Julia's plot, for substituting her attractions for those of 
Emily, as the Earl had never shown her more than common 
civility ; and would, indeed, have been a little divertedy or a 
little angry, at the supposition that he would think of devatiog 
to the position of his wife, a woman who, like Cardyuoe Bar- 
ton, had neither beauty, accomplishments, nor merits to recom- 
mend her. 

Julia, meanwhile, had confided to her sister the knowle^g® 
of Laura's correspondence mihlAi. k\iL"gojSo»^l^^ 
moreover^ Julia's saspidoa iJbal liSoa ^.'llbteiBwa*^ 
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neither more nor less than a common adventurer, probably of 
no very good character; and, as Miss Carolme, like her sister, 
though dull enough upon all matters that demanded the 
exercise of a little good sense or common information, could be 
very lively and intelligent in maUce, she at at once fell in with 
Julia's scheme, and agreed with her, that it would be an ex- 
cellent jest to connive at the foolish Laura throwing herself 
away upon a sharper. It was therefore agreed between them, 
that Caroline should put herself forward as Laura's most 
friendly confidante, and therefore, while Julia affected to con- 
demn her cousin's infatuation, Caroline encouraged it ; as the 
two sisters had settled between them, that in case their in- 
trigue, and her own folly, should urge Laura into a degrading 
marriage with a poor and unprincipled man, it would look 
best, not only in the eyes of Mrs. Danby but in those of the 
world, for Julia to affect disapproval of the proceeding, while 
the youth, and supposed inexperience of Caroline, might well 
excuse her share in promoting what she must be supposed to 
consider a " love match." 

Meanwhile Laura, whose weakness of mind was by no 
means atoned for by kindness of heart, became the ready tool 
of her cunning relatives, and the handsome adventurer Mal- 
travers, and was easily persuaded that, as she could not have the 
Earl of Alverston, a castle, and a coronet, the next best thing 
was Mr. Maltravers, a private marriage, and love in a cottage. 

Meantimie, upon various pretences, Laura had managed to 
'cajole her mother out of a sum of money, not much inferior 
in amount to that of which she had been deprived by Julia ; 
and as the latter lady professed that it was the most charming 
thing in the world for a marriage to be kept secret as hers 
was, and as Mr. Maltravers sued, as ardent lovers do, to be 
at once blessed with the hand of his lady-love, Laura finally 
consented, and,' accompanied by her cousin Caroline, Vw^fifiJe. 
herself ohe fine morning to the cSMaf^m-wVfitfSsv 
Mr. Warrender had been married. ^ 
AsLent was over, the funereal tta^wttg^ ^ ^ 
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were remmred, but malkdoiig fiite pkjed iqpoii Lam « tank, 
that caused her as much pain as Julia had, on her wMm% 
day, reoeiTed from the ominous draperies of the siered edifiee. 
The cerenumy was concluded, the register complete, and hunt 
who was really modi attached to her handsomft and pennte 
lover, was blushing under the GongratulatLons even of faff 
cousin, ^idien lo, as they were leaving the churoh, thej cama to 
a full encounter with another bridal party, which was jot 
entering it. 

Miss Danby, it should be observed, in spite of all that ibe 
had said on the ocoasicm of Julia's marriage, respecting wUte 
satin, lace, and orange blossoms, had been, of coune^ in oon- 
sequenoe of an equal privacy, compdled to relinqiuah tiioK 
important accessories to nuptial hiqipiness, at her own; and, 
though dressed with expense and eleganoe, she had not the 
conventional garments of a bride. What, then, was her mor- 
tifbcation at meeting, face to face^ with a bride^ arrayed as 
one, in that very white satin, laoe, and flowers, and siff- 
rounded by smiling and flattering friends. 

It was sufficient to excite the irritation and conAi»on of 
Laura, that she should, thus inopportunely, have encountered 
a stranger, and in the haste with which she pulled down the 
veil which she wore over her bonnet, she did not observe that 
the bride was an acquaintance : the latter, however, who had 
recognized Laura, and surmised, of course, the cause of her 
presence in the church, would not be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of a triumph, which, as she had an abundance of the 
petty spite which is the characteristic of the meanest order of 
female minds, was very delightful to her. 

" Ah," she exclaimed, quitting the arm of her lover, a very 
fat, red-faced, and vulgar-looking man, ^ my dear Laura, <^ 
you have been getting married, have you ? Oh, you sly puaa ! 
But, however, I suppose I must not say anything, since I did 
not let you know that I was going to be married, though not 
quite so privately. But yoMm\w\. ,^e«c ,«jA^^\s«rrs^ 
and then come home and \ste^^^^V 
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Aksl honmetfiar all human trionqili^ «f«B ttwirvfeit 
Tealonhflrwedc&iguday. She had better hayo ]el'Ii«difttf 
Garcdine pais qoiedy out of the dnmi^ ftr It mm Mbffefr 

untnlj tmn thiif Mr BnMninn irii thr nnn nf i nnnfr niiiriM 
what waa still wane, that the hofy bonds of iDirtriBHl6grl4f 
not amted his papa aiid nianiiiia, the 
death-bed fit of nmone, left his pru per iy» about ten I hM td 
ponndsy to his son, whom he had abandoned to Hie Me ofUi 
poor mother till he had reached the age of manhood^ iv Att 
the young man, being wholly unednoiied, ooidd neitiftBr TCi( 
write, nor qpeaky with even tolmbleooReotneia. 'ToUfliini 
to his mother, however, ten thonsand pounds appeaMAln 
inezhanstible nune of wealth; and Miss Teal. w»a.ao.lMttf4f 
their opimcm,that she forgave the man all lus Tn^gyrity ilftiiir 
ners and appearanoe, and as eagedly aoqepted his pnfiMid 
marriage as she oarefblfy.kept them ocmoeUed . from Ctetfts 
Barton,:whom liie would not tmst— for not attemptfa^^s^ 
her of her ddectable lover— « Int the more^that she aal Mb 
had made the ydung man the object of their unbounded nu- 
cule, when once or twice they had met him at the .hoose o£ 
Mrs. Teal, before he declared himself Susan's admirer. Cct- 
tainly, Mr. Robinson and Miss Teal were by no means a dignified 
or handsome couple. The appearance of the young man wis 
intensely vulgar ; in person he was below the middle heigirt,' 
inclining to fat, with a coarse and common-place countenanee^ 
sandy hair, and a greasy complexion; and his bridal costnme^ 
his diamond studs and white satin waistcoat, no more im- 
parted to him the air of a gentleman, than lace, flowers, 
and silks could give that of a lady to Miss Susan Teal, whose 
meagre figure, and wizened, tallowy, ill-natured face, contrasted 
as unfavourably with the buxom frame, fresh complexion and 
well formed features of Laura, as did the appearance of Mr. 
Robinson with that of the really handsome Maltravers. 

The mention of the cook-maid was a most unkind, cut on 
the part of Caroline Baiion, axA wch^^X^^ wwsBsa&^isft. 
patience of Susan Teal, wl[io ioT^^ ^ft\^Aw5«s^mv^\l^^ 
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at ike entrance of die church, as she sharply added, <^ At any 
rate, Miss Barton, it is as well to marry the son of a cook-maid, 
as a man who has himself been a wuter at an hotel, which is 
what that gentleman, Miss Danby's bridegroom, was, I can 
teUyou!" 

As Was Teal aimed this last arrow at the pride and peace 
of Laura, she flounced up the nave of the church, followed by 
, her bridemaids, satisfied that she had been even with Caroline 
for degracting Mr. Robinson in their estimation. Mr. Mal- 
trayers burst into so indignant a denial of the fact stated, that 
he drew a reproof from the clerk, who had been sent by the 
clergyman to inquire into the reason of the two bridal parties 
conversing at the entrance of tiie church. Caroline stood 
petrified, while old Teal, stepping back and addressing himself 
to Laura, said, "It is all very true, MissDanby, or rather, Mrs. 
Sunmonds, this young man was a waiter at an hotel ; and 
perhaps in the course of the week you will have the goodness 
to pay me a hundred pounds that he owes me I" 

Poor Laura! she had no resource but to faint away. To 
have married a waiter, and to be called Mrs. Simmonds, when 
she had expected to rejoice in tiie euphonious name of Mal- 
travers, and to be an object of ridicule and insolence from the 
ugly and contemptible Susan Teal, was too much ; it was a 
real faint, no pretence whatever, and saved her the additional 
mortification of hearing Mr. Robinson laiigh and exclaim, 

Here's a mistake^ haint the grand Miss Danby put her feets 
in it, though P 



VwpromlifaWt'' 



Wamnte and hue Aunt Daob^ are 
pm^ fef their own aqMrioDce, tlwiva^ 
JuliR Ind no gvaat bve ftrber 
gtitmal cirwiniiiihiiiiWj d» Tatfwg qy> | »d tih 




tothediaiVPQbitBMfeor inc»tiiiHitiottWll»lMM Q4m 
pgaiont oooMiniiij faowetVy sindb crf'tlwiMfasipfaiA ImA'Wm 



vieei^ WM deiotaiilj attndttd to her yo^iigcr rfte* Ifr^ 
bem pMMMflly flBrnngsd, that Lsm AoqUi pilrti 
neir flubde ImdiMad, » Mialnid ioiM, nktfw 
and than, flpoodingilM dagrat Bfc. MoTs Waod^ wMl 
and CaEbBne, ntaHBtiw^fcning^to^ 
the lapse of a week two, break the news of heri 
to her mother. 

After the very mi^ipartime meeting with Misa Sosaa Tei^ 
Cardtine, had no disposition to prolong the maMgnaoit 
triumph of that joung lady, whom she hated moro heartSf 
than any other of her ao(piaintance — Emily Forester not ex- 
cepted, sent for ahaokney coach, in whiclv she mnoted Ae' 
really swooning Laura to the nearest hotel, in compaBj w/ih 
her husband, the self-styled Mr. Maltravers. 

The fury with which, when recovered from her fainting 
fit, Laura reproached the young man for the artifice which 
he had practised, had in it little of the tenderness of a bride; 
but Mr. Simmonds, though an impostor and fortune hunter, 
was neither ill tempered nor cruel, and he bore the storm of 
Laura's reproaches with a patience that ultimately cooled her 
ang-er. He admitted, even to \\s ixiS^eaJi. estosL^,^ Vki^x&fis«as 
of bis own duplicity; but tWn, -w^iXssa.^.' 
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cnse-^-an exctue iHiidi^ when made hf a haiidsome man, to 
a woman whose heart piaada in Ms finronr^ seldom hah 
to bring him off in trinmphy even thoag^ the woman be 
naturally of a far sterner and more selfish temper than was 
poor Lanra Danliy. Besides, shenow learned his whole storj 
from Mr. Angustas Simmonds, who was very wisely of ophnon 
that half confidenoes are embarrassing thii^ and that, since he 
had been compeBed to descend from the fnnnade of romantic 
and genteel poverty, oo which he had placed himself, it- 
would be as well even to own Hm truth, lest ins bride and 
her cousin should siq^fiose Imn, after a&, of worse origin than 
he really viras. 

The fisther of Hr. Augustus Bbmnonds had been m trade 
as a silk-tnercer and laceman, and chiefly, as his son asserted, 
had been brou^t to ruin by the manoBuvres of Mr. Josiah 
Teal, who, when the poor man was dying in the extremity or 
distress, made a gres^t merit of advaneuig to his son a hun* 
dred pounds, out of some thousands of which he had robbed: 
the father-— binding the son, at the same thne, to return the 
money. The result of this was, that after the death of the 
elder Sunmonds, his eon and daughter were compelled to 
assume menial situations, as a means of obtaamig bread; 
and as the cbiughter, Jane, had a oonsiderable portion of emu- 
ning, she had not been long instaUed as a wattii^-maid, in 
the service of Lanra Donby, before she eontrived a plot, in 
which her handsome brother was to play tfie part of liie dis- 
tressed hero of a nov^ and i^&-establish both her fortune and 
hisown,byamaETiagewith^GssDaiiby. This piaa was ^Mnli*- 
tated by the yonngmasi losii^ ha empliqrment in the hotel to 
whi<^ Mr . Teal so maficioosly alluded, and, by Hs sister^s 4fi^ 
lions, he first made acqindntance with Laura, as, aecompanied 
only by her maid, she was walking hi the park. Mr. I^mnieod^ 
as observed, posseiMd a i^haiidsomepenoD, and fortonati^ 
for their design, there was not the wafcii^*****^ 



between him and Jane, yAsib plsftA ^"^tB^^^ 
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faiUetfl^ ooe of irbkii Julia Barton naarijr cm^^ her oooii)^ 
readings on the nKNniiig after 'EaSfy had heeQbraii^|hfc .to 
tiiehooteof horann^hjtheEuiof Ah«nfe^ Theeanoto^ 
JiuM^ who was ftr ihiorper witted than her hrothier« qlln 
akied to mdite» and she was grca% diverted bj^ 
whioh Laura penuedthem. When the fbrnd the.Barlqf. 
Alventon was talked of ai a lover fbr Ifiie Danhjr, ii^ 
indeedp tremMed lest the vanity of the jomig kdy.afaoidd 
trinniph over the attachment with vHuch jomig Snumondi 
had imfared her; and itiE more did Jane fSaar for the aooQW 
of her brother, when she found that the intrigue waa A- 
covered hj Julia Barton, of whom she stood in that Idnd.ef 
awe wl^oh one cunning person feels towards another ..iriM 
tiiey afiprehend will be an overmatdi in artafioe. Upqn Hm 
last pointi however, Jane's mind was soon set at real^ .i^ 
fbnnd that Julia had no suspicion of the real name and pni-- 
tion ofthe pretended Mr. Maltravers; and that, h&joBdi^ 
Julia had no oljection whatever to abet her cousin in con- 
tracting a marriage with a poor and unknown adventurer. 

It should be observed, too, that the very lilteral stipend 
which Laura allowed to her favourite waiting-maid, and her 
continual and often handsome presents, enabled the latter to 
assist her brother in appearing with all due dignity as Mr. 
Augustus Maltravers, a gentleman of most excellent family, 
and fine expectations on the death of an uncle, who was very 
rich and a terrible miser, and who existed only in the fertile 
fancy of his sister Jane. That this fraud, of which, absurd 
and common-place as it was, the silly Laura Danhy became 
the victim, was not discovered, save by her accidental en- 
counter vtdth the Teals on the morning of her marriage, was 
no matter fbr marvel, Miss Susan was by no means 
admitted as a frequent or familiar visitor at the house of the 
great Mrs. Danby; and, on the few occasions that she had 
been a guest there, Jane, who had heard her name men- 
tioned between Laura and ilbib ^axto^ i&asAi^ vroid 
^^>eijag seen hj her, not oiAy Vn iew wa» ws^ato^.^ 
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dmnce-word from Susan mig^t then mar the plan she had 
bud with reference to her brother, but also, because she had 
so much of what might be called just pride and resentment, 
that she was resolved not to give her father's enemy the 
satisfaction of flncGng that she, too, as well as her brother, 
had been compelled to adopt a servile situation. 

All these explanations, then, were very candidly made to 
Laura by Mr. Simmonds, at the hotel to which they repaired 
after their unlucky wedding; and the young man exhibited > 
in his confession so much of affection for Laura, and real re- 
morse for the part he had acted, and the coni^on and dis- 
grace which he had caused her, that a sterner disposition 
than that of Laura might have been won to forgive him ; 
while she, who was very blindly in love, b^an to consider • 
with herself, that, after all, it was no great matter; she did 
not want to marry a man of fortune, since that of Sir 
Matthew Forester was enough to satisfy any reasonable de- 
sires; while, with r^^d to family, it would not be just to 
make much complaint, as the ancestors of her own father did 
not take a place among the patricians of the land. 

Li fact, love itself, for once in a way, gave very good and 
philosophical counsel, and advised Laura to make the best of 
a bad bargain, and content herself with the husband she 
coTild not get rid of. While Caroline Barton, who was at 
heart greatly annoyed that Susan Teal should have got mar- 
ried before her, took the good-natured side of the question 
with her cousin, out of ill nature to Susan, and comforted 
her with the reflection, that she had money enough to buy 
the low fi^ow whom Susan had married, a hundred times 
over; and that, while Mr. Robinson was a mean looking, 
ugly fallow, who murdered the Queen's English at every 
word, Mr. Simmonds was very handsome, and could also 
express himself with, at any rate, tolerable grammatical 
correctness. " ^ ^ 

Consoling tbemsdvea, and ihe poor bd^^u^pcooitt, 
these rejections, Lmtm and Csrdlsiie «Jt 
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the two ladieB 

■to.: 

€f tll#l 

atr j 

liOilsr bomr th*- iiqRn» of i 
row front- tlw'OOBphji on i 
SlflllMilMMi^ Mtioed %i 
I'o n flM i uo m Urn honw; 
smgi^ tl»adMi front- tho'] 
gnte^ ioA "tii^ ]iilf«lKimi. 

ithn4i 

sleepy aai 31 toiqMnedli and h«l Mi 
aocofltomed omlity the inquiry a» to wheihor IdOtai ! 
was at home— for Julia, be it obserred^. had boeptataj^^ 
her father's boose for the last few days^ m ofder ihal, nfoo 
Jjaura's marriage wajs declared to Mrs. Danby, die vai^ 
afieet ignorance of the whde ajflBur, and affirm, with i 
semblance of tnsth, that it had been wholly anrangsd ] 
Lauva 'and Oaroline. 

^ How late you are! I expected you long, befim I'' aha^8aii 
in a snappish.' tone» aa her aster and oootineiitaradi. Umb Jli> 
sat with ai gioon^ ahr, fistemng to theiE deteU of thai oventi 
of the moBBii^. 

^ in de e d V she exclaimed^ tamiii^ upoA^ pomtr Laavft 
with a vindioliTe air, and without one- ward el'ptt^.Qi!-<ioMa> 
lation, a pnatty boainesa yen ha^e made,. Laara^;, andva; 
poor dear Caroline to be drawA in, too^ i» took like mJfd, 
and have a trium|^ such as it must have been, takaft*aff by. 
tJust odkwa MMite miss, ibaA., fSnaaik ^l^^du. X%q.\i\Wh tnH 



your opm mr--tmetimif^ w(xm> ^lmh vm%f I timik,. for* Mr. 

Thme iwcb ime hy jfd» with a.a«mipon4iag} 

bitternesir.oi- Ipok and tone, and ahe had indeed. lMe9>A^<nui« 
tome^i aa all ooeaaoniy. so mqeh^ to g<oveni harrowB fiuqulf ». 
by die excess of her violence, that she rather indulged- in. i^fk, 
display than endeavomsd to oontroL it. Upon this- mommg, 
however, the; uauaUy^ paaatve and oawardly temper^ even of 
Laora Daid>y^ had'bera roused^ and she waa ill dispofttdrta 
endnre the r^noaidies and inflf^noe- Julia^ aften. thit: 
trifm^'ofvSiiflan Teal. 

It was, tireveibre, with a «nee«- and- a< loud angry tan^radl 
as hep cowna had never before heardi h» use, that ahujre-^ 
plied, A gentleman, indeed ! Oh^. yes, Frank W«rr«ad0& 
is a model of 'a gentkmaa; who. to^ from you, so. yomluKve 
yourself ow&edy every shilliog o£ thar five. hundred pomdaX 
was silly enough: to* let youirob mfr of, aad^ spent it att'^upovi 
his own dehti^ and now/ smXk not own-. yo« aaiua.im^} beoanse, 
forsooth, as ^he says, his. fiubher does' not like the oeB»9ctWtt« 
Your family, I thinks thimgfa^ ia aa gpood aa his,, and^ at.«ngr- 
rate, I shaU'Aot hajpe^ thai' kindr of insult firom n^ haabaiiMM 
and he* is b0ttei> looUng, and better tempered^ too^ thaft 
Frank Wtfnmndep. iind I don't see that the son of aolL- 
mercer, after aU, is. rnoeh wome than, the eon of ae«BueM» 
lawyert AimL^ beyond; all that, you. wifl.reeolleot, Jftlia^ that 
however unhaKpflf nsf mAanige magr. turn ow^.L hasFe ta 
thaid&yom ^it; yoa'adirisedtme to it«^ 

«I advisovyoial Ii never advised. aaytbiBg; of the sort P 
answered'Jidia, wHh ifaatvCMinsmnmate. aaaawaoe^ ^diiah oal^ 
the most hidbtaialvaiid^ andftoioiiS' wlaMe q£ ttoitmthfWi 
ever atteint* 

<«Oood4Mav«Ba, MkJT ^aooktad^ MM^^vmendp*. ^ 
yoa Baj4iia^ y0»^did iMt:advifleme to mmj M agB K ^m ^ 
rfihaffif flM^^^' TBtanMdi Jttli^ 

^JabaUaayaoV repeated llis- ^a««^- 
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Then you are a false, good-for-nothing, (Htiless wretdi!" 
exclaimed Laura, bursting into tears of mingled rage and 
grief. ^ Tou are the source of nothing hut mischief, where- 
ever you go ; and I verily believe that you rejoice in the un- 
fortunate connection which you have been so much the means 
of inducing me to form." 

Tou are quite mistaken, there, madam answered Julia. 
" I do not rejoice in it ; because, in the first place, my poor dear 
Caroline was drawn in to share your disgrace; and, in the 
second place, because the whole affair has given a triumph to 
that hateful Susan Teal. Oh, I wish I had known that she 
was wheedling that vulgar fool to marry her, I would have 
spoiled her schemes for her ! The idea of a thing sadi as 
she is, having a husband V 

^Tes, and a nice carriage, too, Julia T said Caroline^ 
shedding tears of spite as she spoke. ^ I saw them get out <^ 
it. The idea of Susan Teal having a carriage 

"Never mind, Carry, darling," said Julia, hitting by chance 
upon a truth, and speaking it because it served the purpose 
of her malice; "never mind, she will not keep it. *Set a 
beggar on horseback,' you know they say, and the adage is 
correct. Mr. Robinson's eight or ten thousand pounds will 
not allow for him to set up his paltry little wife in a carriage. 
However, it is provoking, very, to see such an odious crea- 
ture having it all her own way, even for a little time ; and 
we encountering nothing but trouble and disappointment." 

With these words, Julia, whose ill temper failed at last to 
support her courage, burst into such a passion of tears, that 
her cousin and sister, equally alarmed and surprised, and 
assuming that the news which they had brought was the sole 
source of her distress, fell to entreaties that she would be 
calm, as Mr. Simmonds was a handsome fellow, and a good- 
natured creature, after all; and, perhaps, Laura would be 
happier with him, than with some fine gentleman, who would 
only spend her money, and give \\«t ^oit Nx^Vsjo. 

was gone. 
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^It is not that, it is not that!" exclaimed Julia, poshing 
away her oomfbrters with an ahnost savage air ; it is not 
Laura and her fool's marriage that troubles me, she must 
take the results of her folly ; no, it is something of more con- 
sequence' than marrying ; it is rile, merciless tradesmen and 
landlords, and a gaol for my poor father, and the chuckling 
of all our hateful acquaintances over our ruin ; that is what 
makes me weep, that is what drives me mad 1" 

"Gkx)d Heavens, Julia, what do you mean?^ inquured 
Caroline, pale with affright. 

^ Yes, yes, Julia, for pity's sake, tell us what you mean 7" 
repeated Laura, who, in her easy, good nature, forgave the 
malignant innuendos against herself contained in Julia's last 
speech, in a real compassion for the anguish — the despair — 
which was manifested in her looks and tones. 

This is what I mean, then I" cried JuUa, vtdth a furious 
accent, ^that there is an execution in the house, a vile, 
horrid v^nretch down stairs, a < man in possesrion' I Hank they 
call him ; that he, forsooth, is to look after us, that we do 
not touch or move our own furniture, our own trinkets, and 
clothes ; and, more than all this, that our poor &ther, our 
poor, dear, kind &ther, is in prison — has been arrested. Do 
you understand that. Miss Caroline, your father was tak^ to 
prison last night, while you were getting ready to go with 
your cousin to her fine, respectable wedding !" 

"You are very cruel, Julia, very cruel!" said Caroline, 
bursting into tears. "Why do you reproach me in this 
manner ? X knew nothing of this — am not accountable for it, 
neither I nor Laura. I am sure I did not know that papa 
was so much in want of money ; I thought that putting peo- 
ple in prison was pretty well done with in these days 1" 

" Oh, yes," returned Julia, bitterly, " so it is done with, 
quite done with, the law of arrest ; that is to say, if you pay 
the money to your brutal creditor j\iBt -wYiea. csAssc 
that it shall be paid, but if you casmot ^asswB^ 
meet the debt then, y<m are put m "jsnaotv feft * c«fi^»»"^ 




lilBiiiiiiinwiiliilWiillihiwii ii—iM minililn«t|fci 
^ Wm I to iHtmeniMi fittMliA^ilKMdHo:^ 
of tone. 

l iiih w My'dtocMwr «D#in tile i 
IMHHU ^^M, 4in 41iM|g^ of ptic, 
yfai%iitfeiiimiiiiiaiiil *i^.ffiibjikH Hjii 



stood in her eya^ mMifariiy 4mUi'«Mi<iMmiHMi^ 
(MlBrii huatta^Mtiotimbk^ 'iat^ib immoi UiMk MMr'^ 

The teiafs twm in^ier own ogres. ^ You «re'aig«Qd4Jtantifl 
girl, Laura, after all!'' she said, rasiiig from 'the aaia, ad 
kissiHig'lier'coasm. Then-she added, '^But^tins is^a^flad hoa- 
iie8s,XAiira, -worse than 70a thmk it; poor papa has bea 
living ^beyofnd his: ineome, there's -no den^g-it, «iid /tilie»e is 
not^^Aig left htit 'to declare <himself a battoqat ; iie owes 
nearly ten 'thousand pounds, and his pnipenly 'does not 
amount to more "than two V* 

^ Julia, weil ! ten thousand {)oiinds is 4. ^laxge tsmn, to 
be snre ; but nnmrnia is very rich, she could «p«re mare 'tfan 
that, and not ^ the loss." 

^She woudd scarcely be' willing to spare -so rnoeh, Laura r 
mawered Julia, dryly ; ^* indeed, I behove dhe -wsidd not 
willinj^y give -ten ithoiisaad pounds to >save half 4iie hniBin 
race firam perdition. Yet I do not tell you that^^ahe nrnld 
not : faave^wen andi a aam tome ; but, you will 'uwiinfen4 
it would -^e-fiecanse she could not (help 'HmTtlf 'ItBiBiiiti ife 
'WoaiU ^bar to (nftise. fiut it iiQ^^iHa0(>>«a^j|SBKYH^ 
^^rm ker this itn^ \ 1 tkuook^ V^^^MMltett ^' y w 



•miax^mw^tDmfwimell m&ttKii U^iS^ end, and let my Either 
diddkpe'4teii&]f« bflzikvoiit; tiw ten tiioaBMid pounds neoes- 
8ai7'to^yiu8'mditws, ifpoidd,4o my-mlnd/be better in our 
podkets than in theirs; we shall want Moething to li?e on, 
Mfiid^TMlr mother, Laura, "wfll not hme another ton tiwusand 
■fMumdsfto-give;'' 

'<«Wlnt4o^iBean?^ daquired LaiiM, diidkaBfaUy. ""It 
k' kiicmn«lMa rdie 'f^^ Forester amounted 

tomeretthan a miUion steriing'r 

«'Exaotlyr aMWi0r«d Julia, **m»d out of ^t sum, your 
mother, for very goed Msons known to me and to henelf, 
woidd not, I loMMr, did I ykeme to a^^y to her, refuse me 
t<»iMtkoMaBd ^paittds; liiit,^^ IMbve <)b8erv6d, t^ere is so 
great a cikaaee 'Whether tiie money remains mmoh longer at 
her di^esal, that I do net ^^eose to ask it from h^, merely 
to thraw it away among toy father's cveditocs/' 

<<^at 4o you mean, Julia?" said Laura, really alarmed 
by 'the malignant, yet significant looks 'and tones of her 
cousin. " How should it not be as much in my mother's 
power to give a «dm of money to-moiv9W, or the next week, 
or moittii, «r year,-«s to*day?'* 

^'^impty, n^'dear, foeeawBe she may not have it to gire," 
answered Julia, 'bitterly. can teU yoo, Laura, that the 
^dPtone winch yomr mother obtomed by 4ier 'iniquity, she is 
Vkieky to lose by her *folly. It is not so secuve, I can tell you 
that, and you had better 4nalke hay winleiilie sun shines,' and 
wri^g from your mo^er as ku^ an amount as possible in 
ready mffiiey aiid jewds, While you -can. And this is very dis- 
interested advice on my part, as your mother and I stand in 
that -position, ^faat whatever she ^ves to otSiers is my loss, 
sinee, if I ^ehose, 1 eould tlis day demand from her the sur- 
render of all'ker iava&ibie property, on Ihe penalty of at once 
VjfatfHging ^ tee maittion for on apairtment in Newgate, 
^ere I^pprtibMta Ihe law '^odtd-Mod kec T^^^SwnhKa. 
and forgenea, and other little paii^Bkm ^ .^\lteV-^ ^^-« 
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It woold ikA be etsj to detorOie the 
whh^dndiLMtfarcgteded her mw^ai'die iitta^iBiv 
terriMe imds; the gttisping, tnmbfiqg inAoe ' hx yrHkk in 
denuukdsd their niBftiiiii^. 

my dfltf/ answered Jiifi% «I tfaink liie mtiO^ 
of whatlsay isplamenoagli; bati if joa mnb stQl pUnr 
tenoM, I moiBt teQ yoa that the will of Ar Mrttiiew; 
by your motiber, was a faegeej; and that it would be ivc&'Ar 
her, if the forgery of that win were the wont deed Ae bid 
done. However, she may escape' detectfam yet; and, at aiijf 
rate, in the interim, Lanray yoa had. better look 8liaip]^..ilkff 
your own interestSy I mean to look to mme; and Ais.tiBi 
thodsand pounds your mother most find fbr me nitfaree' dqla. 
Nothing fanrtM to her can transpoe with the pidAS^ i 
in less than another week; therefi)re,'in ease of thel'MnIti 
she had better get together as much money as pmniKhy aBid 
be rea^ to kaye Bngbmd; and, Lanra, yoa hadVbetterine 
after your share, your mother has kept you too mudi in the 
dark ; it was not just V 

" Oh, my poor mother !" exclaimed Laura ; ^ I may well 
forgive her the iftjustice which she practised, chiefly to secure 
wealth and position for me ; still more easily can I pardon her 
for concealing from me the fearful risks we encountered to 
hold possession of that wealth. Oh, as Heaven is my judge^ 
all that you say, JuUa, is new to me ; I knew not of a forged 
will, or of any injury done to Sir Matthew I" 

"I believe your answered Julia, with a savage accent; 
''your mother was not quite such a fool as to trust such a 
fool as you are 1" 

" It were better, then," retorted Laura, " if ' she had 
trusted the fool, than to have made a confidante of sudi a 
knave as you are ; my folly woTild have shrunk from the perils 
that your knavery has urged my mother to encounter, and I 
would not, of my own accord, have run sudi risks to receive 
the diadem of an empress 1" 

''I dare say not!'' returned Julia; ^you have not flpirit 
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enough ; and I do not think, after all, that your marru^ has 
been such an ill-judged one. If the good Mr. Sinunonds can 
get mto business again, it will be a vocation just suited to 
your talents, to stand behind a counter measuring ribbons and 
lace ; it will be a style much better suited to you, my dear, 
than that of a countess. Depend upon it, Emily Forester is 
the real fine lady bom, and you only fit to be the milliner to 
attend on her !" 

I am no more disposed to be, or fit to be the attendant of 
Emily Forester, than yourself, Julia," replied Laura ; " I dis- 
like her, I always did so ; but I do say, with all that, if we 
had never interfered with her, she would not have interfered 
with us, and I was no party to the tricks and fiUsehoods you 
practised towards her, to persuade the Earl of Alverston that 
she encouraged Captain Seymour. I did not care about the 
man myself-— if he had been ten times an Earl I should hot 
have been in love with hrni — he is not the sort of man to suit 
my fancy; but you must meddle and make, forsooth, and 
have one of your fine plots in hand, without which I believe 
you could not live, though you might, for all the good you 
get out of them, either for yourself or anybody else. It 
would have been rather a safer game for poor mftTntnAj I 
guess, as I said just now, to trust to my folly, than to your 
knavery ; I should not have gone about to persuade her to 
forge wiUs, or any other such horrid actions !" 

" Stop, stop ; not quite so fast," said Julia ; " your filial 
affection, my dear cousin, partially misleads you; you will 
understand I had no share in those little peccadilloes of forgery, 
et-cetera, on the part of your amiable parent, which are likely 
to place her in an unpleasant position — ^I had no foreknowledge 
of them ; it would have been better, perhaps, both for her 
and you, if I had, as I should have managed things more 
wisely, and not have left my character and fortunes at the mercy 
of such creatures as Mrs. Harrison, the housekeeper, and the low 
brute whom she chose to marry. No, Laura, you wiU under^ 
stand that I knew nothing of that wYns^ -joxa m^^dosst 



aai fiilMd. to, Imt wiA, fi«iid.c3« aa4 pwilirtiBay 

that it was througb the knowtodge of onmn Jwi>lipwL tMw 
leotiteAi^.aii/ Iwr pf»t», that. J iill ii . MA hf^i c^ iM riL ii» Imt 

iatappmg, m tlMttitt0i& disQeam; liMwuww, h>n ripfeot api 
ooBMiir al». OTfflMmtii^'^Bi<> yiiatchMi aa tW^ 
nzdi ih* aitetiiBii ol$r§n» ]|iVii;. '^'^ ^ mitta to 

eimmtawM^ilMt if I^noi tlnQkit-MNivih.wliilftiig^^d^ 

from hfip tbe moDi^, to satisfy th& wretches who have taken 
him to priaoD, it is heeause^I tiiink it h^^ that such a sum 
should he ia om* pockefcs- than in theirs ; that our &ther, in 
fact, had hetter get rid of his dehis in the hankrt^ptcy court, 
and have the ten thousand' pounds from Aunt Danhy to 
hegin the world again." 

''You speak of my poor mother, Julia^!' said Mxa, Sim- 
monds, '' as if she were your hond-^laye^your macdiine fbt 
making money ; have you no pity, no compassion, no feeling f 

''Oh, yes, my dear," returned Julia, "I have, ahondance 
of feeling, abundance d[ compassion,, as all sensihle people 
have it, for my own family and mysetf ; and, with rqgturd to 
turning your dear mamma into a bondrslave, and a *T tf>v^FTM> 
for making money, you will understand this, that every one 
in this- world) who» by thdr fc^y or thdr faults, is com- 
mitted ta the power of anoHier person, must act accoflnBUpg 
to that, person's will, even to the point of giving ufi .their 
money 

There was a kind of Satanie pride in the tone) aadflook 
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^ith which Julia tll«> boasted^ cf& htoe selfishness, and the 
tyranny which sh^ would exercise oyer her aunt, that quite 
appalled poor Laura, who, weeping and wringing her hands, 
exclaimed, "Oh, Julia, you are very merciless, very cruel; 
and my poor mamma, wluet is it* she has dose? Tovr say tlUifc 
Sir BCatthew was- in-^used, and 16b wiH wiur fbrged^ bii^< jo« 
must prove- these things — wSI'not beliwFe them on yovr 
assertion.'* 

**The law would, ray dear, whi«fe is* of mueh more co«- 
sequence," said* Jufi*; but if yoo will not IwlMve th«m on 
my word} perhi^ yoo wiU credife' thM^ of • yow dear* mamma 
herself, wh» coul4 oheaef prem ^btm, m yoH call it^ to 
your entire satisfaetion. As to calling memercilesB and croely 
I am ndfth«r one nerpthe other ; and yow will be pleased to 
employ* mere civil terms in speaking to me, if you do not wish 
to make me really that whieh^ you- now call me se unjuitly ; 
and I tell you» as a warning, tiiiat I am not in a humour 
to be provoked. I am harassed,' cBstmctod^ widt'the bu*« 
fortunes of my fsther-; I am uneasy, too, at' not hearing* ftw* 
Warrender, who was by no means well when we parted' y»» 
terday; I am sure it only requires for him to be^^ taken ill, to 
crown aQ the vexations l am 'exposed to - at this moment I 
do not need to be tormented about your ndieulous- mamag«^ 
or the folly and guilt of - yonr mother j I h»ve troubles enangfa 
of my ovm !" 

As she' spoke thus, Jtdia threw hersdf sullenly oft the sofin ; 
but at that' moment l^iere came a Imoek at* the door^ so lood 
and hast^, tha* involuntarily she started* up agauH with a 
fbrebodmg* that* it was the herald of scmie evil news. Booh 
presentifneaBlft are not always* deootM; the servaixt who 
had^opeaed'tho door to Launi^ ai^* Caroline presesfdy enterod 
the loora^ and-said that- a nwa* had come ftam the elAir Mir. 
Wan-end^r^ to ffetdi Iffigs Jtdia^ 9» Mr. FHoy^ was^vePp iU, 
had brokMnta- lMk»o4i-\«Bfld^wiifr dj^i* 

Julia fell into hysterics; she could feel for herself I 



CHAPTER XXn. 



^wm tto good che^ wbiob the <M wopapa^ Bp^m ha4 
Wed^ and tl» good ^eiPvbiGh Mr, Holmaa lumself 1 

forward to crowm Ih' l>an(|uftj ht' and hi* eomp anion 
so boisterous b their hilarity, and no often^ivtily t^miilkr in 
thfiir demeanour towards Emily, that sbe was fain, after 
^hUj puiaking of the rep»t^^ to requ^ tbKt BorcflA wooM 
rBff to1ihediaiaIiir|ffi{ifife^ With tMi reqiijifli 

r, the old womftn seemed at first ua^ffUJmg to oonqdljf 
^Bmilj repeating it, she anatclwd a o&ndle from tie 
&u injjMtient air, itnd bidding the young liidy 
, hobbled out of the kitchen, A long passage 
I irom th^ coiAwioe-iiall led Emily and her oonducf^^ 




oonvinced that it was built in one of the little ugly turrets of 
the mansion. 

The old woman Dorcas was somewhat feeble, and the task 
of mounting these stairs so little suited her years and infir- 
mities, that she was twice compelled to rest on a little square 
landing-place which broke the ascent, and on each of which 
was a door giving entrance to the chambers, of which the 
turret contained three. The apprehensions of Emily were 
not lessened by finding that she was to be conducted to the 
very summit of this tower, which, from the bolts drawn 
across the doors of the lower apartments, was evidently to be 
unoccupied save by herself. As little encouraging, too, was 
the malignant kmd of chuckle in which Dorcas indulged each 
time that she paused in ascending the stairs, holding up the 
candle to Emily's face with the same kind of scrutinLni^ 
look in her own that she had ei\:a\A^oTil\!k!& ^oumg ^I's first 

The appearance of tJaia old ^oxttasiT>ca«» ^XjrSsssa 
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observed, but little prepossesnng; and jet her features were 
of a cast that might have once been handsome; but the skin 
was wrinkled and sallow; the loss of the teeth had brought 
the aquiline nose into a very imbecoming proximity to the 
chin, the eyes deep sunk in the head were bleared and hollow, 
and the thin and faded lips were either drawn tight as if from 
the force of bodily or mental anguish, or relaxed in a smile, 
that, from its malignity, was equally unpleasant to behold. 
The dress of this old woman was as peculiar as her aspect: 
she had evidently some notions of finery in her way, for she 
was attired in one of the loose and very imbecoming gowns 
formerly called a sacque, the material bdng a thick, stiff, brown 
silk-brocade, with large bunches of dark red roses ; it was 
trimmed with rich black lace, and Dorcas had raked it out of 
the wardrobe stores of some great-grandmother of Captain 
Seymour; that gentleman suflfering her to make herself pretty 
well free of the repositories at the Turreted House, as his 
Cornwall abode was called. 

Rich, however, as was her dress, it by no means improved 
the appearance of Dorcas, who, in her stiff brocade, and with 
her v^thered and malicious face, might have sat for the 
portrait of the beldame ghost in Sir Walter Scott's fearful 
story of the "Tapestried Chamber." 

Poor Emily Forester^s heart sank, and under the iniluenoe 
of the old woman's malicious scrutiny she had not the courage 
to pursue her intent of imploring assistance to escape fratii 
Captain Seymour. Thus, as Dorcas, after each pause upon 
the staircase, turned round and pursued her way with a maHg. 
nant chuckle, Emily followed her in alence. At length they 
reached the topmost stair, and Dorcas throvnng open a door, 
exclaimed, in that harsh croaking voice that was peculiar to 
her, "There, my pretty young lady, is your room; a very 
nice room, with a £unou8 look-out from the wijAdows ; only 
you must not try and fly away firom t3i«BQr--Y*^ ^^fasfl^^^wnSx^ 
bear jou, and you may get aa \igVj £«Sl» •a^\«t^^ ^l^w.^^ 
jrou, did once before^ to ber coet.** 
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While the M womia gpoke thiu^ Emily Foverter, -wkh m 
sick heecrt, was looldog round the chamber, from which indeed 
she felt that esc^ would be impossible. The room, 'mdeedy 
was not in itself a dull or unpleBBant one^ thoogh the waUs 
were waiascoted, and the hurge old-fiuhioned firephMie lined 
with Dutch tilesy quaintly illustratiye of Bible histories. The 
fiie» wUch the altkude of the ohamher made pkaaant even on 
that w«rM night, as it biased and flickered in the«ixi^legnite, 
showed ihe cheerful modem furniture oi the apartment^ 
the Frendi bedstead, with its drapery of gay, Ught-ccdoured 
cfamtB, siniilar to that whioh curtaiiied the windom ; the ele- 
gantly fbraished toilet table, the pretty japanned chairs^ the 
handsome modevn cheval glass, and mahogany wardrobe. 

Almost invDluntarily Emily stuped to^ifaards one of the 
windows, and drew back the-curtain ; but any hope which 
she might have entertained, even of making her ^tuation 
known beyond the walls of the house, was then at once 
extinguished, for that lofly chamber overlooked only the 
gardes of the mansion, which at no great distaAoe were there 
bounded by a rock that overhung the sea, the funt murmm* 
of which now reached Emily's ears, mixed with the sighing 
of the night-wind roimd the lonely turret. Yet the prospect 
from that window was beautiful for any eye, save that of a 
prisoner; the tall trees waving in the garden, the rocks 
beyond broken into fantastic forms and casting strange 
shadows in the flood of the moonbeams, beneath which the 
ocean hea^red in the foregromid like liquid silver, while in the 
distance the glimmering of the stars distinguished the point 
where the darkened waters seemed united to the sky. 

"Ah," said Dorcas, seating herself beside the fire as Ehnily 
turned away from the window, which was as it seemed vary 
superfluously defended by iron bars, between which no human 
figure, however slender, could have passed — ^«'Ah, my pretty 
dear, did I not tell you the truth now; no escaping from this 
Made sky chamber you .see, for ike d«MT)\^»si\i^ ^^\]k:€dr 
roar comfort, wiW be as weW secweA da iJafcwsAa>«. 
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^pdiy'Mioiiild you esoape, why AciM ^foa Mne to 'a better 
ending iiisn those who were tip hi 'tfab chamber before 
you? Oh, bnt I noticed yon were afflronted at the held talk 
of Mr. Holmes and the man yho brooght you here, but yon 
nee^not make much aiccoant of that, my damty darling; you 
will have worse to bear than a fern free words before you get 
out of this house, I can promise you, as yeur betters have 
done before you. Who are you, to>^ ^ better than otiier 
people?" 

**My good woman,'' said Bmily, mildly, "my destroctkm 
and misery cannot repfedr the-wrong whidi has been sustained 
by others — ^it can do you no good ; wherefore then, should you 
aid in persecuting an unfortunate who has never done you an 
injury, and -whoy if you will benevdently assist her in this great 
peril, would gladly repay the obligation, by obtainiBg for you 
the means of living more cheerfolly^lMn you ean do in this 
lonely place 

"Assist me to live cheerftlfiyr' aaidDoroas, withasaidDDic 
laugh. "Oh, yes; I look like sudi a very dieerfbl, merry, 
comfortable person, do I not? And you flay that mischief to 
you can do me no good. Won't lt, 'tlK>ugh? Look there, 
wench, look there," and the oId wiiiMn pointed to a portrait 
on the wall ; "that's as fahr a foce^yours, I veckon; yet six 
long years ago this nmn^Hns Se ym ewr, ^prevailed uposi the 
owner of that foce to play iflite ta«& ' h oie tt lenr, to leave 
an oldmol^, whose only Joy w«s 4n her «mile, and aban- 
don a pretty house, to be trMhsd out for a while in Looidon 
with jewds, tmd n&s, and a carriage to ride in, and servwits 
to wait on her, and then, when fais iBmey was worn out, he 
brings her down here, and leaives her 'to '^Mr iMsr Jifo mit, in 
weeping over his falselwiod,4aad herloBS'i>f 'a4|fMd oune,>and 
a good tnx^ther, and w^goMiflihasbaad. -SlieHirBB aebonebam 
for'soeh'^httaM'aiid vdsery, sAd^ «cndd not htarix> h^e m 
it; tod what was 'worte >for te, peer lesn^ 
villain who had'jrfilWd ljer--^»i«i>lAK^ 
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^ whom die had deoemd Ibr Ui nkei . j«t Ae;did ac4 ANRPy 
herself Ibr her ftlMbood to hor . ^nt lonr, fad %r'kc^^ 
down 10 .much jduune and somw 190a Aii.gn^ 
|KXff.niodigr,Nffho had KfgdM the wife tad 
tredtenuBi for fbrty yearii and never kneir, tffl to 4i qijN^ 
caOadit there, what it ivas to have die bhuh of flham,!^ 
her .cbl&^ . But, poor tlung* that dai^^htar wae fqnj|y:^ 
puniflhed; jhe iock it as a judgment^ that he ftic iv)ioae db 
ehe had been ftlee to her mother and her fteit lawB, i^ald 
plaj her ftlee in his tnm, so die went melanriholy iiuui»^«^ 
pfaied fhwi day to day, laU at lasti in a ioddfBQ 
threw herself. from tibat window, and wwcruhed to deiA 91 
ihe stones below. TWs .why the window haa beeni ^pj^ 
Bed as he is^ Oaptain Sejmoar vvill not leave aoolilier irigi^ 
the chance to dash herself to pieow on his aooo^^ 
he does not Uke having his pretty birds-*his Httln f ff l pinin L^ 
always mewed np in thb room, vnth its frig^iftlUl zeiM^ 
branoes; but I say, this room, Oi^ptsin, this room only, or ind 
some one else to play the part of jailor for you/' 

Emily had stood aghast at this horrible story; she had 
hitherto regarded Captain Seymour merely as a profligate 
and selfish man of fashion, against whose wiles a common 
share merely of virtue and decorum, was alone necessary as 
a prqjtection. The relation of Dorcas, however, showed him 
tainted with a deeper guilt, stained even with the blood of the 
unfortunate whom he had betrayed; or rather, it showed what 
horrible results attended a course of heartless libertinism. It 
is not because results so violent and immediate do not often 
occur, that the Captain Seymours are less guilty ; the victim 
may be murdered, and yet no hand of violence, either her own 
or that of another, be laid upon her life. 

''Ah, look, look well at that jncture, young lady,** said 
Dorcas, as she perceived the eyes of Emily fixed upon the 
portrait, which hung over the mantel-piece; ''look well at that 

portrait, and boast, if you caxk, oi iucibr 
^Indeed/* answered EimSly) -vn^ \s£^i\nss& ^ 
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manners which she judged most likely to soothe the feelings of 
Dorcas, whose acerbity she judged to be the result of some 
most cruel misfortune, indeed you mistake me; I have no 
desire to boast of any little personal attraction with which I 
may have been favoured, still less am I guilty of a vanity so 
gross as to conceive, for a moment, that my poor face would 
bear comparison with that portrayed in this pictiu^, which 
is one of the loveliest I ever beheld." 

"You think so, young lady, you think so, do you?" said 
Dorcas, in a more placable tone than she had hitherto used. 
" Oh, but it is a lovely face, is it not?" 

As she spoke the old woman threw the light which she 
held full upon the portrait, which was indeed that of a most 
transcendantly lovely woman. No Gredan statue ever sur- 
passed in delicacy and precision of outline that exquisite 
profile; the eyes had the hue of the violet and the shape of 
the ahnond, and the hair in loose wavy ringlets strayed over 
the fair throat like so much molten gold. The fidelity vdth 
vsrhich the charms of the original had been transferred to the 
canvas of the painter, rendered the portrait a rare work of 
art. Emily expressed her opinion of the artist's skill. 

"Yes, yes," responded Dorcas, with a sigh, "he was a 
clever man, I heard, the painter who took my Phoebe's 
picture; it cost the Captain a mint of money; but ever since 
her death he cannot bear to look upon it, and I bring it here 
to torment him, the destroyer of my poor child." 

" Your child, your's I" ejaculated Emily. " Is it possible 
that the young woman, whose shocking story you have told me, 
was your daughter, and that you will bear to live in the same 
house with, and to eat the bread of, her destroyer ? Oh, do 
not speak of the gmlt of Captain Seymour again. You a mother, 
and you will bear the sight of the man who killed your child — 
you ynm continue even to f^ace fresh victims in his snares. 
Woman, his nns become white as siww VSofc^^^^^^'^s^*^ 
scarlet miqvdty,'* xx^^wm^ 
^iSc^/Wj, 50^7, sweet and geiide3<^ 
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with ft liiaBmg accent, *^joa. do not know me jet. I-teU^Ba 
diftt, when mj poor girl was killed, the Captain sent to me in 
a cotutemation of horror and remorse; in his heartleBsneaB he 
nerer oontempbted a catastn^e so dreadfuL The jury who 
were sommoned at the inquest gave a verdict of tempoiaty 
in>Bamty ; yes, yes, she was insane, my poor girl! and enough 
of sorrow she had to make her so. Well then, the Captain 
sent to me, as I told you, and he expressed a repentance for 
his conduct, idiich at the time I faeUered was real ; and as he 
knew that, amid my grief for the loss of my daughter^ ,1 had 
neglected my little business at Truro, and mms like to he 
reduced to poverty in my old age, he offered mew asyhnn in 
this house, this house which had been the scene of my darling's 
horrible death. It was something, however, to live in the 
rooms that lAhe had lived in, and much more, to have the «ni^ 
solation of seeing others wooed and deserted — >loved and 
betrayed, as she had bera. Oh, the shallow, thougfatleflB^fool 
that this Seymour is, he soon forgot my poor Phoebe, and 
then, as he commenced his old career of riot and folly, perhaps 
he thought that I had forgotten her too. The brainless 
prodigal, as if a mother could forget." 

"Alas!" exclaimed Emily, "why do you remain in the 
house of this man, at whose hands you have suffered so much ? 
Surely it must be bitter bread that you earn by serving him ; 
and the satisfaction you speak of, in beholding other poor 
creatures deceived and betrayed, as your daughter vsras, is not 
that too purchased at a price beyond its worth ?' 

" I do not know," said the old woman, " I do not know : 
sometimes I have been induced to pity the victims of the 
Captain and his friends, whom they have brought; here, bm 
after a time I learned to believe, that if men are false and 
deceitful, women are often avaricious and base, and that it' 
the betrayer can afford to gild their shame, they scarcely feel it 
as such; why, then, should I care more for a woman's r^ate 
than she does herself; there ate T\ot.taa.\y3 tH^L^^3^MJ^ 
as my poor Phoebe did." 



WMeSXD A fiinUMOID. 



i^tnoK'WaiiMn Tttemblmg your dMi^1ier,-tlMre' would be 
rwer ixMb^uch «8 OafMnin Seymour; but if thwe^were but 
00^ tmfy oBe other tsuch, ondbfe to live with -tbe loss of 
tmfmr* 't<r -sagr, «ie^ who,' bouad by ' the< aott -sofemn engage- 
ii«N)B«to^mort 'Worthy and honourable of smb, regards 
eymour and his designs with loathing .^iild abhomnce-^h, 
Boald you yield thmt mb, alone and ^laliBiicdiaM, to his 
•eachery ? Would you not kather «tt?e 1a»t fdr y^ dead 
BU^t^a tehtf? a aw re faer, whan in so doiog yea would also 
)0c«e'}ouraelf !&omilys ditni^ and^BMiotoiiDualife^ in which 
ie«oii]y'v«cria4te far yeur noumfbl MKembraMea .«f ,your 
M^gfater^fi ia-in «batiing dwih )villaMes«<fn ihe paM; of her 
eairoyer ? Ak ! podr uiiuq^py aiatlier, .:yoH will Mlent— you 
ill >i«)t always pdraae ^ivustakan asfidisa of'reyHigi&— ^ou 
ill Bot lalways «ffer t|o ibe aieduiry of .^our da«g^ter the 
unifloe «f yirtae, aad hope,' and life itadi^>iii «thers." ^ 
In tiie excan of^raigitedon, the'wildness of her hope that 
^oraas vrigbt be wan napan to leleaie har ^bqi the -taib of 
laj^tahi Seymour, Bmily bad naen firom har aeat, and^p- 
Foaahid .the -M wMan wilih ek^tedthands and streanuBg 

BiM orakaiiiiiig her aeat by the fiito, Dorcaa ficad! her aualian 
fes > upon- the yomg ^1 fwith A^atoaage «BpreflBkm-af mingled 
toni>«fid pity. «<Why,tiM a% alttt,''fheaflid,'«^dost thau 
dLe«ie fir «he ogreB8of a fabry^e. Have I told tfaae that I 
iiidd«ivdiigaiiiyMif,fOTiny'poac^hc^^ vain 
antons, wiiOy'irtth Biiithe«f the-ai^^ had^srlierr^i^y, 
ecome not only weak but vicious ? Look you, young lady, it is 
eymour himself, the brainless, heartless profligate, that I 
ould reach at last. But do you think that the purposes of my 
3venge are to be furnished to me by the idle and giddy 
oydens whom Seymour and his friends dupe in the country, 
r the still more worthless and vain foola>\k<feTKSiJsa!st^ -w^ 
renticas and opera dancers, whom. tKe^ \^n«> wtsisiasssNsa* 
vught here from London} No; aa 1 t/oW ^of^^***^^^5Si 
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itqpfd and winked etmtatte are, fat ^ most part, oontait 

wttli tlie ill fa Til y f»f their lot; it is not throuprh them that I 
caJi briDg Seymour to the bar of public justiecj or to an end 
fts deplorable as that of my child ; and nothing less than a 
poblao trtaJ, \m dettth lus own basdi isan or ilu^ QCwtfail 

*<¥im win 9Are €bmt ytxu wffl sid me to esci^ frfioi 
tMa villain?" said Emi I j, eagerly, 

Ton need mt feer," aii£wered Dorcasv thmk ikiA I 
tim^ -^mt tludb il» tale which Hoh&es told me, tijat pt 
M««Bg!^piii to ft Wm of rank and wealth, and that S^jzaoor 
fi^A ^ ft l»ibe oompel you to marry him, is true; lud 
||«n V'Hi. on yfnir part think I fih^dl reinice in the profligtite 
' Spendthrirt, wIf* destrojed my child^ rede*?nimg Jus broken 
fortunes ivitli tb^ dowrf idf a wife? Oh, ohj is it likely, is it 

mSkl^jfrnm^m^Bm, gambling yiMn likfi hims^; but dt 
yon hotd Htm and be not afraid, they may have iJieir bolta and 

Imrs. and thtir tbrt at^^, hut if tlie time has come, the time fbr 
which I have Wiuted ao long, when Sepnour shall commil 
htoi tf by hij vices to ptdslic fum awl disgrace^ my revengf 

be jour oi^^", Fnfa 

atrong doubt« as to the extent to ivliich she might rely oo 
being rascued by her Irom the nefarious designs of Q^Maid 



CHAPTER XXni. 



"OhI nve me fh>m suipeiifle, for sore that ii 
The grefttctt torture whidi th* loal can know." 

OLD FLAY. 

Three days had eli4>sed since Emily had been forced away 
from her friends by the myrmidons of Captain Seymour — three 
days of anxiety and suffering, sharper than any she had yet 
known. The power of old Dorcas to assist her seemed likely 
to prove less efficient than her will, for, after the arrival of the 
Captain at the Turreted House, which took place the day 
following that on which Emily was conveyed there, she saw 
the old woman alone but once, when she whispered to her 
that she was herself suspected, but that if she could upon any 
pretext get beyond the gates, she would walk to the nearest 
town, which was five miles distant, and procure the inter- 
ference of the authorities on Emily's behalf. As two days, 
however, elapsed after this, and the old woman gave her no 
hope of release, the spirits of Emily quite sunk ; the more so, 
too, that on the third morning, the man Holmes brought her 
breakfast to the turret chamber, where she was held a 
close prisoner. From the non-appearance of Dorcas, indeed, 
Emily would have been inclined to believe that she had 
effected her purpose of escape, and had gone in search of legal 
aid, but of this hope she was deprived by Holmes, who told 
her, with a brutal sneer, ^that they had found out the trick 
which had been planned between her and her fnend Dorcas." 

<<The ungrateful old hagt" he added, <<if the Captain had 
taken my advice, he would have done with her long ago. I 
never thought, not I, that she was as true as she seemed ; she 
was a deal too cantankerous, and prated too much about her 
daughter, as if a mad woman never killed herself before or 
since. However, Miss Forester, your business has settled that 
of old Dorcas, and I just now turned her quietly back from the 
gate through which she was trying to aSiip, aDA.\o<^«^^^ ^ 
in the kitchen to get ready your weddan^ waap'fiw » ^ot, '^^Kawt 
Heaven, Miss Emily, you will be a bn^e Xft-to^^^ 
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master's frienily the reverend Ifr. B^ra, vi-ill be We by hi 
_ o\ !ot^k\ Grt'gson baa gf jt i im j 1 1 1 1 o iin i-t 1 1 i i > i . j ^ 1 1 d the Captain 
hii!s gat a licenses vuiil b« nmrrit^^l 4Uiet]f aiui omglj 
fts pcwaihle.^ 

ninMiiiiip mi i iiA i i ii i iiftiiirilliiTiiiii i ttt1 i i»rbM^ 

trn-r tn finfl m hiin a [►mte^tti)' imfl not a foe, He will T^f>t^bt 
taniN»t. nuempt tbo >yit rilo>f!tna^i fnmil of pretttiding tx> uaptf 
any wun\on in marritij^'t \^ithout btr consent, aiKl 1 wUltdfe 
Motifitt tliBuJ win beem^ thftHil^ QkQi^liam*Bs^m^1 

my dear, hm i» not one i>f tke old feHow& Uwt 

would fanfv- iiir ;i |i;irsorK but a ^vktoL I'akiny, nuitifiQlt 
TUgmi diTJikitig, and gujnbliiig, md .swtiariug liktt a troupr. 
I i^Milp It/j^mMhrnaimi it ihon^ wh£it an iimoaent Litik 




r«4raiS3f^ impnsoited debt, and^had up befiift 
Aft*Bii^trftte& half-dozen time% for beating the ^ih yiso 

Ar& fooh vXMmiih tn liv^> with hhn, lie tnUe tout j.>;irt aj^^^tiriiif 
he G^tHin ! i Ih, no, don't flatter vour.^f'lf svith that, i 11 bt 
I hv will conader it th& iin^t fun iBr4ibfl.w^QK4 



1; with biiQ and iinieib ^nwh a. An^]} jflihrjJIil yrf 
iwMob&i couldn't do. only because, the niji^ht tbft^Qafiivit 
towTi* lie was locked up for an aasault. lIowe^eTj he""* safiili} 



to he oompiMtdyto»nilgi'j l«nl^«^>yllll hiwl m linljiijhwitJli'^ 
a gimtiipn/bid^^cTOi." 



not goyen>>lier'fedmg» to ftllow k^ IniMClf tlie oondaet of 
€>>ptem S<eyBiwttv iP'W^oiiBay btr' frown hta- Mends^ emtonqg 
into the yiie pl^to of Mt9. Danbj^ xaAti aiofaioiirMgiiig».inAi 
an audadty-of bamess^ thut* it^ wai> in- coosideBatiQii oit tka 
fl% thoiMaad poimcfe' ollferad by th«b ladyv be inwmld 
compel Eimlj to beeoaBe-kM>wile, bftd-' changed thfrfediagu of 
contempt and dislike with whieh< she hadi almifa regMided 
hhn, into those of abeohite loAtfaiDg> and^ ahhtmooe. Siace 
his arrival at the Tumted House, be had* not even observed 
towards her the cowrtssy of gfenileniaDl^ maaoers, or even 
mentioned love, as a palliation of his conduct. The paawoD 
which he had oaee pfolfessed to enteotakft for Emily, he- had 
openly told her, was ofiSMrerted,. by hei repeated rejections, into 
a kind' off hatred^ so-tiliat it was for* Hie* sake of money and 
revenge atone^ that he pnrpased^to moffry her. 

The coolness^ too, witii wlni^ he expreased hts conviotioB of 
his power to force her into this odious marriage^ had so tean». 
fied the defenceless £mily» that/vidien, abeitt an hour aider the 
mfui Holmes had left hear, she heafd the st^. of S^na»ov 
himsdf upon the turret staiv8,.it was with difficulty that she 
could preswve hers^ from faintiaQg. 

It should be observed, that since hepreseiBted himself bafere 
Emily in the Turreted House, in the oharacter of her jaikHr and 
abductor. Captain Seymour had: bad aside attithe fuita^ 
fopperies of manner, whieh, when Eoiily knew^nn in I^ondoo, 
had seemed- his- chief charaeterislio. He was no longer the 
mincing, affected man of fashion, but a person mndi less 
ridiculous^ and- far more dangerous — abold^ detaamuiMd,ruffian, 
a wrefteb lost to-all'sesse of honour and decent, pridet a^dto^ 
perate and ruined gambler, ifdio, for the means to indulge the 
one vHe passion, wovldhave sold lnouetfj; soid and body^ to 
the Etemal Eoemy, and who laia^ed attiieinqnityo of - conw 
pcUing a-peop dtfimoeless gir^ to link hevselff to- hist batatfiil 
destiny, when, by^ tiiab onielty and) W)m|^ «Mii^^««w»' 
fifty tbmuKaiipim^ 



gidod hola had alw&js been, in the e^tinmtbn of Eniilj, 
mamd hj bk matiiFera.ble afFectation, and eviilent sL'li'-estt?{^m, 
Hie featurei of Captain Seymour were, perhaps, smaller thiitt 
. i>eeame perfect imujculine Wuty, n.ntl \ik dark blue eyes 
M^ipiUd biffe become a lady. The ak of impatin^ diadaiii, 
|Hpiv«iWj with wHf^ wheti in Ijdni^m, he lub^ been ftc(ki^ 
^mMid to mingle hie offensive overt urei^ of h^\i? to Einily, nas 
now totally laid aside, and there w^ii^ a tiush upon his chetks, 
umi an audacious gknct^ in his t^y^-, whichj earlv as wn^ the 
hour, JEioib' oou^ not but attnb!ite to an tmdue Lodulg^ioe 

I • ^ Sd^ Ttny prettjr prfstNOir," iailtke GaptaiB, throwii^ iipoii 
fire table, near to which Emily sat, a parcel which he held i& 

his hanih 1 thoujilU. it woidsJ hrfiik your liKirt, quitts not 
to be attired, at your bridal, in the coatume of a bride ; so^ at 

and a TVjf^fli^ ..^^IPM|V%^ • 

Cap til in S^fttftsoa*j** B&9W«i«d[1£mi]y, m^Bj^ntly, puabing 
the eel aside, ^'^ thb is to iitlfl iiHiilt to injui y. You iit'ti'd not 
thiia muck my wretohedfie&i — I will not become your wiie— 
if I waa indifferent to you before, your present conduct 
aroom m^r h&fcted, Yaa are titie haseet, and meaneat^ no less 
lliiiat^ildM&ciiiiia^^ If youmeritad 

mmmi-'i^atimxm xrmmhsst ^^^ Maid hei hft 

for another " 

Ah, my pretty darling," said the Captmn, throwing hidr 
^mto ft bedde Bfip|^^ mnd atUmptipg to aeize her 

a cnr o«i 1^ rtage, wbm, b^-tt^by^ I 1>eliev6 yw 

would hare made your fortune * but in red IWe, tnj ohanoerf 

they are :^orue^\ Iwit out j jlaee. liove i;* a pretty thii^g, but 
iSfiljr ^ousand repreaei^taticms of ovir btilo^ aQ> 

am not unjust; I can, to & cettaixL eMsoafe^jwKt ^is^. 
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It is not pleasant to be compelled to give up an Earl, a hafid- 
some fellow, too, with large and unencumbered estates, in be- 
behalf of a poor soldier, with nothing to look to save a com- 
mission in the Guards, that costs more than it is worth, and 
the fifty thousand pounds which are to be bestowed on him 
with your own fair hand. But in love, as in war, sweet Emily, 
we must take our chance, and, if every bullet in battle has its 
commission, so surely has Cupid's shafts ; and, as Cupid, and 
Fortune too, have decreed that you shall be mine, you had as 
.well bear your fate with a g^ood grace as a bad one, and I 
promise you, on my part, that if you will conduct yourself as 
an amiable bride, as loving as you are pretty, I will do my 
best to forget your past contempt, and make you an affectionate 
and forgiving husband." 

Captain Seymour," replied Emily, who had more than 
once sought to interrupt this tirade, " you make yourself at 
once odious and contemptible. I will not, I cannot yet believe^ 
that I shall be so abandoned by Heaven, as to be compelled to 
surrender to your vile designs ; but, if I were so, if I were 
nominally your wife, be assured that I will not be bound by 
vows which my heart cannot ratify — ^that if I-left this house, 
with the name of wife, I would at once apply to the law to 
release me from a bond so hateful." 

" Sweet Emily, I do not doubt you for that," answered the 
Captain, " but you must remember, the law will not release a 
woman from the control of her husband, unless she can plead 
ill usage against him, and of that, Emily, I will take care you 
shall not have to complain. I hate you too much — ^yes, I hate 
you too much. You shall not have an excuse for escaping from 
fetters which I know will be odious to you, and with which I 
will punish you for preferring Alverston to me— for treating 
me with contempt and insolence, even before you knew him. 
Oh, do not suppose, Emily, that men, more than women, for* 
give the rejection of their love. My wife -jowl xEraa^ 'Sm^ 
be, and, all jour life to come, 1 wIIl Toake ^oml ^««^ \sv nwavs^. 
oyer the scorn with which you have treated. 1^ 
no plea to murmur publicly agamst me." 
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« But I will not become yoor wife r'TeitastedEn^ <<You 
may indeed, as I miderstand is yoar intention, bring luther a 
man who dis^aoes the name of a Ohristkn dergyman, to aid 

you in the execution of yoor vile plots-^it is «till for me to 
resist tliem ; he may indeed read over the marriage ceremony, 
but it ut beyond your power, or his, to compel me 'to make the 
neceHHary responses, nor will I sign any certifioate or other 
pi^Msr avowing myself your wife." 

"Dear Emily," said the Captain, these heroics are very 
pretty, but they are also very useless. If there enated the 
siniillest chance of your escapmg from this cage, where I Bhsll 
hold you, my little bird, till you are tamed, there would be 
some sense in your indignation ; but there is none. Submit 
you mu:jt, sooner or later, and therefore, as I befinre told yoa. 
it had better be wi^ a good grace, and at first. It were well 
not to uTitate me further, iur I candidly tell yon, that after 
the contempt you have shown, my poverty alone conquerB nrf 
pride, jmd I shall marry you for the fifty thousand pounds 
pn»pu.si'd by yoiu* aunt as your dowry; to which fifty thou- 
Sill 1(1, hy-the-by, I shall insist upon her adding the surrender 
of lihnwood, for 1 shall not, under the circumstances; conseni 
to her retaining the bulk of Sir Matthew Forester's fortune, 
sinc.'e she has been compelled to admit that she has no legal 
ri^lit, or moral right either, to the possi>ssion of a shilling of it. ' 

•• And you, you/' exclaimed Emily, with bitterness, will you 
presume to speak of the rights, legal or moral, of Mrs. Danby? 
you, who are trampling on every kw, legal or divine ! Oh, be 
iissured that no measure of your enormous wickedness shall 
avail you! If even your force or fraud compel me to hi 
called your wife, I will not maintain the duty of a wife to such 
a hasband ; the fi\iits which you promise to yourself for yova 
wickedness shall wither before your eyes ; I will proclaim you 
to the world at the bar of justice; you shall account lv>r 
shjiring in the deadly ci imes of Mrs. Danby !" 

*• Vou forget, cliarmnig Emily," said the Captain, *- thf 
wire shares too ui the disgrace of her husband. I think you 



will MiKte ^rsre you encDuter nidi Ahttie. At «tt events, I 
^flUlTtm theiMk; imd notto intadiei^ wkh yoar Uttie prepar- 
takbns'fbr (nir -veiyjproiBarii]^ I will now liid ffoa £ure- 

well, intik the wvnung, howwer, that bohc of ^our pretty 
Allies will mnH this* evetnog with me or my fnesd Dean to 
«bttt&arj«t of our piirpoee." 

-With theee *word8 Cbiptdn • Seymour quitted ithe •pantintnt, 
and £mily, when no looger home up byihe eoDOtemetit of 
tlieir mtenriewjisank into the wy torpor of tfUipMr. 



CHAIPTBR XXIV. 

** Go, Ket yon to Fntncto Soaooal, bid him bring hk pen tnd ink-horn to 
ya^ 'W^mte M»ftainauni«MiOB of Umw men." 

maea, Atto iMovT'inTHnio. 

^6iJ(m aOl the apirroadhes to Oaptiun Seymour's fitstneas of 
the'Turreeed^oaae>were'saMeietitly lonely,iiherewB8 another 
iind more •public road to 4t than ^hat by which Emily 
Forester had been conreyed thitiier; and 4is on this "public 
road there were ix) be found eettaln fiouses i^ef^reshment, 
=^here sitffficiently j^ood ale was ft^d, axfd brandy «nd hoUands — 
'wfaidh were perbips of the'better quality, that it was seldom 
any government duty had been paid upon thtoi— it was along 
this rodd that '^NEr. Gregson betook himself to meet -the Reve- 
rend Mr. Dean. Indeed, thftt fteiy eKceOent and pious per- 
son, not having been 'before a -visitor at "Oaptam Seymour^s 
retreat, had asrranged during the hasty interview Which he 
had with the hitter gentleman, on iSie night of his leaving 
town, tliat iie'wmildw^t lat a certain inn, or rather ide-hmise, 
known by ^the sign of the Cornish CKant, whidi stood at the 
opposite extremity' of iiie herith, a^eoMer of whi«h 'the sthdac- 
tors df Emily (P^oireBter had orossedj-when conveying^ber to 
tlie Turretod -^ouse. This inn sMid at about ^e n^eg 
-from «he nesffest town, and pttrhi^'^wo ft&m the Tunmi^ 
$fouse, bttty 'in 'w>BMqamce'<lf ^kd'^^AtObag wtOUM ti 
twtd, 'it mBsnSiMMt iHrt more tea mii|iBirtiw^J*^^i*i^»i 
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tJie BGfl shore; indeed its ppoaamifcy to ^ oeean "toSi^ttM 
li. rT! ^LiTiprous durbg heavy giU^ but that tlie iini wm 
sheltei-ed at the hack by a beetling rock, which protectott 
hom tb6 titorniM^ whether iliej swept over the ooGsm IM 
rm^ m tihe «ad iMin^ beitli lay bolbra 

At ibbofffc two htmdsnil^ j§^& fmia ' Ods^iidl^jl^^^l 
devious path wnnnd first nnder the fit*6w of' the tOgI^^H 
iitmlly deaceiidiiig thi4r itlippery sideBj led down to the b^H 
The rocka indeed, one of which so securely shelt^^red the inn^ 
formed a kind of flemicirck into which raa a cr^k or inki of 
£b« iea, whax^ wu a lurixHir &r imall YOseelB, t&ov^ 1^ 
tm^ {if fJlaiiiring the pr^ji|nMa «ad heedu^ Tookg abow^ll 
ym one <tf aonie danger. Men of desperate ent^rise, !^ 
ever, mUifc Tim de^ierate n^ks, -ind fhi:- ncif^l- ttiat .^helterti 
the sea near the Coraiah Giant, and tha inn itseli', waa so Uttk 
known, that more than one smuggHng craft landed its goode 




The worthy Mr. Orison, who was heartily sick- 1» 
three days* sojourn at the Turreted House, where he found the 
society of Mr. Hohnes alone somewhat dull, and who was 
besides eager to see Emily actually the wife of Captain Sey- 
mour, that he might touch the rich reward promised to hhn 
by Mrs. Danby and the Captain, set off right cheorfyiy on 
his errand of meeting the Reverend Mr. Arthur Dean. The 
day, however, though at so early a season of the year, was any- 
thing but agreeable. The sun, which had risen hr^htly, wu 
at the turn of noon enveloped in stormy clouds, a ooLd wind 
swept over the waste, and the rain fell in one continuous and 
steady shower ; a persevering, determined rain it was, wfaidi 
wetted Mr. Gregson to the skin, even during his short two 
miles' ride from the Turreted House. Now, the exoeBent Ifr. 
Oregson was not of a disposition, that could be called amiable-r 
indeed he had about bim aaott oi T«stNws&^5Tv\a&^^&^ ^dNiSu^M 
somewhat easily roused*, and5asYife\oNe^^«^«soji^^« 
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much, and the shrill wind and driving rain made him very 
uncomfortable, he entered the Cornish Giant in a humour 
that might have scared the valiant Comishman who was of 
old so formidable a foe of the giants. The landlord of the 
Cornish Giant was well acquainted with the very honourable 
Captain Seymour, and therefore he came forward with a profu- 
sion of bows to take charge of the little rough pony which Greg* 
son rode. Gr^son, however, whose visit the landlord had been 
warned of, answered all his civilities with a kind of growl, 
such as might have suited a bear in its very worst humour ; 
and as he followed the man into the inn, bade him bring some 
of his best liquor. On entering the large, low-roofed kitchen, 
however, which was in fact the room in which the guests 
were generally entertained, he started on perceiving that it 
was well nigh filled by a large party of men attired in the 
costume of sailors, but beneath whose loose jackets he, in more 
than one instance, noticed the butt end of a pistol or a dirk. 

"Heyday I master landlord," he said v^dth an oath, "you 
have fine times, it seems ; a houseful of guests in a lone district 
such as this. On my soul, I think I shall be about setting up for 
an innkeeper; from appearances here, I should judge that the 
trade is a thriving one." 

" Pretty fair, sir, pretty fair," said the landlord ; " but to 
tell you the truth, as you are a Mend of the gentleman at the 
Turreted House, I may own that I do not depend upon chance 
customers. These are some merry traders who have been re- 
commended here by the people at St. Edith's, lower down the 
coast ; indeed one of the St. Edith's men is here with them 
now, he is called Black Will, but I warrant him as fair in his 
dealings as any man in his trade, far or near, so that if you 
are inclined to do a little business, sir, to secure a chest of 
choice tea, or a box of laces or silks, or a few kegs of the 
choicest brandy, you had better not lose the chance of know- 
ing Black Will." 

"Whafc'5 that jou are saying about me» ^ 
hwsr said a rough voice from a wxi "^"^ 



and driving miih ^ \ 



t liii rr iinnitb^, fUttli the oai|$ uf grog 



pf.-oj-il' .'tt. St. Ivliilk'- i^i^i-itoil his fjiirinsitv. it iilsht. to a cL^rtvn 
fxfrnt, awulivvii^rl hi^ f'l^rir'^: fnr ir \v;\.^ nt '■■'4^r<-^,hl liajid ho hid. 
dtnh with ttn^ uf th^t \\]\:\[S<-. U'^". jV'^rn whitt iisilnA 

iimrti qf^ ttei% wie* b& b^.ai^. mmm dm^aw^. tcu onmlM 

C^ydtffkd ibs loiul' and bokternui tons* ^niifa^ witk& 

fint^mi tilie inn, and protestim^ tluit be fenBedihifi pucai 

wa^ oflevod litm beside tl 



ff^pt hi Ih-i^ht. Ills hrawnv ii-^uiir- hrjtl not liUmt h an oimce of 

hii voifp rough tliL- nor fit mnd in wioter ; luid, f'l 

com|»1et» hk altr^icms his Iki^urts wiasa. 



SiK-h wns tlii.' yijan* whu. rii^hic^ frivm eIh:' oiiks^u. -^ir^r't', 
tiit^gAr^ti tiuiiiiJy ma^da liie through tJie crawd af pef^^cHt^ 
assemblidi oSkeB^^Mmhrn caa of liqu«rr, and proipsMUblMii 



to get foreign goods cl^ea^ ^wmetimeis as w l II a-s tine kiljt^*.' 



seratiniae }i» omnpumfuu Tki% h^^ntvov^. yxm^ not' a. wy 
easy tadi,for tfa^ wweiekfaar-enFaWfAdv^ li^cyiig> 
theb heads ddiwD, cQiiirorsed<wi1lk ea0b uncUr tonw^ 

not much' raaffnhlilig the* bowterous^ maoanr, of saiknra ii^ 
gewral, or Black Will m pasUddai*; They were ail cdadalikA» 
ii) the rongh'gavb of aedWa» mostly with pe»»jack0to'aQd^mir 
westers; imph only, who sa^.aormu(^ bdlinti their <X)i»paaiiWMk 
that Gregsott couLd not obilai&. ai^Ump8e of thnr featiires,.ha4 
round hats^ made of tajq^ulioy ^^^ing on the table before whioh 
they sat. It should be obsemredi that on the othee hand of 
Black Will, when QcegsoB. took the proffered aefti; beside him^.. 
there sat a young man, apparently ahou;^ thirty yeava of age, 
dressed^liketherest of ^the «oaB|Maiy,ii»a.saSor, but inrgwnents. 
of better material andmcHre becoming fashion. Even amid ; tiMh 
obscurity of the plaoe, Goegson could perceiye that tho^oona** 
tenanee of thifr young man» though bEonaed by the weaAhw^^ 
might have been called handsome, though as the Uaae fronur 
the fire occaoonally flashed across his fteabnves^ itahewedilleu' 
open, candid' expression^ mingled with one of deep* grief. lu. 
steaming can of liquor stood be^Bre him^ as wdl a« the rest^. 
and, after remiuBUig silent for a/ew/mmutfls»^.he4n«yi deeply 
and then, turning to Black WiQ, ho said^ Send: I may^livel 
but it is an odd chanee>. old messmatoiv thnt ha» IwoM^t U9 
here together like first mornings that I hav/s trodden. Coroioht 
ground^ or Britisk gnoond either f»r thai vmt^. these fins^ 
years." 

<<Well^ it isaa-odd ohaoae^ Ned MenM," ansnrewd: Blaok 
Will, bii^ I call it a.good one, £ot I an^ri^tieaxneetf gM<t<» 
seothee a^^mo^ M boy; and makt as glad? as:.thoag{b' thiq^ 
were my ow»^ to heav thee has gotr picnky of shiners in Urn 
sack. To see, now, how good luck comes out of ill — ^toitfafaik 
now that tlto» shouldst run off in such a paasion/half cnused, 
as thou didst five years ago, beeanse thee wast jilted by; tiM 
giddy wendl^ PhcE^ Boyton, whom, tdurn wast well quit <»f, 
and oome bade youBg-aad good-looking^ and^SBGrarDLTvsdG^^^v&i^ 
she ins bM»BioaiAmg»iAvlM»f^^ 
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How l" aoralftimefl the man who \md been called Morrh-^j in a 
fytmig tOii% while, deipite the gloom of the pla<?e^ Or^^a. 

I hk ToddT^ cheek grow p&le, *^ is Phoebe dmdt 
ngi BO beantifiilr is she d» 
ooe weakh} his love— ibr whoieaiki ahawelliilgb 
htoka m tsme a heart aa erw woman won — oodd not theat 
am hitl ^^i'l J^l^t^ pcri.^h st* yunnt^^ ? Puor, unhappy Phtibt^ ! 
what Wte her disease, the eircmusUnCGS ot her death ? me 
Imowall — all, Willi for yon knaw it, doubtless, since^ from ] 
I jort aaid to this f€s«an, hiwe lit^ a, j 

^ hear an^Mng mar% about Phc^be, flb(?E 

siit'h foolish, ti mlDr hi -art nihout the wench stvU. The 
eatisfiedj she came tt> a bari eiifl. How should she ] 
Imitbtfl 1^ dwrred all tliG iW that happened W 



and Ned Morris pronounced that ejaculation in the deep under 
tone, which is so often indicative of the heart's deepest an- 
guish. After a minute's pause, however, he seemed tonrally his 
spurits, .and agfun addressing his old conurade, said, ''Qpme^ 
Will, this is folly ; why should you not speak out to me, a rough 
fellow, whose heart, I can tell thee, has been pretty well har- 
dened m the course of the last five years ? and I should like to 
- know all about the end of my old sweetheart— my first love, 
you know, as the g^ls say — Phoebe Boyton, sweet, pretty 
Phoebe Boyton ; so, speak out, man, speak out. What was it? 
Her captain, I suppose, her fine gentleman, grew tired of her, 
and Phoebe was abandoned in the great, wicked city of 
London." 

^No, no, not that, Ned;" said Bkck Will; ^something that, 
perhaps, you will think more shocking." 
^More shoddier related Motm. "Oh, no, Will! nothing 
can 2>e more shocking tkan for a ^crosi^ it^swo^oofiil^ 
m m the way I mean, va the ateeefea oi "Uoti^X ^^Ibi^^^^ 
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lad, since we parted five years back, I have learned to know 
what these great cities are, and London, above all the rest, 
for a young g^l to be left in. No, no ; worse could not have 
been for Phcebe, than to be left in the streets of London. If 
the Captain did not do that, he is not so bad, after all." 

" Well, Ned, I will not dispute with you on the matter, 
one way or another," answered Black Will ; " but, to my no- 
tions, it is no great odds whether a fine gentleman, such as 
Captain Seymohr, leaves a poor girl to die of want, or getting 
into bad company in the streets of London, or brings her 
down, as he did, to the Turreted House, to make a kind of 
prisoner of her till she goes mad, and kills herself, as your 
poor Phoebe did ; for that, in plain truth, Ned, was the end of 
her : she went mad, and threw herself out of a window, and 
was killed." 

" So, that was the end of Phoebe — ^that was how she came 
by her death, was it ?" said Morris, and his tone was so un- 
naturally cahn, even when contrasted with his late excitement, 
that it caused great surprise, and, though he was not quite 
aware of it, some alarm in Gregson. 

" Just so," returned Black Will; " but, I am bound to tell 
you, Ned, that the Captain seemed mortal sorry when the 
thing happened, and sent for old Dame Boyton, from Truro, 
and has kept her at the Turreted House ever since, where, to 
tfell you the truth, Ned, I believe she does a great deal of 
dirty work that she ought not to do for him, in the way of 
helping him to serve other poor wenches as bad as he served 
her own poor Phoebe. It may be, that Dame Boyton does this 
out of revenge, but revenge of that sort does not come square 
with my notions, Ned." 

" Nor mine," replied Morris. Then, with a strange kind of 
laugh, he added, ^ And so, Will, this precious Captain Sey- 
mour comes down to the Turreted House still, sometimes, doea 
he?" 

« S lire to, my boj, when he haa got wkj TK«*2Ki.^ ^^^"^"^^ia^ 
saidBhck Will', **aiid it is 8ddoni^tXtol«« 

"B. 



4 



Uw won't will|irilM>fiAllll9M.'9ti^Mlt& 

mit ^ci wSk UmkIII iMrinI ifi 

make very free wi^ Mj jjijlrtWtff 

A proof of our iiiMlfil^ anaw^ Black WBL wfek 
» ms^r. *^lUi\\' ^himJiJ one belit vo tbttt 1 ^ini fiia 



"4i«i:i< iw^* wmdR fma ^t^m* of i^peiUung^ oft I^m 
ioo^ if' ^ would ipnik ^« tmth, my friend,'' saJti Gg^j^m^' 
^ Captain, I can ySl you, k going t4? turn a gtMid mon4 
ma^ and get uiaiTtoKL' ' 

** Lideeti !" ^aid Black Will ; and what h the bribe ? far 1 
know the Capt^ would not Triarry for a trifte,'* 



to oomf) off liQrnigfit ; I «m a9iit Iic^ib^ tQ w^it f<ir t^bti^pmoii, 
and, in good time, here coffm tbe very In faat> even 

as GregsoB epoke^ 9^ g^ntleimi &oim^ ^ ioquli^e^r (vf the 
landlord of 1^ inn, if th^ra wi^ no^a p^jipn w»itiii|g iJtim 
to show him tJb» way tft. the Tuw(«rt Houpq* ite ^^pd^ of 
Giiptwn Seymour. 

(lr«gson» ^pon heitt*ing tlua^ in^uiryviofle 
was thrusting ^un«elf o^goiiy foviw<dt^^.on<» <^ 
a stout, 9]b-o»g-limb«d Mqw, pttih^ditm «»<kpre««i»i^ 
himaelf to tito new am^g^m^ X Wtev% akt^ypHim Qt^ 

The so-called reverend gentleman — ^w]|o a, pmoa of 
spova dgimi iQ4^^V8Q«fcely.x;ia»<^«9't^^ 
and mtb HiQOHotom^i^tlie. cmplexiM) of wfe^ ms 4«ek 
an4 s«lk>w«. f^miMklow^jNidr the^^gpMSMfm jiiufltei^^iwi 

so unhappily conversant witih tihe manoeuvres of the law, tM 
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for the man who had dttiuinetod fate name^ throwing diPhis 
pear-jacket and sou'-wester, appeared in the apparel of an 
officer. "Come, come, Mr. Dean/' he iaid, "yottf dodges 
won't do tiow, intio fke^on; this is an ugly bttsiness altogether 
of Oaptaiii Seymour's — ^yon had better have nothing to do 
with It, but oome quietly with me, under the warrant which 
I have to alfre^ you, for one of your dishonoured bills." 

For once the confidence of Mr. Dean was at fault, and he 
stammered, he searce knew what, of b^g kivited into Corn- 
wall by Captain Seymour, in order to celebrate the marriage 
of that gentleman. 

" Oh, yes, we know all about that, Mr. Dean ; more tlian 
you do, perhaps," atitrwered the officer. " It may be you don't 
know that there is dne Mrs. Danby concerned in this affeur, 
who may think herself well off if she escapes hanging ; for it 
will be none the better for her that she took the Captain in 
partnership of her rogueries, and a little the worse for him." 

These announcements of the officer, if little agreeable to the 
reverend gentleman whom he addressed, were still less so to 
Gregson, who, with all his villany, was at heart an arrant 
coward ; and no Bootter did he hear the name of Mrs. Danby 
mentioned than he attempted to quit the apartment. Tins 
design, however, he was not permitted to accomplish, for, 
committing Mr. Dean to the custody of another of the pre- 
tended sailors, the officer then turned to Mr. Gregson, and 
arrested him also upon the dharge of being an active partici- 
pator in the gmlt of Mrs. Danby. Leaving Mt. Dean and 
Mr. Oreg*>n in the hands of the officers, to be conveyed tc» 
I^don, the refibaSnder of the saikyrs, who were m fact a di»- 
gtdsed party of the ooast-g^uard, divided tbemselres into tw<j 
parties, one portion of which took possesiikm of the inn, an tHe 
resort and hiding place oif the colitndbaiKififlta, and the other, in 
company witJi thrde more members cf the Ijotidcm •ui^ 
the two p€«rs<ms whohi OregsMi \iiA.-ikA&c0^ «mx 
the backgtoiiAd, simcMmced «aflit ^\ 
under the gHi4lainc^ &f^\e^yir^^^^^^^ 
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^ JktgV eielaimerl Gr^gson, ji^rindingf hh toetli, t^k^ 
piUjseii him, ''it is \mu tJu-i^, who htivy been r?o trvistM by tb 
fiHib wk^ I trustt ti St. EdithX J^^ wbo the traitor r 
aye, mitster," Bkdc WH, " birt qav^ 

iumdi of the liaogmsiti I prt}iiike yo%^ it k tofe 
t i L^L^on, und becstm fuiir wife It not i]m£e mvidm^ 

Gr^^n it?p1ied with a volley of oatbiy and the paxl^ of tli 
Qoaat^gUArd and th&foEt^ tMos^ vm tb^ oeUiog a&f 
QiB young EsaHor, Mtinii^ ^epfwd Ibrwurdi atid bc^ggied 4 
franmtfced to acoooip£i]r tiiem to the INur^ied Hq 
wlildi he canMt ha saad^ fmro^ ^imt with m msf ^ 
r ae be Iwd ^peiit tmiiili of Ma tiiiie tbar^ ^ 





OTHELLO. 

The day, which was one of the most terrible she had known, 
was wearing woftdly away with Emily Forester, whose appre- 
hensions increased as hour after hour crept on, and she fdt, 
with the lapse of each, how defenceless she was — ^how completely 
at the mercy of the man, unscrupulous alike in his libertinism 
and his greed of money. The hollow sighing of the wind too, 
the chill patter of the rain against the windows of her prison 
chamber, was in unison with Emily's melancholy thoughts. 
Once she approached those windows, and a horrible tempta- 
tion assailed her as she gazed from them over the wild country 
beyond, and thought of the fate of Phoebe Boyton ; perhi^ 
had not the iron bars secured the window, she might, in the 
frenzy of her own despair, have followed that fearful example. 
As it was, she gazed wildly TO\md the chamber in search of 
some sure and sudden mode oi s^-A«8^x\xQ*3LOTk% >(^^\i>&s5c «^ 
fell upon the knives wHcYi lay w\VVi Vec \m\»^^ft^TQs^^Y 
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the table, and snatching one of them, she concealed it in the 
bosom of her dress. Then a smile of miserable satisfaction 
crossed her lips, as she murmiired to herself, " At least I 
shall be safe from the worst, from the foul dishonour of u 
compelled marriage with a villain. Ah ! the sin was not the 
unhappy Phoebe's — ^it will not be mine! Let my blood, like 
hers, rest on the soul of him who forces me to suicide I" 

Then the poor Emily burst into tears and bitter sobs, for, 
to contemplate parting with life was very dreadfrd ; so young, 
too, and having known so much misery; and, as misery 
hardens into selfishness the most generous of hearts, Emily 
now reproached herself for her journey into Cornwall, which 
liad thrown her uito the power of Captain Seymour. What had 
she to do with sacrificing herself for one who had been unjust 
to her ? and, after all, she had not accomplished her purpose — 
she had destroyed herself in vain. There is nothing more 
frightful than to feel that fate is against virtue and good- 
feeling — ^that if we had been less generous, more worldly and 
selfish, we should have done better with the world I And this 
reflection, in all the intensity of its bitterness, tortured the 
soul of Emily Forester. Fixed, however, in the purpose to 
plunge the knife, which she had concealed, into her heart, 
rather than become the wife of Seymour, she schooled herself 
into a kind of dreary composure, and, except that each time 
she heard the old clock of the Turreted House tell the flight 
of another hour, a convulsive shudder shook her frame, she 
exhibited no outward manifestations of her inward anguish. 
Meanwhile, Captain Seymour, who, with all his libertinism 
and lack of principle, had never before ventured upon an 
action so flagrant as that which he now had in contemplation, 
did not feel quite at ease with himself. As the day wore on, 
too, he began to feel uneasy that his clerical friend did not 
make his appearance ; the more so, that ample time bad elapsed 
for Gr^^n to have returned fron\ Vaa crtwA ^ \sM»fiacci^^^ 
exceUent dergymaxi at the Con»Ai Q^asA. 
malediction upon the bead of €be t€v«k»^ ifc-T5itini ,^ 




witii ordtar:! to r€Mb ioMtSIUKky tl ith Cife^ri^ wfarthff Mr. 
XMin liad arrivod or mn. 

^yier fJie iiep«rtat« of tbe wwHt C^fXaui Bt^ri^iioiir M 

the fritrndi^ of Emiij, and h*- wjts ntU % ithovit iiu j 
tikat fOQie unt^ajfd aeddeut maght di»crjw to them the plaoi' 
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obdmntt^ of the viriokid wbMi tilt ftiM wlHl 
threateiiinir ii'^fHiot fer the ftitur**, > Attd thuft It wiiti 
fle jttJf >u r : d I r I ^ >n ii * ? t i-.- i\ 1 1 tu rt u m 1 1 1 - P hiTilit' Bo ytim . 
aU cru^M and miuigled^ ^ had Bi^'u it a^ttst her 
fiill from the turret window, jiresented itself wttb painful 
disti&ctneaB before him. There was wme upon the tabk 
and Seymour drank dee{dy; bat iht terrible yiskoi wookl 
not be dispelled by its fames — nther it seemed to grow 
more horribly distinct, and the stalwart form of Pfaoebe's 
lover, the young saiknr wi^ whom she had brotoi ^uth 
for his sake, and whom he knew well as a boy on Ins 
father's estates, roee, too, beside the image of the dead giri. 
There was something even more ominous to the mental eye 
of Seymour, in the aspect of that vision than in the other, 
and, resolved to shake off what he considered to be a Bopct^ 
stition, he rose from his chair. Then a low chuckle met his 
ears, and, in the now thickly gathering twilight, he peroe ive d 
two persons standing near the door of the apartment, which, 
in his abstraotk>n, he had nK^ obmrved to open. 

In one of these intraders he recognised the oAd woman, 
DoroMB, whom he sharply reproved for entering withoat 
knocking at the door ; to tke oi^eT> a t[^t\ voii^ «^ ^^flB%<et^\it 

addressed mi eager iiM^iury aa \» ^Vis^iXxsjt \»\»^ wsw«. ^t^s^ 

^r. Dean. 



^Qk no^ iHv Gaptaki dwr/' saul' Boraus wkdr a renewal 
of the ebnobling laugh' ivhiok' aooocM so «pl)eB8an% to tlie 
ears of Sfeymam, ^nevw a bit is this persMi; a messengper 
from PMPaom Diaan. Nbj ae--; he is an older aoquaintaaee. 
HeU final &ttnde &nr yom, tiumgb; and m feofe him to 

where, while I go and set free the poor Httle bird' jev 
have liodBed iii> the tuvret cag«. Oh, cUk, but this is a good 
da^ a pleasant dayi eoe thai Make» up to me to all I have- 
sufESeved in watobong and hoping in your v^baies,. with 
the fiioe of mj. dead girl always betoe me, repreaching me 
that yoo. esoapedso long. Cteiedbje^ Of^ytain; goedrbyt w 
sauadi rest thnre will be- for to-night.'*' 

As the old woman uttored' the last words^ she quitted the 
roem^ and the stranger^ w^ had kept near the doer, loeked. 
it after her. A horrible foreboding, a terror such as>he had 
never b^re experienced, fiutened upon the heaift oi Seymeur ; 
but it wcas- with an imperieias aoeant thsit he dsmanded the* 
name and busness of ih» stranger. 

"The evening is drawing on apace, Seymour,*' replied the 
stranger in a-heUow tone> '*but there- iff enough of dayhjgfht 
for the work we have to do. You do net pemendl)er me amid 
these shadows — p^iiape ^u* would not in the blaze at noon;* 
for ^tigue,. and travel, and the eankerk^ memcnry of your 
villanies have strangely altered me ftom the bey who would 
once have laid down his W» icft ym^ befeve tl» hovr whm 
the watMcB fbrms^ your lai^ and wealth, and viUasdes pot a 
gulf between you and Mm. i am Bdward Morris— I am tiie 
lover of Phosbe Boyton, and I am* here to avenge herdeadi.^ 

S^meov reeotled at these words^ aad< sank back in the 
chair he had hUely quitted^ fahtering^ outt, ''•Herdeathr what 
vengeance should you sedc far that? I had w> hand in it — I 
cneved over that bsrrade aooidettt'^ 

"Liarl afr wvfl aai seducer," enelaimed Morris^ ^ovHmr- 
dered her as surely and more hms^ thae^^i -yfOLVBA^^enB^ga^ 
a kmfo in her hearty^ yoa xMhA laar 9» ^» 
(k9t3soyed h9F peace^of mind, you. dbww^kw '^^^ 



ym Ibr thai murdor-^tbsti kOIiag both of the Iwdy 
the soul, fbr Fhcebe was good aiid pore before jm aam 

With yfmr flatttTJOS ;ind your fiilselitHuls U* tnar our happinesi. 
And 1, I cotdd support liie, whik' X thought she lived wani | 
^ ims content wi*h tiie infamy you had heaped upon hir$ I i 

n^ac^ ii|ioa whiiDft it ww liiffllfiM^ ttofc jfeoL Vol ' 

this day, after my long absence fi«Mn England, Ih&ve learned 
the truth ; I hav e learned that Phoebe did not live willingly a 
wanton, ^LT]d that in her shame and madness she destroy I 
her.-Lt'ir. Bat jou, TiUaiii m jim wero ti» Mai miurderea:; 
htr l lood ii CP ywr aoei <iaJ edb^ Ar WjgiWtiw^ hhoA far 

^ thk vooDi alirer * 
*JIiilH nijidiieili in you, Morris " aaid Captain Seymour, 
M^^iMag to asaume ^ ^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^^j^^^^ 

min^iiMi&ooldyAod?^ 

"No, I will not murder — wiU kill you," answered Morris, 
with a terrible composure. "Base as you are, I know that, 
did I suffer you to quit this room, you would avail yourself 
of what the world calls your superior rank, to refuse to fight 
a duel with me ; and therefore, when I fell in this morning 
with men who were on your track for a new villany, I offered 
to accompany them here, to show them the way through the 
little door in the east turret by which we used to get into the 
house late at night, and unknown to your father, when we 
were boys. I rendered them this service, upon condition that, 
while they went to liberate the lady whom you have basely 
abducted, I might have the liberty of speaking with you 
alone. We have, however, no time to spare--they will not 
be long. Take this pistol then; there is light enough for us to 
see each other across the room, let alone over this small table, 
and at no greater ^Qstance ^baSV ^om \%scci-^9r^i^a!ks^tn 
lose my own life, wluch bas Vsng m^efi^>««ft. ^isfc,^ 
that I am certain you do not eac^^ wJOcv ^owi^r 
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By the dim light of the dying day, and hy the hlaze of the 
iire, the wretched and horror-stricken Seymour could mark 
the cool, yet savage determination in the looks of his adver- 
sary, who kept carefully between him and the door, and who 
was a man of muscular power so greatly superior, that in a 
mere contest of strength Seymour would have stood no 
chance. He did not, however, take the pistol which Morris 
offered, but sought to try the effect of expostulation, the 
rather that he heard steps and voices in the gallery on which 
the chamber opened. 

" This is the raving of a maniac, Morris," said he; " worse 
madness than that of Phoebe Boyton, poor girl! she was not 
worth the loss of men's lives, Morris, ndther yours nor mine. 
Stand aside then, let me pass!" 

"Coward!" cried Morris between his shut teeth, and 
grasping Seymour by the collar as he spoke, "if you do not 
take the pistol, and the even chance which I give you against 
myself, I will brain you with its butt-end. Be quick, decide! 
Oh, do not struggle and flatter yourself with a hope to escape 
me; that door is strong, I could strangle you before they 
burst it open." 

In fact, though the wretched Seymour now heard the 
loud voices of men without the door, whibh shook with their 
endeavours to open it, he felt the grasp of Morris tightening 
so strongly on his throat that, to avoid immediate strangula- 
tion, he extended his hand for the weapon. Then a wild laugh 
from Morris was heard by those without, followed by the . 
report o£ pistols; the nfext minute the heavy oaken door 
yielded with a crash to a blow from an iron bar taken from 
the shutters in the gallery, and a crowd of men with lights 
poured into the apartment. 

The spectacle there presented was frightM; both Captain 
Seymour and Morris lay extended on the floor — the latter 
dead, for his adversary's bullet had pasaied t\a»\M^\s!a^\s^^ 
the C&ptaiD, though also moxtaJly ^owaAe^ \^ ^» ^^^^^^ 
the agottiea of a slower deatli, ^\S^ iewc^««J^ cacsMCtf«aso«^ 




wg^ u par hmm «W»Kt OK ^ la * 
m menj nigfat ibr aArnast. maJc^$ jisaif^ds for thoe 

whir h my PliJa*be diG4t" 

" Ont of the wa\% tiiou eaiataQk^iTous^ venymtjus h/ig 
nl4 Bkck WilK who \y3bs direcdiig the mea wiio- fioniig 

not AS black m mamem ht* is him>^lf. Did'st thou nat, m thy 
devilish rerenge for the fate of thy <laughtt!i% help that 
wretch m Ftuwg eiifaeA m she yva£ ruinHl. I^lt t out ms 

th&i mwest Mini; Fbroster «f paiiTOd, aKinmrnog aJois^ 
the gaUery wink the tw aaitors wik» tiad, at the Cksniish 
Giant, eluded the ohservation of the man GregsMi. Bladt 
Will hastened to prevent their entering the cIhvbi W where 
the miseraUe man now lay oh a eooeh^ wrid^Dgf^ m tbe 
agonies of death, ^ Qo back, xny lord he aaad^ to the- 
youngor of the apparent saiiors, who was supportisB^ liie 
bew^d^red and half-insensible Emily ; " go back, this is m 
scene for the lady ta witness ; Captam Seymour is wonndid^ 
dying; let someone ^h a surgeon,* though I lisar ikere is 
no hope ; take^ the lady into anoth^ room, Mrs. llHls aad 
Harry wifl: be here soea^ I sent a messenger for them wSien 
we left the Cornish Giant." 

The person^ wh<ni Bkidk WM ad^lressed raad& reply^ Ibr 
he was wholly occupied m^th Eteily, who, weakened «abk 
watcbing', fjusting, and -wo^ini^, if overecNne by^ ihs roimA' 
sum &i spirits oceMnmod W xcoefi^eicjy^^^^c^^ 
sunk m a. kea^y swoem m tYie «rw» ^ \ik«^ ^«wh«B^ Vtfc» 
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in tke disgme-of a sailer, hnA, along wkh Ifr. Price mnd 
some lidndon officers, tracked tite man Ofc^^son mto Corn- 
wail; sated his wtfe, when left to perish frott the effects of his 
iS-ttsflge ; acoompK^ed, imder '^e ikeciaons of tliat weak, 
hut now tkorooghiy repentant woman, the purpose for winch 
BSmfly had ventured into Oomwall ; and finally rescued the 
young girl hersdf ftom tiie des^ns of the impHneipled 
Seymour. 

By the advice of JKkick Will, Lord Alverston carried the 
insensible Emily back to her chamber, where Dorcas was 
sunmioned to attend her ; his cottpBiii(m, the lawyer Price, 
proceeded to the apartme^ in which Seymour lay, firom 
whom lips he received a dying attestation ^ef the vile intrigues 
of Mrs. Danby, and also a hrief statement o£ the Captain's 
fotal interview with the wronged and half-maddened Edward 
Morris. Scarce sufficient strength remamed to the wretched 
Seymour to give these details, which he had scarce accom- 
plished, ere he expired, a few minutee before the arrival <rf a 
.surgeon at the Turreted House. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

"And be thwe jvggHng flends no mon beHered, 
Who palter iHUi as ia a flouble 8eBM» 
And keep the word of promise to the ear, 
Bat break it to the hope.'* 

MACBETH. 

Do£8 the world's catalogue of cruel and painful duties famish 
another so weary, so horrible, as that of the watcher by the 
bed of death? Oh, the dokfiil hours of the seemingly endless 
night, which yet fleets too fast when its leaden moments bring 
no favourable change! 

For many weary tmd nights had Julia Warrender sat 
by the sick bed of her husband, a»!i\<a8«& %aA%Ms»n-i^^^ 
wiki J^s and fearft that xenA ^ ^ecg 
tortured her by tttma, aa the pa^lattit xaJiaA « ^w*^ 
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kii life >tt trenihlL'i, a.s it wtrej in tiu^ balance. But now 
Jaift Imew that there wim no hopt^a froah and vioieiit 
vmiSlqg €l liilood Imd resisted it impoaaible for yoiuig j 



liv^ thnragh the mgU. The luimr, wlik^ doii« oth^ e«^^ 



of watching for the mamMit when the last f^rM 

ebaH oomineiMje^tht:' struggle which parts the iininnn;Ll s^ Jtil 
fVom the frail and pemhable hody — ^badia in Julia, mach 
thimgbt of the |ttidttaii m wycOt ^ of Wamaikr 
would plw h«r- 

But that mimmtB vibm si^ ^ iili^ 
evi^n during tfalt dreadful night; and then, m 4m 
derfd at the hlanlt find dismal futuro, oven upon lier 
tii^c {(.mscieiiee ffirced itself tlie i^uestion of what sha iiad 
gained hf he^ crafWahe who had, fin* tlu^ few past weeks, 
jkLnme^Ikllftdf ao HOliili upon having destroy «h1 the pvoipects 



I 



I. math J 
[ler oh- 1 




tvrni's^? of ber fctf^Ungii, shfs had beeiu when ^he approached 
hhs death-bed, rL<Mjiv**d by his family with a civil constraint^ 
which showed that it was as a matter m^y of worldlj form or 
dx^ they ami far her^ md saluted hy Warr^d^ himsdf 
mOi ft ImAi inqiiixj, aa to whole inlirfereiHse he owed litf 
<<|jffldiinccv and an mtKancc^ on his paztt l^t be wonH 
ri^er dispense with it. Julia, howerer, wonld not leave 
liMii ; iuid Friuik, with the facility i^f temper whkh \M 
during his life so unfortunately characteri:jed him, permitted 
her to remain, and divide the care of attending on him vdih 

the hifed mmi |w lit had iM? mulbe^ mi ISm 4«liit 
were tno mm oF Ib^ li«fidr% 

and ooiifiiien^t of a stick wm. No hope of ctt^rnTtyj eithL^r 
for hers^ or him, had Julia, ais she watched liy the deiith- 
bed of her busbjtnd — for Wiirrt nder^ like herself, had livetl a 
pmcikil Atbeisti wiJiL niot a lissra^i "^wi^^vvA iKls world aod 

therefore, fastened on Y«a so^A, ^VOjv ^ ^'s^ 
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horror with whiph it never fails to impress those who have 
no fixed belief in another world, even though they have been 
guilty of no extraordinary crime. So great, then, was the 
agony, the terror of death, exhibited Jby Warrender, at the 
commencement of his illness, that his actual danger was, with 
a common, but most mistaken kindness, concealed from him 
by his family and friends ; aye, even up to that night which 
medical skill had forewarned them would be the last of his 
existence. 

Meanwhile, the hours dragged slowly and wretchedly or. 
Caroline, who had visited her sister in the early part of the 
evening, had returned home, to a desolate house, for Mr. 
Barton was still under ' arrest, and the barbarously selfish 
Julia was, since her husband's illness, less inclined than ever 
to apply to Mrs. Danby on her father's behalf; the Misses 
Warrender and their father had retired, with an injunction 
that they should be called, should any change for the worse 
take place, and Julia and the nurse were left alone with the 
dying man ; the nurse slumbered in her chair, undisturbed by 
Julia, who was well satisfied to escape her whispered chatter, 
and indulge, undisturbed, the bitter luxury of her harassing 
thoughts ; the patient, too, slept that dull, heavy sleep which 
so often precedes the sleep that will never be broken. Mid- 
night was drawing on apace — that mystic hour, which it is 
not a vain fancy to believe has a peculiar influence on the sick 
and dying; the weatiier was dismal, too, tiie wind howled 
along the street, the rain beat against tiie windows, and the 
fire was anking low, for Julia feared to renew it,. lest the 
noise should disturb her husband ; and thus she sat in silence, 
till a deep, struggling, convulsive gasp from Warrender, 
called her to the side of the bed. His slumbers were broken — 
he was sitting up ; but, oh, tiiere was no mistaking that look! 
it was not that the eye was yet fixed or glazed, or the coun- 
tenance more pallid than it had been ^jko^s^oj^^cra^ ^^b^^ ^sc^<« 
and yet the change was so \imo^s^sk«^^ 
JuUaknewat once that tbelaat BwiaL ^rosflflM?, 



diuking atwiit, ^^gc^ moJie hiL&t«, u&U Mr. WatS'f^Qr luad j 



her tiuis^il, Mid wept, wqjt, oh ! sac^i tiittitMV aneli lirad- 

ful tHir^ ; oil, i^lii- t.:iju]<] iinlivJ \VH'.'|i '.vilHIy for ht^sii^f! 

^'Jaliii, Jiiliji excbiiinfd Wiiri eiifierj with tlmt yuer^-y 
which m m ^hen ^hown m the vktj paroic^Bins of parting life 

«iii»}t^ daielhi d^'Hil^ 1 JlluUl not C^*., I sun so^ouajg^ I 
^1 Jim spmk JWb^ mi t^^lia^t >«I^XifieiJ 




grasp horror^aiialiwi^tvife; ^^v^'#M>PP ji 
strained to a key mmaitaraily loud did he speak; but when his 
fat^ and sisters, aghast with affr%fat, rusbed ioko the room, 
he had iaWm hack speechless, with his eyes fiaced, his limbs 
convulsed, and his hands «till tightly holding those of JuHa. 
With some difficulty Mr. Warrender ioose&ed thai «li«eaG^ 
gTai^4 then, with a motive of, pediaps, mistakea kindness, 
he forced Julia from the room ; in a few minutes the convul- 
sions ceased — all was ^ov«r; and then the female servants 
were ealled up, and lite nur^ with th^ assistaiK^e^ strai- 
tened the limbs, and cbsed the ^my eyes, and bewad up the 
jaw, and drew a sheet over the moveless form, the &ced and 
pallid featux?es. Julia, the miserable, distracted Julia, was in 
ifits vf^e these last duties were perfomied, but m aoon ae she 
recovered, she demanded to see her dead hudband^ Mid kis 
sisters, widi the tsndfeemeaa s^voq^aiiiy wkh whieb the 
presence of deatia twidhea tibfe t!Wi?fc«»i«^LBs%,\^V^*^^ 
*ooin. The rmm dtew «vs^^Sfi^ca^^ ^ 



^ ISfed, itfr the gray, cold lig^t of a wet moning had new 
jcppeamd. Hie skeet was deacwit irom t^e liead and ahonlders 
<xf tier fam^bsnd by basd, b«t ihea she reooiied with a 

ory «f fawror, thait w«aUL not have been caused by the cue- 
t€0DiK«ry4ispect«^eB oP •death itself. No; one of the hands had 
moyed from the position in which those of a corpse are always 
hSA, md the head was tamed rovmd, so that the side of the 
ihee rested on the pSd»mi The nurse shoai^ aghast at ike 
tag\A, and whiiqpemd to the Misses Warrender; btit Mia, 
mik an hysterioai shiM, <eaDda»ied, 

^ Ah, nurse, do you see what you did? you laid him out 
and he Was not dead, though he is dead now 1 Oh, what 
must he have thdoght, had out and net dead? it i» too 
hon*le, too kerriWe V 

The fact was, indeed, as Julia said, most horrible; the 
attendants had mistal&en the syncope preceding daath for 
death itself. Sodi was the last scene of the narriage oeie- 
brated in a church hnng with blaioi: ! 



CHAPTER xxsrn. 

I look as if an hctt were in my heart. 
And I in M; ru^, mrely 'tis so with bm^ 
For every step I tread, methinks some fiend 
Knoctosit lay breast aad bids it nsrt be qnitHi** 

TXXICB PBBSBRVBD. 

Ms. Warrender, who had highly disappn>ved <f£ his son's 
marriagie with Julia Barton, so coldly invited the young 
widow to renudn at his home till a£bac the ftmerai, that she 
rather i^ose to ^pend the interval with her sister, at the 
lodging which Caroline had taken, after the exeeutien on the 
g<oeds and arrest of their &ther had deprived tfaem of the 
house mBt. John's Wood. 

On the mominif of ber asrivaL thects ^ w^:**^^ 
Frank Wjw«ider'8 dMth, a ifna ^ira^i"^ 

5i2/ief^j9ticm in the woO-loMy^ 



podt*viif% m* fim ft town in Oofiiwi^ sod i 

th] L ]'v rtMjuired no ftcctamuktwrn. Ml a3 if a blow had been 
TinrL uixm ht?r h^mn, as she looked at it. Her powers of 
t ii<in[ :i/iri', her nerves, had been wtukir-ru-tL hy the death of 
her husband, aaid handing tfae Ut|«r to ber mier^ ^he besai^ght 
lier to nad it. 

» dwi ao not be fi^fttm^'' Mid Cwilia^ after 
ei^ had ghzie^ ov«r it. " It u nothiiig to Odtioem n% poly 

Aunt Danby may liKfli out ; all her fine fortune will be takefj 
from hcTj und I think if she escapes a sea vojage^ at the govern^ 
meat exi^ i -i , ^lie may thank Emily for it. What a poor, 
eaS^f good-natured &ol EmUj k 1 If Auitt Bai^ I 
m Im i^fed hor, I woidd «et b«f l»a|;Q^ | 

tsmm^pm^ m t i wrn a uid time% befim I ipould J 
her.^ 

Winh Car^fline thu^ t^fHtkp.s hf^r s'd^ui had 

i her hand, and was ^reedHj perusing it 
IIBil jouTself^ CaFolineV^ ehe eai^ ^ 

l&d Wil9^ tii^ ^ po^n of 

Aunt Danby is of the greatest consequence to us. Howt?vt 
1 agree with you, that Emily h n fool — a fofil even in the 
fashion of her gtM(d nature, for if she really v\ ir^hud to wvi 
Mrs. Danby, afti^r her atrocious conduct, and found JmA 
Alverston and the rest so inveterate against her, which, by- 
the-by, shows their good sense, in contradistinction to Emil/s 
generous folly — ^if, as I said before, she really wished to give 
the old woman a chance, she should have sent this letter 
straight to her. However, I like to deal with such fools as 
Emily is. Get me my bonnet and shawl, dear, and tell the 
people down stairs to send for a cab." 

This command astonished even Caroline. Why, Julia," 
she exclaimed, " where are you going ? Consider, poor Frank 
is not yet buried, you surely are not going out.'' 

''Only to visit my amit, c\jMJ' «si&^^x<i^^\^a».\^ 
go and condole with o\ir Te^a.\^oT3&,\vT«a^s^^ftfc^ mWi^TfifcX^ 
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yon, Caroline, poor Frank's death makes it necessary to hokl 
fast to Mrs. Danby while we can. Do you not perceive, you 
foolish girl, that we have been too intimate with her, that we 
stand no chance with the Earl, or any other friend of Enuly ? 
If she is so weakly good-natured, those around her are not. 
Mrs. Danby shall not walk off with the large amount of plun- 
der in ready money and jewels, which this letter gives her the 
opportunity to seize ; I will have my share, at least. Besides, 
I may stand the chance of cajoling Emily afterwards ; she 
will, as the Countess of Alverston, have a great deal of money 
at her command, and I know she will not have the heart to 
refxise me assistance, when I plead distress." 

Caroline Barton had nothing to urge against these re- 
marks of her sister ; she sent for the cab, and the so lately 
widowed Julia, in her way to the house of her aunt, called 
at the station of the district police, and took an officer with 
her, whom she desired to remain in the cab, a few doors 
ft'om her aunt's house, in Belgrave Square, as she knew not 
whether she might not require his assistance, as she had some 
unpleasant business on hand, which yet, however, she hoped 
to settle amicably. This story was very plausible, and, of 
course, to a lady of Julia's appearance^ the company of the 
officer was granted. 

Laura was out, gone on a secret visit to her husband, and 
Mrs. Danby alone in her boudoir, lost in very melancholy 
musings, when Julia entered unannounced. She had Emily's 
letter in her hand. 

" Ah, Julia," said Mrs. Danby, rising to greet her niece, 
** I am sorry for your loss, which I saw announced in this 
morning's paper; but, perhaps, it will be in the end as well. 
Warrender had no talent for his profession, and his father 
was not rich enough, even if he had had the will, to enable 
him to lead an idle life; your marrying Frank, and so secretly 
too, was an act of imprudence I ebooid. Va^^^ ^s^ss^i^^s^i^ 
you could conunit." 
^Yes, jny dear aunt,'* ansYrer^ 3\]3a&> ^ «^ '■'■"■^ 



•«f mMin*!Tj "I t]n.rr say yon were s^irjjrijsedj l>ut the vvUi^t 
sxm in ihe world du ibdiab tMngs scnofitiaies ^ wad, afc fi^ 




» ih*' w* II ktki'jTsti writing of Mmfly Fonest^r, ami thtOaniwali 
^J'pi't^T ifiark— yi>« see here; this letter is from Emjly^ ipfei^ 
^lfaM<fl[4i tht Ittwoo to ytm «id the ittin if 

among wrec^e^ WRq^lm, Aii. ymsbAm «f Ite iv«Ht 

diT'SfTiptTtui — Rir Mfittht^w F(u't«'.tei\ your iiik1( . i>r whinv. 
yatL ^prtAd a report that he died two years ago, when tmvd- 
Hbg W hadth in Fnuaoe. <3ih, d5 not treble ml Mr 
^ doMv Inuie I oie s loid ^m^i I mm. ^ 

lie Wiminiti^lfci MIM befa t efet P O ^ya are wm. 

% ill known -t^^en^^-ifl tixme secrets^ ftir the conceal- 
TTiCTit of which you have paid e^o hig-h a. price — how you and 
the y^e womin^ Harrison, adimmstered a drug to the old 
man, TpliiGh fsodoeed the semblaiioe of death — hew, by the 
aid of Gregson, and a yoiing smuggler named Mills, you re- 
moved Matthew from his ooi^, and placed thei:® ia its 
stead a corpse which tfaey had procured from an hcwpital^ 
how, then, 3(r Mat^w, still insensible, was conv^ed on 
board the smuggling vessel of Mills, which was th^ ^J^g off 
l^e French ooasrf*, and conveyed into Cornwall, -whHe you 
returned to England with the will you had forged, to take 
possesflioa of hb fortune, and to dehv^ your own brother, 
and his davght^ EmUy, Sir Matthew's favourite nieoe, to 
destitution. A fine story this will be for the newi^Mipers of 
Londob^witt it not? Why, I dare swear, it will serve them 
as am ineidiaHi&tiUe to^ ftsr a week. The ungratelul niece— 
the false sister — the treacheroxis dxuii. KtA Xsk^^ \bft 
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bkMk dStif weve ukiBuitdy pkiyetl off upon each other! 
How the Ibelifllk eli wmmq, Rutl^ wodcfed GiegiMK; and 
the yooBg si»u|sgler, Mi311% veally ^ in Icm wifeh and Mar- 
ried her mee^ the- pretty little ^rl who wae aloMit a fli^ 
maifc^ rather tilan a& attendafat, of Eiiy Wmekn, when sto 
lived at Etowood with Sir Matthew, and jns s«ppo6cd to- he 
the diosea heiress of hk wealth.''' 

Mia, JvSat^" esolairaed Mrs. Jkmkjr « at what pointaM 
you driving, with these detestable aad absurd details ? What 
is it that Eoodly says in that ktter B — hmr has she escaped 
from Gf^ptaiB Steymour? i heard from ham & week ago that 
he had her m his power, and thait he shoidd oompd: h« to 
become his wife.* 

All in good tiioey ray dear ami V* said Jolia^ widft that 
ironical eahnness, that eontraated as poweiAilly with her ewa 
white and parohed Cps^ and iashing eyes^-ae with the agonsed 
impatience of Mrs. Bfetniby. ^'M in g^eod time^ oiy dsar 
' aunt. The story is reaM^ 90 prett J aod dramatic in its detidi^ 
that, to my mind, it would, of aU things, become a Minor 
Theatre : the remorse- of Cicely Milb, w^en. her husband 
had lost his ship and was ruined^ and the i£L usage of Ite 
old, iniquitous fool, Ruth, by her husbani^ would be such 
points of effect! And then, Mi&. going to beg of ye!%. and 
encountering the sweet, ehsritaUe Smily ; and d^regaoo^ in 
his profligacy aoKl eztraivagance, foaiving his wife^ nieee> and 
her husband to starve, and never thinhing th^ woidd ven- 
ture to play off upon him the wJiieb he Iraasdf so eftea 
threatened to you, and turn traitors. Why, by-4he-by, hi» 
own wife did^ aad thus <]^nite ruined you;, as A» sent that 
lawyer, Price, and the Eairi, on the track of £mii/s journey. 
An^ but for her^ it is posBiUe thaiiMflls^anida eonfedBraie 
of his among the smngglevs, eaNied SMi YifSt^ would Bot 
have been aUe to rescue Emily fVoafe Oaptaio Seymanr. 

^ Oh, heavwl Idien she is rmamd^ amli aJlLU dief^^ 
eafclajmed Mrs. Banby. <^0h^ wYaJt/giaaL W«rta» >^ 

the face again J" 



h^^ defied it so much on Iwr own MCOvmt, that ehe need 
srurci^ quarrel with it on youm; and let me beg of jou not t** 
dbturh VNur^t lf, wlieii I (llsddj^ !i set-ret whieh Lam-a, as I 
tSMleratAiid from Caroline, has hithwfco kept from jom.^ kiiow- 
fa%t. mt &ct 11^ Lean WM amied thnee weeks ago, ta 
ft TOffi^ inill wlAoiifc » 
Mil, fiiftOiftiiMeagll^ itotap«^ 

to serve aa a waiter at a f it) tuitel** 
"What!'* ahriaked Mi;^. Dauby; "what u this yoii tiE 
me? What! Laura married without mv ^ oriHeut— inamd. 
ao diagraoeftiUj, ao infasumaly I I wUi never see her agm; 
il» EDftj fttarta or beg, snl iMtt of iDf heme she goea to^y." 
M||paaftily, 10%, dear aunt," said Jofift; wifo 
P^Kirseilf to yield imprudently to panSon. Tile world, I ean 
assure you, will hsivi^ ij^jjiietliin^^ to say for li^iurn'w huisljiiiid— 
k it iSttU htm tiie s^u of AlU honest man» who waa iner^j 
^ i^it^Mliate, and duped by the old rogue, Josiah Teat; «3id if 
he practiwd « HMii^ei^ JMiai% J)|||^i9ra^^ In 
ymmg iiiait«ll* 4 il ii^ ll mtf ^Ito^ 4^ 
mimt, and b«ller Ibr you, if no worse could be said of yon 
than thia; or even, if your f^mh had ended wit^ jowt 
fbfgedes^ and the imprisonment of Sir Matttwwt if littftlil* 
jadioiiniieiit had not terminated by his death." ^ 

death r ^aoiilal;ed Mrs, Danby. Oh, JqIv^ 
flb oi»l td m^«|iriM%iiol^ the old mumnit^M 
Oh, T now fileiflit l&l^lill'4io^ iiiimi omfl 
^Inll become of me ; -^vliat must 1 do 

**Even that whieh Emily Forester, in her great generosity 
and forbearance, proposes," answered JuHjl She doe^ not 
^get that yoiL m haraunt^azid wiahiaa to M^^mjm^lh&whmS 
of ft pidiiB&triaJflii whkit jouiimit bei^^ Qr lM «ofiTieli4 
as an aooessoay to t^e guilt of ihoie whose ill oaage killed 1i» 
old m^ ; and therefore Emtlj, who knows jm. will not he 
(^mrj^eii with those crrmes t\W «vvs^ Vkm^ ^ja* ^ft, ^^th tht* 
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has sent me this letter, in which she advises that, with what 
ready monej and jewels you have at hand, you take refuge 
in immediate fBgfat.'^ 

**And you, too, counsel this, Julia ?^ said Mrs. Danby, 
turning upon her niece a countenance so livid, so convulsed 
with remorse and fear, diat it would have moved with com- 
passi(m any heart, not made hard, as Julia's was, with its 
own utter selfishness and extreme misery. .She, however, 
had no thought save for herself, and she answered, ^ Yes, 
that is my connsd; but you will observe, if I permit you to 
follow it, I nmst have my reward. My husband is dead, my 
father ruined; I do not expect to get married again — there 
is nothing but a life of wretchedness before me; for from 
Emfly, the Countm Emify, I can ndther expect aid, nor, 
were it tendered, would I condescend to recdve it. I will 
go, then, at onoe, if you will draw the cheque, and fetch 
what money you have at the banker's. I do not think any 
intimation has yet been sent to them, which will hinder their 
paying to joor order ; at any rate, I will run the risk of their 
refusal, i^on condition, if they give yon up the money, that 
I shall have half the amount, and also an equal divuion of 
your jew^ And, as Laura is out for the day — gone, I can 
tell you, to vMt her husband, there will be time for us to 
arrange everyflui^; and for you to leave Ei^fland, as, I 
assure yon, joa most do, to-nigfat.'' 

''I agree to an this, Julia,* said Mrs. Danby, ""if you will 
allow me to fitide the money and jewds into thirds. Con- 
rider, if my poor Laura has married so imprudentK, she 
must starve^ if I do not make for her some provision.'' 

^ I cannot li^ that," returned Julia; ^ your daughter must 
lake the eoiiBeq[iieBoes of her own fdly, and your gink, Inmst 
md wiH have the half of whatever money you may have at 
xmmiand, and, that you may not defraud me, I wfll ytesent 
the dieqna at the banker's myself.'' 

^Iwm Dot doit, tbea," answered Mr%.I>si^, 
'J wiV iioe Iflsre BBT own duld Uj povcTtv, s* ^ 



"Tlien you will plea^sp, on the other hand, to be at mt 

Htii] JuUi, witk Q. oiolrL^^ of tbtiiniikiatMai that wad' ai am 
j^iv^i- ^ htftil. I WW «Qii WiUpaH" ai» «M 

Lt_ *.*■*. . . ■ * ■ • a.t*^ ■» ^ ^ 

I iimXf rm§f ^Wirv that be maTT he sent up/' 

'Oh, no* Juliiir ii^ast ahriBked the mi^r^ikle ' 
^er niece af^roachisd the baUrpttU ; ^ spare met— 



^ndbT ifflM Mia,. " I wm wt]i»Ee,theiv" anl^ 

the bomiair,. bftavw uluch 411 ] d b < - r 1 it- ^ l-i:4"i ai i-^ h l' r k c v e 




Urn 

thmp^m^ the £i^l d Mwm^sad iht?ae odisr 
tJemen deseeacl frmn the esrmg«t shfi was so frigbtenedj. a* 
BorprlrC'd, that sIk^ did Jiot iiolioe thiLt htr Kuatf iq entering 
the bedr-jrooiD, liAd Wted ike dour ofier her ; m taruth, 
that of the bondw was pi^aieiiilj tfai-owii open, and ^ < 

i^filM^WiN^ aw who Iwuid. 1^ Ihe 
niM^ Mb^ ^ ikok tiyiimihliiiin k to 

chaJr^ and mth tlifficultv fould ] iroscrve hs^self from fainting* 
Tho person, however, at tht? .sif^-ht of whom ah* was !so much 
aUi™e<l, wua the first to suMress her, and little hqpe or en^ 

Mlibp ^didl sbe yrM& hem urtttb jsy,^ bs. muM ««& TPft^pwi 
liea4 ^tiHa, that yon hare TMtad ber m Ctrnqpfiiiee «f t 
lettsff whieh oui- poor \v<;.\\v ™\ ^ ^Kiwkl^ Euiily 
owl W^£B^ U»t ^ ^ «^ 
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hither ; tell her she AeMl iM>t fear to (some; I cannot save her 
from public disgtace, but I will spare her public punishment, 
at the entrealjy of Emily, whoee sufferings, from your intrigues 
and hers, and the contumely with which even honest poverty 
is always treated by the vile world, have excelled all that I 
eodttred during the long impris(Mmient, from which I was 
rescued only because the agents of Mrs. Danby had remorse, 
whore she had ftone.'' 

Julia rose, in obedience to this command, and approac^ted, 
with a tottering step, the door of the bed-room, which she 
then found was lodrod. She called to her aunt, but a sound 
of hysterical sobbing was her oiniy reply. Finally, the Earl 
and his oompanions thought it proper to have the door burst 
€|MIB. Mrs. Danby lay extended, in convulsions, on a couch — 
At her feet was a {^lial labelled Hydrocianic Acid." She 
had not lost all consciousness, for, when raised in the arms of 
some of the servants, who had rushed into the room, she 
opened her eyes, and filing them, with a wild glare of reoog- 
nition, on the countenance of the person who had spoken to 
Julia, she eKckumed, with a shriek horribly expressive, both of 
bodily and mental pam, ^ Oh, JuHa, have you deceived me? Is 
that my imda, or his ghost ? No, it is the real living Sir Mat- 
thew ! Oh, why did you tdl me he was dead — ^was not the 
weight of my sin enough ? I had no thought of murder— never 
never, never I" 

Mrs. Danby M back as she tittered the last words; another, 
wailing cry,«aiotiier convulsion, and shelayextendeda corpse be- 
fore the «yes of the okl man whose kindness and oonfidmoe she 
had so cnMlly betrayed, and agamst whom she had perpetrated 
every wrong, save that of actually depriving him of a life, for 
which ^ tkongfat she had des^yed e^my comfort, mdmery 
hope. 





4^^rkpL cm 



In n ■H'&ntily fumbhedlfWtiiieiit tjf a mean hau^^, in a suburb 
of Xicmdo% two jeftTS alter the ^vuEits alx>v« relBitedf aita JuVji 
Wamiiii^* Hil^ drea^ is shabby and faded — he^tjoam^imvm 
h pale and wonii not onlj with mental juSfdiig, Imt the m- 
pn^«i of j>hysical want. Streaks of wliite are thicM^ mingled 
uhh iier djirk Irtck-, und lu^r fy^-i, fioin \% hich tht^ hw^e lear^. 
are slow ly stealingj have lost their lustre , i u 1> n ess, a iid poverty, 
and distress ol* every khidj have pressed liar<l iip(>n Julia ; t>*i 
wotidiir ihat«h«ii 40 4000 aad«>fladl7 diaog^d. BschihsSy 
totdlf mkod^ hM #ed of a 1tnk«tt1iei^; ik» MmA of B«r 
prosperity have all deaerted her ; aho and iiater havi^ ibr 
the last few monthsj derived a iCMity support frcm the needle. 
Very, wry <mvri']y^ hiivo Julia afid ht;r t^i.<t^'r surtVre l r.f !aU'^ 
auitiy days since they bare eqjoyed a reaUjj^d meal, 
luld EEGi'm, however, that Bome allevlalflRHtlmr distress 
has »t Uat anrived, fm m. tlie littk tab!e^ luiffrte iibkit Jul« 
sitflg a pili^ w^ £Bi4 axid it ta ^1d wM<^ 
the net wifrli. The day is col^V :LT]d ilu rc is nf> fire in tbf 
^rale ; it is pui^i foiiTj and Julia imi la^sted food since ih' 
preoediiig' night ; but s ha does not use that money , either t^j 
ffCOW&hMie, or a coaufbrtable but still 4lta ^th^ with 

Vma^ and faint — " You hav« had no «yeii^ then^^ said hef 
iBOteTj looking up ill In:]' woe-bc'^MiH? fa'.v. 

Ifone, none ! ' ' aua w erdi araline, bursting into tears . ''0\ 
what IB to become of iis? How I would toil, how I woulJ 
wc^di^if I could get/i?arkl Are we x^^v^ to. Imoir oornf ort 

Perhaps " said Ju£a, \aV^>ft!^^ ^ "^^pm^^ 1 

tossing it into her sister's Aaip, ** lovx ^\3«!^^^'Q^t<st>^ 
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ter tunes, since there has been a friend found, so generous a» 
tQ send us that.'' 

" Fifty sovereigns I" ezclaimecT Caroline, in a tone of surprise 
and delight, as she poured, out the gold, and counted it over. 

Oh, Julia, what angel of goodness has had compassion on 
our misery?** 

** That very sweet and noble angel, the Countess of Alver- 
ston, my dem*," replied Julia, " who very generoasly employed 
that hateful old busy-body, Mrs. Price, to hunt us out, that 
they 'might have both the satisfaction of learning all the par- 
ticulars of our distress, and the boast of relieving it. Oh ! 
- I would as soon starve, as be obliged to that Countess.'' 

" I do not agree with you, Julia," said Caroline, quietly, 
** either as to Emily's motives, or the disposition to starve, 
rather than be obliged to her. Laura and her husband are 
living very comfortably, through the assistance the Earl gave 
them, when Sir Matthew died, and the money they got back 
from that old rogue. Teal, when he and his son-in-law were 
ruined. Oh, I have not, for some time past, approved of your 
hiding yourself and me from Emily ; it puts me in mind of 
the adage, 'that it is useless to cut off the nose, to spite 
the ftuoe.' Emily will not be a jot the worse off, should we 
choose to refaae her assistance, and starve out of spite, because 
she had the best luck when we were all on the look out for, 
and wahtkd a husband." 

^ Ah,** rq»lied Julia, ^ if you will talk of adages, remember 
this, which I read one day when I was looking a^ the Bible, 
* that to confer benefits on an enemy, is to heap coals of fire 
on his head.' I tdl you, Caroline, that gold, from Emily 
Forester, the Countess of Alverston, will blister my fingers — 
the bread it buys, will choke me. Oh, she indeed has, in this 
gift, heaped eocds of fire on her enemy's headT 

THE END. 
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